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Inside  this  issue:  IT  plans  to  integrate 
information  technology  into  the  Univer- 
sity’s teaching  and  learning  environment. 
(See  story,  page  3.) 


OMAF  move  good  news  for 
U of  G research:  Milligan 


Agricultural  research  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  gains  new  prominence  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food’s  decision  to 
move  its  headquarters  and  over  500  staff  from 
Toronto  to  Guelph,  says  Dean  of  Research 
Larry  Milligan. 

“The  ministry’s  relocation  signals  and  solidi- 
fies Guelph’s  position  as  the  leading  agricultural 
research  institution  in  Canada,  says  Milligan. 
“It  is  a major  step  toward  our  goal  of  estab- 
lishing the  University  as  a world  centre  for 
sustained  agricultural  research  and  technology 
transfer.” 

The  decision  to  relocate  OMAF  headquarters 
was  announced  in  the  April  28  throne  speech 
and  is  consistent  with  the  Ontario  government’s 
decentralization  program.  The  move  is  expected 
to  be  complete  by  1991. 

In  1987/88,  the  ministry  will  contribute 
more  than  $31  million  towards  agricultural 
research,  education  and  services  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  includes  funds  for  such  projects  as  the 
Farm  Animal  Health  Improvement  Program 
and  the  Ontario  Pork  Industry  Improvement 
Program.  The  OMAF  funding  helps  support 


478  agricultural  research  projects  at  OAC, 
OVC  and  other  facilities. 

“No  other  university  in  Canada  has  the  very 
special  and  entirely  complementary  relationship 
with  its  primary  external  research  funding 
source  that  the  University  shares  with  OMAF,” 
says  Milligan.  “With  the  planned  relocation 
here,  that  rapport  can  only  grow.” 

The  OMAF  announcement  is  encouraging 
to  researchers  who  are  awaiting  the  province’s 
decision  on  the  naming  of  six  centres  of 
excellence,  he  says.  The  Ontario  government 
has  committed  a total  of  $30  million  a year  for 
the  next  five  years  to  conduct  world-class 
research.  From  a field  of  28  applicants,  it  will 
select  six  projects  for  approval. 

A proposal  spearheaded  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  is  the  only  submission  dealing  with 
agricultural  biotechnology,  and  Milligan  hopes 
the  OMAF  relocation  will  have  some  bearing 
on  the  province’s  decision,  due  in  early  summer. 
“This  enhancement  of  the  University  as  a focal 
point  for  agricultural  research  and  development 
will  surely  attract  the  presence  and  interest  of 
world-class  researchers  and  wide-ranging  fiscal 
support.  ”0 


— THE— 
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Nestle  supports 
FACS  with  gift 

Nestle  Enterprises  Ltd.  is  celebrating  100 
years  in  Canada  by  making  a major  contribution 
to  facilities  and  programs  at  the  University. 
The  company  has  committed  $500,000  to  The 
Campaign  in  support  of  the  College  of  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies. 

Of  the  half-million-dollargift,  $325,000  will 
be  used  for  teaching  and  research  facilities  — 
the  Nestle  food  service  case  teaching  suite  and 
the  Nestle  sensory  evaluation  laboratory. 

Nestle  president  Ian  Murray,  a 1 956  graduate 
of  OAC  and  a member  of  Board  of  Governors, 
says  Nestle  was  looking  for  a way  to  create  a 
permanent  reflection  of  its  commitment  to  the 
Canadian  consumer  and  the  food  service 
industry. 

“This  isn’t  just  a one-time  university  grant,” 
he  says.  “Besides  underwriting  the  costs  of  the 
two  new  facilities,  our  company  will  be  pro- 
viding ongoing  support  for  programs  and 
seminars  to  be  held  at  Guelph  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  expect  that  forming  this  partnership 
of  sorts  will  benefit  both  parties.” 

The  remaining  $175,000  will  provide  con- 
tinuing support  for  programs  and  research 
related  to  food,  nutrition  and  hospitality 
management.  A faculty  committee  from  FACS 
is  making  recommendations  for  use  of  these 
funds. 

FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham  says  he’s 
“delighted”  with  the  gift  from  Nestle.  “With 
our  specialized  interests  in  human  nutrition, 
food  and  the  hospitality  field,  there  is  a very 
close  parallel  between  the  corporate  interests 
of  Nestle  and  the  research  and  teaching  pro- 
grams of  the  college.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  a continuing  association  with  Nestle  in  an 
ongoing  program  of  academic  enrichment.” 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching,  con- 
tinuing education  and  research  will  all  benefit 

Continued  on  page  2. 


A ground-breaking  ceremony  April  29  to  mark  the  start  of  construction  of  the  Equine  Research 
Centre  featured  two  Percheron  horses,  one  a direct  descendant  of  the  Duchess  Percherons,  bred  by 
OAC.  Ivan  Taylor,  left,  now  retired,  attended  the  birth  of  that  stallion  1 9 years  ago.  Holding  the  reins 
is  Cameron  Shantz,  a member  of  the  ERC  advisory  council  and  owner  of  the  team.  Watching 
President  Burt  Matthews  guide  the  horse-drawn  scraper  are,  left  to  right,  Michael  Weber,  president  of 
Weber's  Construction;  Dr.  Russ  Willoughby,  director  of  the  ERC;  Dr.  Claire  Rennie,  OMAF,  and  Dr. 
Larry  Milligan,  Dean  of  Research.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Not  enough  females  in  University 
advisory,  decision-making  roles 


Women  faculty  and  librarians  shared  infor- 
mation and  discussed  areas  of  mutual  concern 
at  a recent  meeting  called  by  the  University 
women’s  studies  committee.  Women’s  studies 
program  co-ordinator.  Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert, 
Psychology,  says  the  main  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  discuss  human  issues  in  the 
workplace,  commonly  referred  to  as  women’s 
issues. 

The  meeting  also  provided  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  the  visibility  of  women  on  campus 
and  the  participation  of  women  in  advisory  and 
decision-making  capacities. 

The  group  discussed  the  work  of  the  Pre- 
sident’s Advisory  Committee  on  Equal  Rights 
for  Women  and  Men  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.  The  committee  is  updating  the  Uni- 
versity’s 1975  report  on  the  status  of  women 
for  release  this  fall.  Other  subjects  discussed 
included  the  procedures  to  nominate  people  for 
honorary  degrees,  the  women  in  science  group 
and  the  need  for  an  adequate  sexual  harassment 
procedure  and  for  improved  day  care  on 
campus. 

Concerns  addressed  during  discussion 
included  the  small  female  presence  in  the 
higher  administrative  levels  of  the  University, 
where  policy  decisions  are  made.  The  Pre- 
sident’s 20-member  Advisory  Council,  for 
example,  includes  only  three  women,  and  the 
16-member  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
and  the  17-member  Committee  on  University 


A fleeting  opportunity  grant  of  $1,150  from 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  has  enabled  the  Library  to  purchase 
the  Cedric  Thorpe  Davie  collection  of  Scottish 
music  materials.  Davie,  a renowned  composer 
and  historian  of  Scottish  music,  wrote  several 
movie  scores  and  was  master  of  music  at  St. 
Andrews  University  until  his  retirement  in 
1978. 

The  collection  is  mainly  folk  and  bagpipe 
music,  consisting  of  sheet  music  and  historical 
works  on  music,  says  Tim  Sauer,  head  of  the 
acquisitions  and  collections  division  of  the 
Library.  The  collection  arrived  from  Scotland 
May  1. 

SSHRC’s  fleeting  opportunity  grants  are  a 
boon,  says  Sauer.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Library  learns  of  a collection  in  its  area  of 
interest  that  is  for  sale,  but  it  has  to  move 
quickly  if  it  wants  to  be  the  successful  bidder. 
The  grants  can  be  obtained  fairly  quickly; 
application  for  the  Davie  collection  was  made 
in  early  March  and  confirmation  was  received 
by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Davie  collection  will  join  the  University’s 
Scottish  collection  — considered  the  best  in  the 
world  outside  Scotland.  Some  Scottish  uni- 
versities have  better  collections  of  archival  and 
older  material,  says  Sauer,  but  because  they  are 
now  financially  restricted,  their  collections  of 


Planning  have  only  two  women  members  each. 
The  72  female  faculty  members  account  for 
slightly  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
University  faculty,  although  12  of  the  21 
librarians  are  women. 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology,  who 
serves  on  the  advisory  committee  on  equal 
rights,  said  she  was  told  there  are  not  many 
women  to  choose  from  when  she  complained 
about  the  uneven  representation  of  women 
faculty  on  Senate  committees. 

Salary  differentials  between  male  and  female 
faculty  and  the  perception  that  there  is  a lack  of 
support  for  research  and  courses  for  women 
were  also  discussed.  In  addition,  dissatisfaction 
was  voiced  on  the  issue  of  gender-exclusive 
language,  still  used  for  course  titles  and  other 
University  materials. 

The  group  decided  several  steps  could  be 
taken  to  bring  about  change  through  the  existing 
University  structure.  These  include  encouraging 
women  to  allow  their  names  to  stand  for 
positions,  and  also  by  establishing  a status  of 
women  committee  within  the  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation. The  release  of  the  advisory  committee’s 
report  next  fall  could  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  issues  of  concern  to  the  attention 
of  others  on  campus,  Boehnert  said. 

The  group  agreed  to  meet  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  keep  communications  open  among 
women  faculty  and  librarians.  O 


current  material  are  not  as  complete  as  Guelph’s. 

The  Library  spends  about  $5,000  a year  on 
current  Scottish  imprints  for  its  collection. 
Scottish  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
have  as  little  as  $600  a year  for  current 
material,  Sauer  says.  With  University  funds 
and  the  substantial  SSHRC  specialized  collec- 
tions grants,  the  Library  has  also  been  able  to 
add  many  thousands  of  books  to  its  collection 
of  older  Scottish  material  in  the  past  several 
years. 

Guelph’s  collection  is  known  across  North 
America,  which  is  a real  plus,  Sauer  says. 
People  bequeath  material  to  the  collection,  and 
when  dealers  run  across  Scottish  items,  they  let 
the  University  know.  For  example,  a librarian 
at  a California  university  who  is  also  a book 
dealer  recently  gave  the  Library  first  look  at  his 
list  of  items  for  sale.  From  the  list  of  500  or  so, 
Guelph  will  likely  purchase  only  five  or  six 
items,  says  Sauer,  but  having  an  advance  look 
at  the  list  means  the  items  the  Library  wants 
will  be  available. 

Archival  and  Special  Collections  received 
the  maximum  $50,000  in  SSHRC  specialized 
collections  support  in  1986,  and  has  applied  for 
the  same  amount  this  year.  In  past  years,  the 
most  received  was  $30,000.  Grants  for 
acquisitions  for  the  Scottish  collection  now 
total  about  $200,000.  O 


Appointments 


Patricia  (Trish)  Walker  joined  the  University 
Secretariat  as  assistant  university  secretary 
April  6. 

Walker  is  responsible  for  Senate  and  Uni- 
versity committees  concerned  with  curriculum, 
liaison  and  student  affairs,  including  Board  of 
Studies,  the  Committee  on  Student  Petitions, 
the  Committee  on  Educational  Development, 
and  the  Liaison  and  Communications  Com- 
mittee. 

She  is  also  to  assist  now-retired  professor 
Earl  MacNaughton,  chair  of  the  25th  Anni- 
versary Committee,  in  the  planning  of  the 
University’s  silver  anniversary  celebrations. 

Walker,  previously  assistant  registrar, 
admissions,  is  a graduate  of  Guelph’s  honors 
BA  program  in  geography.  She  is  enrolled  in 
the  M.Sc.  program  in  consumer  studies,  studying 
factors  influencing  students’  choice  of  a 
university. 

Walker  is  located  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre,  Ext.  3438.  O 


Nestle  Continued  from  page  1. 

from  the  Nestle-supported  facilities  in  the 
FACS  building.  The  case  teaching  suite  will  be 
used  by  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies  in  management-oriented  courses.  It 
will  also  be  in  demand  each  year  for  the 
Advanced  Management  Program  for  the  Hos- 
pitality Industry,  the  school’s  three-week 
program  for  senior  managers  in  the  hospitality 
industry. 

This  summer,  the  school  will  begin  a one- 
week  Hospitality  Managers  Development 
Course  for  middle  managers  in  the  industry, 
which  will  also  make  use  of  the  case  teaching 
suite. 

The  sensory  evaluation  laboratory  will  be 
part  of  a product  testing  and  development  unit 
designed  for  teaching  and  research  programs 
in  Consumer  Studies.  The  lab  will  be  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  food  evaluation, 
and  is  also  expected  to  be  used  for  other 
consumer  products  such  as  textiles,  clothing 
and  cosmetics.  O 


Davie  music  materials  purchased 
with  help  of  SSHRC  grant 
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EDNET 

Information  technology  to  prepare  students  for  the  workplace 


Two  years  ago  some  student  senators  told 
Margaret  Beckman,  executive  director  for 
information  technology  and  acting  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Information  Technology 
Research  (CINTRE),  that  they  knew  they 
would  have  to  use  computer  technology  in  their 
professions,  but  they  weren’t  getting  any 
exposure  to  it  in  their  courses  at  Guelph. 

That  conversation  emphasized  the  need  to 
develop  a mechanism  that  would  advance  the 
integration  of  information  technology  into  the 
University’s  teaching  and  learning  environment, 
says  Beckman.  That  mechanism  has  taken  the 
form  of  an  educational  network  called  EDNET, 
which  builds  on  the  communications  environ- 
ment provided  by  the  ROLM  voice/data  system, 
as  well  as  the  application  systems  and  resources 
already  available  through  the  Library  and  the 
University’s  computer  conferencing  system, 
CoSy. 

The  network’s  goal  is  to  give  all  students, 
whether  on  or  off  campus,  access  to  a variety  of 
databases  and  applications  as  part  of  their 
educational  experience.  “We  want  graduating 
students  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  new 
environment  in  the  workplace,”  says  Beckman, 
who  begins  a second  term  as  executive  director 
July  1. 

Interactive  learning 

In  January,  the  EDNET  task  force,  which  is 
chaired  by  Prof.  Stuart  Hunter,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  defined  the 
“minimum”  information  technology  exposure 
an  undergraduate  student  should  receive: 

• access  to  the  Library’s  on-line  systems  and 
databases; 

• personal  information  handling,  including  — 
but  not  limited  to  — a word  processing 
package,  a spreadsheet  package  and  a data- 
base creation  and  management  package; 

• electronically  supported  communication, 
including  the  use  of  electronic  mail  and 
computer  conferencing; 

• access  to  databases  both  internal  and 
external;  and 

• an  application  of  information  technology 
(IT)  to  illustrate  its  use  in  the  workplace. 
The  task  force  identified  a number  of  pre- 
conditions before  EDNET  could  become  a 
reality.  The  primary  requirement  is  the 
establishment  of  strategically  located  public 
pools  of  workstations  and  more  network 
connections. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  student  will  need  six 
hours  a week  of  workstation  time,  says 
Beckman.  “If  we  assume  that  there  are  10,000 
students  per  semester,  and  that  IT  exposure  will 
be  involved  in  10  per  cent  of  the  courses  being 
taught,  we  need  to  provide  90  hours  of  terminal 
time  for  1,000  students  each  semester  or  90,000 
hours  of  terminal  time.” 

Fifty  workstations  in  a public  pool  in  the 
Library,  available  during  the  current  operating 
hours,  would  provide  about  65,000  hours.  This, 
coupled  with  college  microlabs,  as  well  as  labs 
in  residences  and  the  Department  of  Computing 


and  Information  Science,  reaches  the  minimum 
target,  she  says. 

Pools  of  workstations  called  microlabs  have 
been  established  in  all  colleges  for  the  use  of 
students.  But  more  network  connections  to 
these  microlabs  are  needed,  and  the  cost  of 
establishing  public  pools  of  workstations  has 
yet  to  be  determined,  says  Beckman. 

Last  month  the  Personal  Purchase  Micro- 
computer Committee  announced  a special 
purchase  of  microcomputers  for  faculty,  staff 
and  students.  (See  at  Guelph,  April  2).  In 
addition,  less  costly  data  communication  rates 
for  faculty  have  been  established  through  the 
use  of  splitter  boxes  that  allow  three  people  to 
use  one  network  connection.  “We  aren’t,  at  this 
point,  asking  students  to  have  their  own 
microcomputers,”  says  Beckman,  “but  as 
personal  computers  become  cheaper,  more  and 
more  students  will  come  with  their  own,  and 
this  will  supplement  the  use  of  the  microlabs.” 

In  the  short-term,  EDNET  services  would 
include  access  to  the  Library’s  on-line  catalogue 
and  files,  the  University’s  electronic  mail  and 
CoSy,  word  processing,  spreadsheet,  database 
creation  and  computer-assisted  instruction 
modules.  In  the  longer  term,  EDNET  would 
allow  electronic  submission  and  revision  of 
student  assignments.  Faculty  members  would 
also  be  able  to  provide  assignments  and  accept 
solutions  electronically,  and  access  discipline- 
specific  applications  and  environments. 

Orientation  to  and  instruction  in  the  use  of 
EDNET  would  be  provided  by  Computing 
Services  staff  who  have  already  been  seconded 
to  the  colleges  as  IT  co-ordinators.  CS  staff 
would  also  be  located  at  public  pools  in  the 
Library. 

Technical  and  clerical  support  would  be 
provided  by  CS  and  Communications  Services, 
with  manuals  and  brochures  prepared  and 
distributed  to  students  and  faculty. 

“That’s  the  beginning  — the  basics,”  says 
Beckman.  To  provide  a leadership  role  into  the 
1990s,  as  recommended  in  the  University’s 
information  technology  goals,  EDNET  should 
offer  access  to  college  or  department 
discipline-oriented  instruction  modules  from 
the  public  pools,  other  college  labs  or  from 
home  or  residence;  external  databases  and 
other  network  services  such  as  those  now 
available  through  NetNorth  and  Bitnet;  appro- 
priate student  information  for  both  faculty  and 
students;  and  job  banks,  on-campus  recruiting 
information  and  other  community  information 
databases. 

The  EDNET  task  force,  whose  report  is  now 
being  discussed  by  college  IT  committees,  is 
expected  to  give  its  final  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Information  Technology  in  June. 

Other  IT  plans 

The  information  technology  strategic  plan 
also  defines  strategies  for  continuing  change  in 
the  areas  of  research  and  administrative  and 
management  systems. 

Support  of  research  projects  in  information 
technology  will  continue  into  the  next  academic 


year,  says  Beckman.  Funds  will  be  distributed 
through  CINTRE,  which  was  established  in 
1986  to  build  on  the  University’s  information 
technology  strengths  in  areas  such  as  inter- 
personal computing  and  conferencing,  and  by 
encouraging  research  that  recognizes  the  need 
to  interpret  the  human  dynamics  of  computer 
use.  CINTRE’s  first  annual  report  is  expected 
to  go  to  Senate  shortly. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  CINTRE 
encouraged  nine  research  projects  and  gave 
financial  assistance  to  several  faculty  to  attend 
conferences,  says  Beckman. 

Plans  for  other  areas  relating  to  research 
include  the  improvement  of  the  interface  bet- 
ween Netnorth  and  Bitnet,  the  enhancement  of 
CoSy,  and  the  University’s  continued  partici- 
pation in  the  definition  of  an  appropriate 
network  for  the  Toronto  supercomputer  facility 
through  its  representative,  Murray  Alexander, 
Computing  Support  Services. 

CINTRE  has  also  encouraged  a computer 
conferencing  symposium  that  will  be  held  on 
campus  June  1 to  4.  Chaired  by  Prof.  Elaine 
McCreary,  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  the  symposium  will  discuss  the  uses  of 
conferencing  systems  and  related  technologies 
like  electronic  bulletin  boards,  electronic  mail, 
computer-based  instruction,  computer- 
mediated  conversations,  present  and  potential 
uses  in  education,  management,  social  support 
networks  and  research  activities. 

Keynote  speakers  are  Murray  Turoff  of  the 
New  Jersey  institute  of  Technology  and  Starr 
Roxanne  Hiltz  of  Usala  College  in  New  Jersey, 
who  did  a pioneer  study  on  the  impact  of 
computer  conferencing  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  second  time  the  University  has 
hosted  a program  on  computer  conferencing, 
and  Beckman  hopes  it  will  spark  an  annual 
event  focusing  on  communication  technologies 
and  the  impact  of  interactive  computing. 

Administrative  systems 

An  ad  hoc  Committee  on  University  Com- 
puting Facilities  (CUCF)  was  established  in 
November  1986,  chaired  by  Ken  MacKay, 
assistant  executive  director  of  information 
technoloogy.  CUCF’s  mandate  is  to  develop  a 
proposal  for  the  campus  computing  environ- 
ment when  the  lease  on  the  University’s  two 
IBM  4381  computers  expires  in  August  1988. 
Collecting  information  on  all  current  and 
planned  usage  of  the  University’s  central 
computers  are  Larry  Porter,  Library,  (computers 
and  teaching).  Prof.  Jimmy  Law,  Physics, 
(research  computing)  and  Ron  Elmslie,  acting 
director  of  Computing  Services,  (administrative 
computing). 

CUCF  is  also  defining  a longer-range  plan 
for  central  computing,  identifying  “what  alter- 
native equipment  or  configurations  we  should 
be  looking  at,”  says  Beckman.  CUCF  should 
have  a preliminary  report  completed  shortly, 
with  revisions  to  be  prepared  after  discussion 
with  IT  committees  and  the  University  com- 
munity, says  MacKay.  O 
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Milligan  urges  order  in  agricultural  research 


Agricultural  research  in  Canada  is  anemic, 
confused  and  in  need  of  order  and  structuring, 
says  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan. 

Speaking  at  the  Canola  Council  of  Canada’s 
recent  annual  conference  in  Montreal,  Milligan 
said  Canada  risks  becoming  a “poor  cousin”  in 
food  production  technology  if  its  research 
efforts  are  not  better  rationalized.  He  called  for 
a new  view  towards  responsibilities  in  Canadian 
agricultural  research,  and  for  the  inclusion  of 
an  understanding  of  these  responsibilities  in  the 
national  agricultural  strategy  Canada  is  now 
developing. 

Milligan  blamed  the  three  primary  players  in 
agricultural  research  — government,  private 
industry  and  universities  — for  acting  in 
apparent  isolation.  “Each  sector  has  had  its 
own  independent  agenda,”  he  said.  “Other 
than  attempts  to  avoid  the  duplication  of 
specific  projects,  we  don’t  have  a national  view 
of  our  research  system.”  An  overall  plan  must 
be  developed  with  the  participation,  agreement 
and  commitment  of  all  the  partners  in  the 
research  community. 

Milligan  said  that  universities,  with  their 
“constant  recruitment  of  young,  fresh  and 
inquiring  minds”  and  their  “vigorous,  tireless 
and  questioning  community  of  graduate  stu- 
dents,” should  specialize  in  fundamental 


exploratory  research  and  development.  The 
federal  government,  with  its  well-established 
network  of  research  facilities  across  the  country, 
should  concentrate  on  evaluations  required  on 
a regional  basis.  It  should  also  be  active  in 
research  to  support  regulations,  standards  and 
other  similar  requirements  to  meet  broad 
national  needs.  That  leaves  private  industry  to 
invest  more  money  in  commercializing 
laboratory-level  developments,  he  said. 

“Basically,  we  as  a Canadian  society  haven’t 
held  research  in  high  enough  esteem,”  said 
Milligan.  He  noted  that  canola  was  developed 
only  through  a major  research  commitment  to 
improve  rapeseed,  which  has  led  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  multi-million-dollar  canola 


The  following  people  have  been  named 
graduate,  associated  graduate  and  provisional 
graduate  faculty: 

Associated  graduate  faculty:  Mohamed  Ali, 
University  of  Montreal/Zoology;  Oded  Bar- 
Or,  McMaster  University/Human  Biology;  Stan 
Boutin,  University  of  Alberta/Zoology;  Kenneth 
Breitman,  Homewood  Sanitarium/Landscape 
Architecture;  Trevor  Evelyn,  Department  of 


industry.  “Just  imagine  the  ground  we  could 
have  broken  if  we’d  made  similar  commitments 
to  other  crops  and  problems.” 

Milligan  said  he  is  encouraged  by  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney’s  establishment  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Science  and 
Technology,  but  added  that  the  prime  minister 
should  consider  enhancing  the  agricultural 
complement  of  the  new  group.  Currently,  just 
one  member  of  the  food  production  sector  sits 
on  the  board,  “and  that  may  give  agriculture 
less  attention  than  it  deserves.”  He  called  the 
federal-provincial  agreement  announced  March 
12  in  Vancouver  an  undertaking  of  major 
significance  to  all  Canadians  that  should  lead 
to  more  — and  more  effective  — research.  O 


Fisheries  and  Oceans,  B.C. /Pathology;  Alan 
Filewod,  Drama/English;  Trevor  Hearn, 
Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre/Human  Biology; 
B.D.  Hicks,  B.C.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  & 
Fisheries/Pathology;  Ira  Jacobs,  Defence  and 
Civil  Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine/ 
Human  Biology;  Mohamed  Kamel,  University 
of  Waterloo/Computing  and  Information 
Science;  R.E.A.  Mason,  On-Line  People/ 
Computing  and  Information  Science;  Paul 
Mulholland,  Drama/English;  M.  Perry, 
Warner-Lambert  Research  Institute/Bio- 
medical Sciences;  James  Roth,  University  of 
Western  Ontario/Clinical  Studies;  K.M.  Somu 
Sundaram,  Algoma  University  College/ 
Environmental  Biology;  Andre  Vallerand, 
Defence  and  Civil  Institute  of  Environmental 
Medicine/Human  Biology;  Bob  Webb,  Human 
Systems  Inc./Human  Biology. 

Provisional  graduate  faculty:  Peter  Conlon, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  and  Satish  Negi, 
Engineering. 

Graduate  faculty:  Walter  Kehm,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

The  list  was  received  for  information  by 
Senate  April  21.0 

Graduate  News 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Elenimo  Billiat 
Khonga,  Environmental  Biology,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  May  1 1 
at  2 p.m.  in  Room  307,  Crop  Science  building. 
The  thesis  is:  “Survival  and  Inoculation  Produc- 
tion by  Gibberella  zeae  (Schwabe)  Petch  in 
Corn  and  Wheat  Residues.”  Khonga’s  super- 
visor is  Prof.  John  Sutton. 

• • 


Additions  to  graduate  faculty 


The  first  meeting  of  the  editorial  advisory  board  o/Lifelong  Learning  in  Ontario,  a new  magazine  for 
those  teaching  or  interested  in  distance  and  continuing  education , was  held  Feb.  20  on  campus. 
Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the  University  School  of  Part-Time  Studies 
and  Continuing  Education,  and  past- president  of  the  Ontario  Association  for  Continuing  Education 
( OASE);  Steven  Jones,  editor  of  the  new  publication;  and  Ross  Wilmott,  executive  director  of  OASE. 
Standing,  left  to  right,  are  Wendy  Terry,  past  executive  director  of  OASE;  Bob  Carley,  Conestoga 
College;  John  Millington,  co-publisher  of  Media  C,  Guelph;  Frances  Shamley,  OASE  board  member; 
and  Peter  Mee,  co-publisher  of  Media  C.  The  magazine  will  initially  be  published  on  a quarterly  basis, 
and  was  funded  with  a $15,000  seed  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Citizenship  and  Culture. 

Photo  by  John  Mqjorossy,  Photographic  Services 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Juan  Manual 
Chirino-Trejo,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  May  15  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  101,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  building.  The  thesis  is:  “Immunity 
to  Rhododoccus  equi  in  Horses.”  Chirino- 
Trejo’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  John  Prescott. 

Interested  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend.  O 
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Briefly 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  in  Biomedical 
Sciences  have  been  reclassified  from  category 
“C”  to  category  “A”  by  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies.  The  “C”  placement  of  the 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  occurred  at  the  1 983 
appraisal  when  the  program  was  perceived  to 
need  curriculum  changes,  improved  structure 
and  definition  and  clearer  definition  of  core 
faculty.  These  deficiencies  have  been  corrected 
and  improvements  made  in  physical  facilities 
and  faculty  resources.  The  department’s  detailed 
progress  report  in  late  1986  led  to  the 
reclassification. 

FITNESS  CLASSES  begin  May  1 1 and  con- 
tinue to  July  31.  Participants  in  noon  classes 
can  choose  between  regular  or  low-impact 
classes  and  are  encouraged  to  choose  a 
combination  of  the  two  to  reduce  body  stress. 

VOLUNTEERS  are  needed  to  work  in  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  gift  shop  one  or 
two  afternoons  a month.  Telephone  Edith 
Bray,  822-0303,  or  Lish  Dimock,  822-2749. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  of  Aviation  is  the  theme 
of  the  24th  annual  national  convention  and 
general  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Aviation 
Historical  Society,  being  held  on  campus  May 
29  to  31.  Cost  of  the  full  program,  including 
two  night’s  accommodation,  two  breakfasts, 
Saturday  luncheon  and  banquet,  is  $110. 
Spouses’  rate  is  $104.  For  more  information, 
contact  Milton  Patterson,  4 1 6-66 1-9500  days, 
416-223-9729  evenings. 

WELLINGTON  WINDS’  final  concert  of  the 
season  is  May  10  at  3 p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building.  The  program  includes 
works  by  Cole  Porter,  Holst,  Grainger,  Bernstein 
and  Walton. 

THE  GUELPH  SPRING  FESTIVAL  presents 
the  winners  of  the  1986  Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition  at  a free  “Winners  in 
Concert”  May  1 1 at  8 p.m.,  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building.  Performers  are  Richard 
Benedict,  classical  guitar,  Kathleen  Brett, 
soprano,  and  Carol  Isaac,  piano. 


NICHOLAS  GOLDSCHMIDT,  artistic  director 
of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  since  in  began  in 
1968,  will  be  honored  at  a testimonial  dinner 
May  1 4 at  6:30  p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary;  tickets  are  $30. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION  Pro 

gram  is  hosting  an  informal  welcome  for 
representatives  of  the  African  Medical  and 
Research  Foundation  May  12  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  334,  University  Centre. 
The  representatives  will  include  executive 
director  Bridget  Lawson,  Joyce  Naisha  and 
Matilda  Nyoka  from  Kenya  and  Robina  Biteyi 
from  Uganda.  For  more  information,  call  Susan 
James,  Ext.  6914. 

AN  EVENING  with  Larry  Grossman,  sponsored 
by  the  Guelph  Progressive  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held  May  7,  beginning  at  6:15 
p.m.  For  more  information  and  tickets,  call 
Cheryl  Anderson-Langmuir,  Ext.  3435  or 
836-9989. 

Campus  Canada 

McMaster  University  has  received  a $ 12- 
million  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  to  establish  a multi-disciplinary 
department  of  geriatrics  and  gerontology.  The 
department  will  enhance  teaching  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  health  professional 
education  programs,  provide  continuing  edu- 
cation for  practising  professionals,  be  involved 
in  research  related  to  the  elderly  and  provide  a 
focus  for  the  development  of  clinical  services 
with  related  institutional  community  health 
and  social  service  agencies. 

Memorial  University  has  opened  a Centre  for 
Computer-Aided  Engineering,  funded  by  a $ 1 - 
million  grant  under  the  Canada-Newfoundland 
Offshore  Development  Fund.  It  will  provide 
training  for  professional  engineers  in  areas 
such  as  graphics  and  geometric  modelling,  and 
will  aid  researchers  in  fields  such  as  ocean 
engineering.  (Notes  from  AUCC) 


United  Way  honors 
top  volunteers 

Star  volunteers  for  the  1986  United  Way 
canvass  on  campus  were  recognized  April  7. 

Ron  Traviss  accepted  a certificate  on  behalf 
of  the  Payroll  Department  for  its  role  in 
organizing  lists  for  record  keeping  and  the 
payroll  deduction  plan.  The  chairman’s  award 
for  excellence  went  to  the  College  of  Physical 
Science,  where  donations  and  the  participation 
rate  almost  doubled  from  the  previous  year. 
The  award,  accepted  on  behalf  of  C PS  by  Prof. 
Ernie  McFarland,  Physics,  is  to  hang  in  the 
dean’s  office.  McFarland  was  also  presented 
with  a certificate  of  achievement  as  area  co- 
ordinator for  CPS. 

Doug  Waterston,  President’s  Office,  received 
recognition  for  his  contribution  as  “loaned 
representative”  — a person  designated  by  the 
president  to  help  in  the  campus  canvass. 

A United  Way  coffee  mug  was  presented  to 
canvasser  Allan  Deroo,  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business.  AG&E  gave  $3,453  and  had  the 
highest  participation  rate  — 76  per  cent  — in 
OAC.  Deroo  has  volunteered  to  canvass  again. 
A coffee  mug  was  also  presented  to  Marisa 
Phillips,  Media  Productions,  Office  for  Edu- 
cational Practice,  who  has  been  the  campus 
United  Way  secretary  and  a canvassser  for  two 
years. 

The  1987  campus  canvass  is  now  gearing 
up,  says  chairman  Don  McIntosh,  OEP.  Anyone 
interested  in  being  a canvasser  or  an  area  co- 
ordinator should  contact  McIntosh  at  Ext. 
3106.  O 


Counselling  Unit  after  hours  calls 

Counsellors  are  no  longer  available  after 
office  hours.  To  talk  with  someone  outside 
of  regular  office  hours,  phone  the  Guelph 
Distress  Centre  at  821-3760. 

In  emergencies  where  medical  attention 
is  necessary,  phone  the  Guelph  General 
Emergency  at  822-5350. 

Counselling  Unit  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  except  statu- 
tory holidays.  Call  Ext.  3244.  O 


The  second  annual  President’s  Council  dinner, 
held  April  23,  recognized  160  major  donors  to 
the  University.  The  council,  established  with  22 
members  in  1 985,  has  grown  to  a group  of 
201  and  has  made  donations  totalling 
$1,412,862  to  the  University  in  the  two  years 
since  it  began.  The  evening  was  a social  affair 
designed  to  enable  off-campus  donors  to  meet 
the  University 's  president,  faculty  and  other 
Guelph  supporters.  President  Burt  Matthews 
brought  members  up  to  date  on  recent  develop- 
ments at  the  University.  Among  those  attending 
were  Doreen  and  Walter  Hellyer  of  Waterford, 
left,  and  Leon  Claus  of  Canton,  New  York. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 
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Public-speaking  contest  brings  French  students  to  campus 


Our  people 


Students  from  eight  southern  Ontario  high 
schools  shared  prizes  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
Echanges,  a public-speaking  contest  in  French 
sponsored  by  French  Studies,  Department  of 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

More  than  90  participants  in  Grades  11,12 
and  13  were  delegated  by  their  schools  to 
appear  in  the  final  competition  held  March  27 
on  campus. 

The  one-day  event  is  an  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  French  to  meet,  exchange 
ideas  and  spend  the  entire  day  immersed  in 
their  second  language,  says  Prof.  Francois 
Pare.  The  quality  of  spoken  French  was  high 
this  year,  he  says,  and  the  University  faculty 
who  have  served  as  judges  have  noticed  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  ability  of  area  core 


Ottawa  high  school  students  and  their  parents 
had  a chance  to  learn  about  the  University  of 
Guelph  at  a recent  information  day  hosted  by 
Volunteers  in  Support  of  Admissions  (VISA)  in 
Ottawa. 

About  60  students  and  their  parents  attended 
the  gathering,  where  they  met  eight  Ottawa- 
area  Guelph  alumni;  current  students  Warrne 
Briggs  and  Trevor  Allen;  Keith  Alnwick,  asso- 
ciate registrar,  Admissions;  and  Betsy  Allan, 


French  students  to  speak  spontaneously  in  their 
second  language. 

Pare  says  Echanges  is  an  excellent  way  for 
the  participating  students  to  discover  the 
campus,  and  for  French  Studies  faculty  to 
understand  the  needs  of  students  now  studying 
French  in  high  school. 

This  year,  first  prizes  went  to  Monica  Marina, 
Grade  11,  Cardinal  Newman  High  School, 
Hamilton;  Margot  Lange,  Grade  12,  Centennial 
CVI,  Guelph;  and  Kerry  McLoughlin,  Grade 
13,  Bishop  Macdonell  High  School,  Guelph. 
Second  prizes  went  to  Tina  van  Hinte,  Grade 
11,  Georgetown  District  High  School, 
Georgetown;  Ed  Bagares,  St.  Jerome  High 
School,  Kitchener;  and  Tina  Lanillos,  Orchard 
Park  Secondary  School,  Stoney  Creek.  O 


liaison  co-ordinator  in  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development. 

The  Ottawa  VISA  chapter  has  hosted  an 
information  session  each  spring  since  1980  for 
high  school  students  who  have  applied  to 
Guelph.  Alnwick  provided  admissions  infor- 
mation; Briggs  and  Allen  described  campus 
life,  their  experiences  in  residence  and  their 
courses.  The  alumni  explained  how  their  studies 
at  Guelph  have  influenced  their  careers.  O 


Norm  Lightfoot,  Media  Productions,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
International  Wildlife  Film  Festival.  Lightfoot 
recently  attended  the  10th  annual  festival, 
where  he  participated  in  a filmmaker  panel,  led 
a film-editing  session  and  was  involved  in  a 
discussion  on  assisting  the  Mexican  Inter- 
national Wildlife  Foundation  produce  films 
about  Mexican  wildlife  and  conservation. 

The  OAC  degree  team  won  the  grand  champion 
judging  award  during  the  fourth  annual 
Canadian  Intercollegiate  Judging  Competition 
held  during  College  Royal.  Members  of  the 
winning  team  were  Donna  McNabb,  Pete 
Vingerhoeds,  Richard  Chant  and  Eva 
Bodahelyi.  Vingerhoeds  was  named  Grand 
Champion  Individual  Judge;  Chant  placed 
second.  Several  Ontario  teams  participated  in 
the  day-long  event;  others  came  from  Alberta, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
New  York. 

Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser,  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy, has  been  appointed  by  Natural  Re- 
sources Minister  Vincent  Kerrio  to  a three-year 
term  on  the  nine-member  Shoreline  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Council.  The  council  will  hold 
at  least  four  public  meetings  a year  in  different 
communities  along  the  Great  Lakes. 


VISA  hosts  Ottawa  students  and  parents 


CS  offers  free  seminars 

Computing  Services  is  offering  free  orientation  seminars  this  semester 
for  computer  users.  All  seminars  will  be  held  in  Room  212,  ICS 
building.  Morning  seminars  run  from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  afternoon 
seminars  from  1 :30  to  3:30  p.m.  and  evening  seminars  from  7 to  9 p.m. 

Registration  begins  May  8.  Call  Ext.  8888  or  register  in  person  at 
Room  204,  ICS  building,  from  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday, 
and  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Fridays.  For  descriptions  of  what  the  seminars 
cover,  call  Ext.  8888. 


Date 

(M=morning,  A= 

Topic 

=afternoon,  E=evening) 

Time 

May  19 

PC  DOS 

M 

May  19 

CMS  BASICS 

A 

May  20 

Communications 

M 

May  20 

NOMAD  Reporting 

A 

May  21 

CMS  File  Management 

M 

May  21 

NOMAD  Database 

A 

May  26 

PC  Data  Management 

M 

May  26 

Mainframe 

A 

May  27 

LOTUS  1-2-3 

A 

May  28 

dBASE  III 

A 

June  2 

Scientific  Computing 

A 

June  2 

Communications 

E 

June  3 

Mainframe 

E 

June  4 

Microcomputers 

E 

June  8 

Microcomputers 

M 

June  16 

WordPerfect  Basics 

A 

June  17 

WP*  Macros/Columns 

M 

June  18 

WP  Indx/Tab.  Contents 

M 

June  18,  19,  22 

SAS-multi-session 

A 

June  24 

SAS  Graph 

A 

June  25 

SAS-PCA 

A 

*WP=WordPerfect 


Morris  Freeman,  OAC  ’55,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  1987  OAC  Outstanding  Service  Award. 


Researchers  and  industry 
meet  for  biotechnology 

The  first  gathering  of  all  four  centres  of 
Guelph-Waterloo  Biotech,  a consortium 
involving  researchers  from  the  two  university 
campuses,  was  held  recently  at  Guelph.  The 
annual  meeting  and  symposium  was  an  all-day 
event  attended  by  1 50  researchers  and  industry 
representatives.  Eight  invited  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  Guelph  and  Waterloo  faculty  on  a 
variety  of  biotechnology  concerns. 

Prof.  Ken  Kasha,  director  of  the  Plant  Bio- 
technology Centre,  one  of  two  centres  at 
Guelph,  says  the  broad  representation  from 
industry  underlined  the  importance  of  the 
industrial  affiliation  in  the  area  of  biotechnology 
research. 

Plant  and  animal  biotechnology  centres  are 
located  on  the  Guelph  campus;  microbial  and 
industrial  centres  are  at  Waterloo.  O 


Appointments 

Francis  Ronald  has  been  appointed  manager, 
Food  and  Beverage  Operations,  University 
Centre.  Ronald  has  been  with  the  University 
Centre  since  1976,  when  he  began  part-time 
work  while  attending  the  School  of  Hotel  and 
Food  Administration.  O 
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Harshman  Lecture  May  11 


“The  Two-paycheque  Family”  is  the  topic  of 
the  College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies’ 
Harshman  Lecture  May  1 1 at  8 p.m.  in  Room 
149,  Macdonald  Hall.  Guest  lecturer  is  Dr. 
Helena  Znaniecki  Lopata,  director  of  the  Centre 
for  Comparative  Study  of  Social  Roles  and 
professor  of  sociology  at  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago. 

Lopata  is  author  of  several  books,  including 
City  Women:  Work,  Jobs,  Occupations,  Careers 
and  Dependent  Wives  and  Widows:  From  Social 
Problem  to  Federal  Policy.  She  is  also  editor  of 


“Ethics  and  Justification,”  a conference 
sponsored  by  the  joint  Guelph-McMaster 
doctoral  program  in  philosophy  and  the  Uni- 
versity’s ethics  research  group,  will  be  held 
May  21  to  23  in  the  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration  building. 

Sixteen  philosophers  from  across  Canada 
will  address  problems  people  face  when  they 
try  to  develop  ground  rules  for  making  moral 
decisions.  Participants  include  Kenneth  Rankin, 
University  of  Victoria;  Kai  Nielsen,  University 
of  Calgary;  Leslie  Armour,  University  of 
Ottawa;  and  Richmond  Campbell,  Dalhousie 
University. 

Although  the  topic  of  the  conference  is 
theoretical,  the  underlying  concern  is  practical, 
says  Prof.  Doug  Odegard,  Philosophy,  one  of 
the  conference  organizers.  Canadian  philo- 
sophers are  increasingly  being  called  upon  to 
provide  guidance  in  the  resolution  of  concrete 
social  issues,  he  says,  and  “the  more  they  can 


MacDonald  on  leave 

Vice-President,  Academic,  Jack  MacDonald 
will  be  on  administrative  leave  from  June  1 to 
Sept.  4.  Associate  Vice-President,  Academic, 
Janet  Wardlaw  will  remain  in  her  position  until 
his  return.  O 

Personals 


Marriages  and  Families  and  has  written  a 
chapter  on  “Contemporary  Family  Roles  in 
Life  Course  Perspectives”  for  the  forthcoming 
book  Women  in  Society. 

The  Harshman  Lecture,  sponsored  by  the 
H.H.  Harshman  Foundation,  is  an  annual  event 
focusing  on  the  quality  of  family  life.  In 
addition  to  funding  the  lecture,  the  foundation 
provides  support  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  scholarship  as  well  as  for  visiting 
professors. 

The  lecture  is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  O 


achieve  real  agreement  at  a theoretical  level, 
the  more  effective  that  guidance  will  be.” 
Guelph’s  ethics  research  group  has  tried  to 
create  the  right  kind  of  melting  pot  by  pulling 
together  a cross-section  of  Canadian  philo- 
sophers, he  says. 

Cost  of  the  conference  is  $30  general  and 
$10  for  students.  Registrations  should  be  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  3886. 

The  conference  precedes  the  meetings  of  the 
Canadian  Philosophical  Association,  which 
begin  at  McMaster  University  May  24.  O 


Correction 

In  the  April  30  issue  of  at  Guelph,  the 
article  “BofG  Members  Named  to  Selection 
Committee”  should  have  read  that  three 
faculty  members  and  two  students  elected 
by  Senate  will  serve  on  the  selection 
committee  for  president.  In  the  same  issue, 
the  article  “The  Name  of  the  Game” 
should  have  read  that  “Several  facilities 
around  campus  will  soon  undergo  name 
changes  following  recent  BofG  approval.” 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  at  Guelph  deadline  May  1,  1987,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

Head  Football  Coach,  Department  of  Athletics. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Customer  Support  Co-ordinator,  Cosy 

Marketing  Group;  contractually  limited  posi- 
tion. Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Assistant  Manager,  Beverage  Operations, 

University  Centre  Directorate.  Salary  range: 
$448.76  minimum;  $488.05  job  rate  (level  5); 
$589.81  maximum. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Clerk,  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Salary  range:  $291.19  minimum;  $336.53  job 
rate  (level  5);  $419.16  maximum. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Residences, 
Residences  Life.  Salary  range:  $282.66  mini- 
mum; $322.58  job  rate  (level  5);  $397.36 
maximum. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Music.  Salary  range: 
$282.66  minimum;  $322.58  job  rate  (level  5); 
$397.36  maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department.  Job 
rate:  $9.77  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping  Department.  Job 
rate:  $ 1 0.25  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  please  contact 
employment  services  and  training.  Level  5, 
University  Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900. 

Positions  elsewhere  — 

The  University  of  Alberta  is  seeking  a director 
of  computing  systems  to  assume  duties  July  1 , 

1 988.  Applications,  including  curriculum  vitae, 
should  be  sent  by  May  31  to:  Dr.  J.  Peter 
Meekison,  Vice-President  (Academic),  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  3rd  floor,  University  Hall, 
Edmonton,  Alta.  T6G  2J9. 


Philosophy  conference  on  campus  May  21-23 


For  Sale:  Ice  cream.  Food  Science  025,  May  8,  2 to  3 p.m.  Jerrold 
remote  TV  converter;  Crane  lavender  bathtub;  large  games-pool; 
shuffleboard,  822-5669.  Apple  II-Plus  computer,  peripherals  and 
software,  Ext.  3365  or  824-4623.  1982  Honda  CB  900F,  843-31 14, 
after  5 p.m.  Bic  sportsrack  (windsurfer)  for  gutterless  cars  50-56  inches, 
Chris,  821-7081.  1977  Plymouth  Colt  station  wagon,  821-3814, 
evenings.  Siamese  sealpoint  spayed  female,  two  years  old,  all  shots, 
Anne,  836-3006.  Three-bedroom  house,  15  minutes  from  University 
by  car.  Ext.  8740  or  821-5412.  Dorchester  stereo;  used  stove  and 
refrigerator,  821-5502,  after  5 p.m.  King-size  waterbed  with  six 
drawers,  Ext.  3617  or  836-8258.  Men’s  10-speed  bicycle,  Brian, 
763-0491.  Hibachi;  high  chair;  “Barbie”  van;  toddler  dresses,  sizes  2 
and  3;  low  white  fence  for  garden;  inside  door;  women’s  large  bicycle; 
cross-cut  saw;  3-h.p.  roto-tiller,  822-3 1 29.  Gendron  baby  carriage,  Ext. 
6358  or  824-7093,  6 to  9 p.m.  1985  front- wheel  drive,  four-speed 
Dacia  sedan,  under  warranty.  Ext.  3488  or  884-3002,  evenings.  1981 
Honda  Civic,  1976  Buick  Riviera,  1974  Camaro,  821-5813.  Men’s 
10-speed  bicycle,  823-1909,  after  6 p.m.  Three-bedroom  house, 
northeast  Guelph,  Tony,  Ext.  2618  or  822-7615. 

Wanted:  Sailboat,  CL- 1 4 or  similar,  1 4-foot  boat  preferred,  843-4789. 
Two-bedroom  apartment  for  two  mature,  non-smoking  female  students, 


Ext.  3605  or  836-8002.  Two  bunk  beds  in  good  condition,  Ext.  36 17  or 
836-8258. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  rooms  in  a clean  well-managed  house  within 
walking  distance  of  University,  available  May  1,  833-0764.  Two 
bedsitting  rooms,  University  Avenue,  available  for  females  only  for 
summer  and  fall,  summer  rates  $30/week,  Anne,  836-3006.  Bedsitting 
room,  Yeates  Court,  available  for  summer  and  fall,  summer  rates,  Brian, 
822- 1712.  Four-bedroom  house,  fenced  yard,  garage,  central  air,  near 
park  and  schools,  available  immediately,  $800/month  plus  utilities; 
one-bedroom  furnished  apartment,  own  entrance,  on  bus  route, 
821-8857,  after  6 p.m.  Two-bedroom  apartment  with  dining  room, 
living  room,  library  in  historical  stone  home,  no  pets,  $720/month, 
824- 1 773,  evenings.  Two-bedroom  house,  available  July  1 to  Sept.  30, 
fridge,  stove  and  dishwasher  provided,  $670/month,  822-9608. 

Available:  Belgian,  French-speaking  university  student  wishes  to  be  an 
au  pair,  approximately  late  July  to  early  September,  has  previous 
experience,  836-0433. 

“ Personals  ” is  a free  service  offered  by  at  Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and 
students  at  the  University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double  spaced,  and 
submitted  to  at  Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 
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Keep  working  at  a better  future 

Biotechnological  alteration  of  plants  and  animals  will  be  needed  in  the 
future  as  people  try  to  produce  more  and  more  food  from  fewer 
resources  to  feed  a population  that  is  increasing  by  90  million  people  a 
year.  “We  must  instead  look  for  a balance  to  ward  off  global  disaster,” 
said  Keith  Ronald,  director  of  The  Arboretum,  as  he  opened  the  recent 
Arboretum  Symposium  “The  Predicament  of  Man.” 

Monte  Hummed,  president  of  the  Wildlife  Fund  of  Canada,  spoke  in 
the  plenary  session  about  how  humankind  has  the  ability  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  catastrophic  course  it  has  set  itself  on.  Human  welfare 
concerns  most  often  stem  from  environmental  concerns,  he  said,  and 
anti-pollution  movements  have  finally  caught  the  attention  of  indivi- 
duals, organizations  and  lawmakers.  Ironically,  it  is  still  not  popular  to 
be  “anti-nuclear,”  despite  the  increasing  military  build  up  and  the 
Chernobyl  disaster,  he  said.  A co-founder  of  Pollution  Probe  with 
Donald  Chant,  who  was  also  present  at  the  symposium.  Hummed  said 
he  is  disappointed  with  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  area  of  resource 
conservation.  “These  concerns  seem  to  be  slipping  from  our 
consciousness,”  he  said,  noting  that  the  participants  were  sipping  their 
coffee  from  disposable  stryofoam  cups.  O 


Library  hours  for  spring 

May  4 to  July  19 

Monday  to  Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday,  Sunday  and  Holidays 

8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
noon  to  10  p.m. 

July  20  to  Aug.  9 

Monday  to  Friday 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  August 
Civic  Holiday 

8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
9 a.m.  to  midnight 

Aug.  10  to  18 

Monday  to  Friday 
Saturday  and  Sunday 

8:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
noon  to  9 p.m. 

Aug.  19  to  Sept.  7 

Monday  to  Friday 
Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Labor  Day 

8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
noon  to  7 p.m. 

Regular  building  hours  resume  Sept.  8 

Reader  Service  and 
Evening  Reference  Service 

Monday  to  Thursday 
Friday 

(during  University 
summer  hours) 

8:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

(8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.) 

Veterinary  Science  Section 

May  4 to  Aug.  9 

Monday  to  Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday  and  Sunday 

8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Victoria  Day  (May  18) 
Canada  Day  (July  1) 
Civic  Holiday  (Aug.  3) 

SECTION  CLOSED 

Aug.  10  to  Sept.  7 

Monday  to  Friday 
Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Labor  Day 

8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
CLOSED 

Reader  Service 
Monday  to  Friday 
(during  University 
summer  hours) 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Regular  semester  hours  resume  Sept.  8. 

Next  Week  at  Guelph 

THURSDAY,  May  7 

The  Human  Factors  in  Day  Care  - Address,  Jake  Epp,  9 a.m.  Peter 
Clark  Had;  Workshops,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Reproductive  Pathology  of  African  Flying 
Fever,”  Donald  Schlafer,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  220. 

PC  Association  - An  Evening  with  Larry  Grossman,  6;  15  p.m.,  tickets 
Ext.  3435  or  836-9989. 

FRIDAY,  May  8 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  late  registration;  last  day  for 
submission  of  student  petitions. 

Conference  - The  Human  Factors  in  Day  Care,  9 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m., 
Peter  Clark  Had. 

Current  Issues  in  Agriculture  - “The  Global  Agricultural  Research 
System,”  Bid  Tossed,  3 p.m.,  Crop  Science  121. 

SUNDAY,  May  10 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.;  West  Montrose,  58  miles, 
10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  Slimy  Songsters,  2 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

Concert  - Wellington  Winds,  3 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

MONDAY,  May  11 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  7:30  p.m..  Athletics  Centre  203. 

Harshman  Lecture  - “The  Two-Paycheque  Family,”  Helena  Lopata,  8 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Had  149. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  13 

Symposium  - Vertebrate  Visual  Transduction,  10:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
MacNaughton  (Physical  Sciences)  105. 

Worship  - Ecumencial  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  Level  5,  UC. 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge,  25  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  7 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre  (cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m.). 
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The  gift 
that  sparkles 


Corvette  tops  list  of  prizes  offered  in  raffle 


“Now  you  know  what  a sparkle  is,”  said 
George  Morris  as  he  turned  over  the  keys  of  his 
gleaming  1985  red  Corvette  to  President  Burt 
Matthews  May  7. 

Morris’s  sports  car,  valued  at  $42,000,  will 
be  the  grand  prize  in  a fund-raising  draw  for 
The  Campaign , which  will  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  football  game  during  Homecoming 
Weekend,  Sept.  25  to  27. 

Morris  and  his  wife,  Kay,  drove  the  car  from 
their  farm  near  Chatham  to  campus  to  make 
the  presentation  before  a crowd  that  included 
campaign  organizers  and  volunteers,  media 
representatives  and  members  of  the  University 
community. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  dreamed  of  owning  a 
Corvette  has  a chance  to  make  that  dream 
come  true  for  only  $10,  the  price  of  a ticket. 
Second  prize  in  the  draw  is  a trip  for  two  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  valued  at  $3,000,  courtesy  of 
Canadian  Airlines  International.  Third  prize  is 
$ 1 ,000  cash,  donated  by  Robert  Skipper,  OAC 
’51,  a neighbor  of  Morris’s  and  a supporter  of 
The  Campaign.  Fourth  and  fifth  prizes  are 
vouchers  for  $500  shopping  sprees  at  Stone 
Road  Mall  and  Guelph’s  Eaton  Centre. 

The  draw  is  an  innovative  idea  that  should 
bring  a lot  of  public  attention  to  The  Campaign, 
says  Marilyn  Robinson  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  whose  corporate  committee 
hopes  to  raise  $50,000  on  the  sale  of  tickets.  As 
of  April  30,  The  Campaign  had  raised 
$30,357,344  — 50.59  per  cent  of  its  $60- 
million  goal. 

Morris  says  he  donated  the  car  because  he 
and  the  University  have  a common  interest  in 
agriculture.  Agriculture  “is  an  industry  I should 
help  because  I know  more  about  it  than 
anything  else.” 

Although  experience  is  his  only  alma  mater, 
Morris’s  name  has  been  known  on  this  campus 
for  many  years.  He  was  honored  with  an  OAC 
Centennial  Medal  for  his  contributions  to 
progressive  change  and  development  in  agri- 
culture, and  for  the  enthusiasm  for  modern 
farming  he  has  imparted  to  young  people. 

Morris  is  a founding  member  of  the  Ontario 
Beef  Improvement  Association,  a member  of 
the  Ontario  Corn  Council  and  past  president  of 
both  the  Canadian  and  Ontario  cattlemen’s 


The  real  fun  in  life  is 
how  you  get  from  here 
to  there,  says  George 
Morris,  right,  as  OAC 
Dean  Freeman 
McEwen  admires  the 
/ 985  red  Corvette 
Morris  has  donated  to 
the  University.  The  car 
is  to  he  raffled  to  raise 
money  for  The 
Campaign. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy, 
Photographic  Services 


associations.  He  operated  a 500-acre  beef 
feedlot  operation  near  Merlin  and  has  20  years 
experience  in  the  wholesale  butcher  business. 
An  early  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  a beef 
grading  system,  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  feeding 
of  corn  silage  to  cattle  and  was  the  first  farmer 
in  Ontario  to  mix  urea  with  corn  to  improve  its 
feed  value. 

The  luxury  built  into  the  red  Corvette  says 
much  about  its  owner.  “Many  people  might 
think  this  is  just  four  wheels,”  says  Morris,  who 
has  a pick-up  truck  to  drive  when  he  wants  to 
go  from  here  to  there.  “The  real  fun  in  life  is 
how  you  get  from  here  to  there.” 

The  car  has  red  leather  upholstery,  a 
California  sun  roof,  four-speaker  Bose  sound 
system,  cruise  control,  a specially  designed  roll 


bar  in  the  roof,  and  has  only  been  driven  1 0,000 
kilometres. 

Morris,  who  admits  to  being  almost  80  years 
old,  has  always  been  a lover  of  good  cars.  He 
bought  the  first  yellow  roadster  ever  made  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  says  he  and  his  wife 
stopped  traffic  on  Broadway  when  they  drove  it 
to  New  York  City.  This  is  his  second  Corvette, 
but  it  may  not  be  his  last.  “I’m  still  young,”  he 
says. 

The  car  will  be  on  display  in  Alumni  House 
during  Alumni  Weekend  and  will  then  begin  a 
tour  of  local  malls,  conferences  and  community 
activities. 

Tickets  will  be  available  on  campus  in  early 
June  from  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
staff  and  by  telephone  orders  to  Alumni 
House.  O 


Library  receives  Spring  Festival  archives 


McLaughlin  Library  is  the  new  home  of  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival’s  archives.  Festival 
officials  deposited  the  records  in  the  Library 
April  28,  commemorating  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  festival. 

The  material  will  be  catalogued  and  made 
available  to  researchers  and  those  interested  in 
theatre  history.  The  Library  already  holds  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  collections  of  material 
relating  to  George  Bernard  Shaw,  as  well  as  the 
archives  of  Ontario  theatre  companies  such  as 
CentreStage,  Toronto’s  Young  People’s  Theatre 
and  the  Tarragon  Theatre. 

“The  archives  will  further  enhance  the  Uni- 
versity’s ability  to  serve  as  a research  centre  for 


theatrical  studies,”  says  Prof.  Len  Conolly, 
acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts. 

The  festival  archives  include  musical  scores, 
posters,  autographed  photographs  of  artists, 
correspondence  with  artists,  press  clippings 
and  reviews,  audio  tapes  and  business  records 
of  the  GSF  board.  There  are  also  costumes  and' 
properties  from  operas  commissioned  by  the 
GSF. 

A quilt  designed  and  executed  by  Guelph 
artists  and  artisans  carries  embroidered  signa- 
tures of  many  artists  who  have  performed  in 
the  festival.  Of  particular  interest  to  opera  buffs 
is  a collection  of  Edward  Johnson  memorabilia. 


Computing  allocation 
at  top  of  Senate  agenda 

The  Committee  for  Information  Technology 
will  ask  Senate  May  1 9 to  approve  as  advice  to 
the  president  the  1987/88  computing  allocation 
to  the  various  colleges/directorates  for  use  of 
the  central  computing  facilities. 

The  proposed  allocations  for  1987/88  in 
terms  of  computing  capacity  units  is  the  same 
as  1986/87  allocations,  says  a report  from  the 
Committee  on  Information  Technology. 

In  other  business,  Senate  will  consider  a 
Research  Board  motion  that  the  review  of  the 
Gerontology  Research  Centre  be  delayed  until 
May  1989.  Senate  approved  the  establishment 
of  the  centre  in  June  1 982,  on  the  condition  that 
after  either  five  years  or  the  termination  of  the 
institutional  grant  from  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC)  — 
whichever  occurs  first  — the  University  should 
assess  whether  the  centre  should  be  continued. 
The  SSHRC  grant  ends  in  March  1989,  and  the 
board  believes  that  would  be  the  best  time  to 
conduct  the  review. 

Senate  will  also  be  asked  to  approve  the  list 
of  graduands  for  spring  convocation,  two  new 
awards,  course  changes  in  the  1988/89  Graduate 
Calendar  and  additions  to  graduate  and  asso- 
ciated graduate  faculty. 

Senate  will  meet  at  5 p.m.  in  Room  113, 
MacNaughton  (Physical  Sciences)  building.  O 


Senate  votes  three  to 
selection  committee 
for  president 

Profs.  Patricia  Gentry,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  Jack  Tanner,  Crop  Science,  and 
Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy/History,  were 
elected  by  Senate  ballot  to  represent  faculty 
on  the  selection  committee  for  president. 


Taking  part  in  the  ceremonial  deposit  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  archives  were,  left  to  right, 
Vice-President,  Academic,  Jack  MacDonald,  chief  librarian  John  Black,  History  professor  Terry 
Crowley,  GSF  chair,  and  Dr.  Murdo  MacKinnon,  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  University  and  former 
GSF  chair.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Sexuality  conference  to  deal  with  critical  social  issues 


The  ninth  annual  sexuality  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Family  Studies  and 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  will 
focus  on  some  of  society’s  most  critical  social 
issues,  including  an  update  on  AIDS  and  other 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  child  sexual 
abuse,  teenage  pregnancy  and  the  effects  of 
sexually  explicit  materials. 

Scheduled  for  June  8 to  10,  the  conference’s 
theme  is  “Sexuality:  Today’s  Personal  and 
Social  Dilemmas.”  It  is  expected  to  attract 
more  than  600  teachers,  nurses,  physicians, 
social  workers  and  members  of  the  clergy. 

This  year’s  plenary  speakers  — Drs.  Jessie 
Potter,  Carol  Cassell  and  Don  Mosher  — are 
recognized  for  their  work  in  the  areas  of 
intimacy  and  communication,  sex  education 
and  sexual  guilt. 

Potter  will  open  the  conference  June  8 with  a 
talk  on  “Touch,  Communication  and  Sex”  and 
will  also  lead  a workshop  on  “Helping  Men  and 
Women  Understand  Each  Other.”  Potter  is  a 
popular  guest  on  U.S.  radio  and  television 


programs,  has  produced  two  award-winning 
films  on  the  subjects  of  touch  and  communi- 
cation, and  taught  on  the  medical  faculties  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  Northwestern 
University. 

Cassell  will  speak  on  “Why  Women  Confuse 
Love  and  Sex”  June  9 and  will  give  workshops 
on  “Helping  Teens  Make  Better  Decisions 
About  Love  and  Sex”  and  “The  Male  Revolt: 
The  Changing  Roles  and  Expectations  of  Men.” 
Cassell  is  past-president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Sex  Educators,  Counsellors  and 
Therapists,  and  has  just  published  a book  on 
family  sex  education. 

Mosher  will  speak  June  1 0 on  “The  Rules  of 
the  Sex  Guilt  Script.”  He  is  a clinical  psycho- 
logist and  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  has  published 
more  than  70  academic  papers. 

Workshops  will  cover  topics  as  diverse  as 
the  prevention  of  child  sexual  abuse,  coping 
with  adoption,  and  what  teens  want  to  know 
about  sex. 


For  more  information,  call  or  write  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Room  160,  Johnston  Hall, 
Ext.  3957.  O 


UGFA  teaching  awards 

The  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation’s annual  teaching  awards  will  be 
presented  following  the  UGFA’s  annual 
meeting  May  28  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

Distinguished  professor  awards  will  go 
to  Profs.  John  Bligh,  English  Language 
and  Literature;  P.K.  Basrur,  Biomedical 
Sciences;  Leslie  Thomas,  Land  Resource 
Science;  Joseph  Mokanski,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics;  and  Jorge  Nef,  Political 
Studies.  Prof.  Blair  MacNeill,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  will  receive  the  special 
professorial  merit  award  and  be  named 
distinguished  university  professor. 

The  annual  meeting  begins  at  3:30  p.m.; 
the  awards  will  be  presented  at  5 p.m.  O 
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Convocation  honors  to  nine 


The  University  will  recognize  five  scientists 
and  scholars  from  Canada  and  around  the 
world  with  honorary  degrees  at  spring  convo- 
cation ceremonies  June  2 to5.  In  addition, four 
retired  faculty  members  will  be  honored  with 
special  awards. 

Renowned  Canadian  landscape  architect 
Humphrey  Carver  and  Dr.  Clay  Gilson  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba  will  receive  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degrees.  Dr.  Mary  Hesse  of 
Cambridge  University,  Dr.  Alexander  King, 
president  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  and  Dr.  Stephan 
Perren  of  Switzerland  will  receive  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degrees. 

The  University  will  bestow  professor  emeritus 
status  on  Profs.  Jakob  Amstutz,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  and  Prof.  John  George,  Department 
of  Zoology.  Prof.  George  Bedell,  School  of 
Hotel  and  Food  Administration,  and  Prof.  John 
Powell,  School  of  Human  Biology,  will  receive 
the  University’s  Medal  of  Merit.  The  medal 
recognizes  retired  faculty  members  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  University  through 
teaching  and  other  areas  of  its  activities. 

Humphrey  Carver 

Prominent  in  Canada  for  more  than  half  a 
century  as  a landscape  architect  and  town 
planner,  Carver  is  known  for  his  melding  of 
social  concerns  and  housing  policy  needs.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  books  and  helped  found 
the  Community  Planning  Association  of 
Canada. 

Clay  Gilson 

Gilson  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  Canada  in  the  areas  of  agricultural 
economics  education  and  policies  formulation. 
A graduate  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  and 
Iowa  State  University,  he  has  been  a faculty 
member  at  Manitoba  since  1954.  During  that 
period,  he  has  served  as  department  head,  dean 
of  graduate  studies  and  vice-president. 

As  a key  member  of  study  groups,  councils 
and  committees,  Clay  Gilson  has  had  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  development  of  agricultural 
policies,  especially  in  Western  Canada.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Manitoba  Institute  of 
Agrologists  and  the  Canadian  Agricultural 
Economics  Society  and  is  a fellow  of  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada. 

Mary  Hesse 

A graduate  of  Imperial  College,  London, 
Hesse  received  her  doctorate  in  mathematical 
physics  from  the  University  of  London,  and 
later  took  a degree  in  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  science,  a subject  in  which  she  is  recognized 
as  a leading  scholar.  After  teaching  at  London 
and  Leeds  University,  she  was  appointed  lec- 
turer in  philosophy  of  science  at  Cambridge  in 
1960. 

The  author  of  five  books,  Hesse  has  served  as 
editor  of  the  British  Journal  for  the  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  sits  on  the  editorial  board  of  four 
other  journals.  She  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
British  Academy  in  1971. 


Alexander  King 

President  of  the  Club  of  Rome  since  1984, 
King  is  a Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  and  a Companion  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  He  began  his 
career  as  a lecturer  and  researcher  in  physical 
chemistry  at  Imperial  College,  London. 

After  serving  as  a scientific  officer  in  the 
Foreign  Service  and  head  of  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council’s  Scientific  Secretariat,  he 
became  interested  in  the  interaction  between 
science  and  the  social  sciences.  Becoming 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  problems 
facing  society,  he  co-founded  the  Club  of 
Rome  with  Dr.  Aurelio  Peccei  of  Italy. 

From  1961  to  1974,  he  served  as  director 
general  for  scientific  affairs  and  education  for 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development.  He  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  the  Chemical  Society 
and  the  World  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  also  holds  the  United  States  Medal  of 
Freedom. 

Stephan  Perren 

Perren  is  professor  of  surgical  research  and 
director  of  the  M.  E.  Muller  Institute  for 
Biomechanics  at  the  University  of  Bern.  He  is  a 
surgeon  recognized  for  his  skill  in  stabilizing 
fractures  and  in  other  areas  of  medical  research. 
His  additional  interests  in  biomechanics,  elec- 
tronics and  metallurgy  have  led  him  to  research 
for  which  he  is  internationally  renowned.  Such 
work  has  led  to  treatment  of  skeletal  fractures 
not  only  in  humans,  but  also  in  companion 
animals  and  livestock. 

The  author  of  more  than  400  papers,  Perren 
has  instructed  thousands  of  surgeons  and 
veterinary  surgeons  in  his  practical  courses  at 
the  Swiss  Research  Institute  at  Davos,  where  he 
is  director  of  the  experimental  surgery 
laboratory. 

Jakob  Amstutz 

A faculty  member  at  Guelph  since  1970, 
Amstutz  officially  retired  in  1 984,  but  continues 
to  teach  on  a part-time  basis.  Widely  recognized 
as  a scholar,  he  has  published  five  books, 
chapters  in  1 6 other  books,  and  many  papers  in 
German,  French  and  English.  Popular  on 
campus  as  an  undergraduate  lecturer  and  super- 
visor of  graduate  students,  he  has  also  lectured 
in  the  city  on  such  topics  as  Christian  ethics  and 
religion  in  Canadian  literature. 

John  George 

Born  and  educated  in  India,  George  joined 
the  University  of  Baroda  in  1950  as  the  first 
head  of  its  zoology  department,  and  over  the 
next  decade  developed  one  of  the  leading 
zoology  departments  in  India.  He  came  to 
Guelph  as  professor  of  zoology  in  1967,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1986. 

Twice  a Fulbright  Fellow,  George  has  been 
an  invited  speaker  at  symposia  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  southeast 
Asia.  His  many  awards  include  the  1979 


Award  of  Excellence  in  Research  from  the 
Guelph  Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi. 

George  Bedell 

Bedell’s  special  contribution  to  the  University 
was  the  development  of  Canada’s  first  degree 
program  in  the  field  of  hospitality  management. 
The  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Administration 
now  has  hundreds  of  graduates  who  enjoy 
professional  status  in  their  field,  thanks  to  the 
high  standards  that  Bedell  set. 

His  awards  include  the  Diplomate  of  the 
Canadian  Restaurant  Association  Foundation, 
the  Jack  C.  Sim  Man  of  the  Year  and  the 
Queen’s  Silver  Jubilee  Medal. 

John  Powell 

Powell  came  to  Guelph  in  1965  as  the  first 
head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
now  known  as  the  School  of  Human  Biology. 
He  planned  and  developed  the  honors  under- 
graduate program  and  later  the  master’s 
program,  and  served  on  many  University 
committees.  He  instituted  the  Cardiovascular 
Club  on  campus,  a noon-hour  program  of 
fitness.  Long  involved  in  track  and  field 
coaching,  he  is  widely  recognized  for  his 
service  to  the  international  Olympic  movement 
and  the  International  Olympic  Academy  in 
Greece.  O 

Day-care  agreement 
by  June,  says  Epp 

Jake  Epp,  federal  minister  of  health  and  welfare, 
told  a crowd  of  more  than  400  attending  the 
National  Guelph  Conference  on  Child  Care 
May  7 that  day  care  is  a major  social  issue 
because  “the  reality  of  life  today  is  that  the 
majority  of  women,  married  or  not,  work 
outside  the  home.” 

He  said  it  would  be  premature  to  say  what 
his  department  will  recommend  on  day  care, 
but  is  confident  that  a federal-provincial  agree- 
ment on  day  care  will  be  reached  by  the 
promised  deadline  of  June.  Day  care  is  a 
national  concern,  he  said,  but  delivery  of  it  is 
under  provincial  jurisdiction. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
children  need  day  care  because  of  the  private 
arrangements  some  working  parents  make 
with  neighbors  or  family  members,  said  Epp, 
but  there  are  more  than  800,000  children 
under  the  age  of  six  whose  parent  or  parents 
attend  school  or  work  outside  the  home  for  20 
or  more  hours  per  week.  And  there  are  only 
300,000  spaces  in  day-care  centres  across  the 
country.  Everyone  agrees  there  is  an  unmet 
need,  he  said,  but  no  one  knows  the  extent  of 
that  need. 

The  four  principles  governing  any  day-care 
legislation  must  be  concerned  with  quality  and 
ensuring  that  it  is  accessible,  affordable  and 
equitable,  he  said.  O 
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More  than  250  senior  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
spent  two  days  on  campus  during  the  recent  Creation  in  the  Arts  Program  sponsored  by  the 
University  and  the  Wellington  County  Board  of  Education.  They  chose  from  a variety  of 
workshops  with  staff  faculty  and  outside  experts,  including  computer  creativity,  music,  dance, 
writing,  drama  and  television  production.  Pictured  above,  students  in  the  improvisational  theatre 
workshop  parade  across  campus  before  presenting  their  skit  in  Branion  Plaza. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Sewices 


Zoologist 
blasts 
hunting  myths 

North  American  hunters  are  still  living  in  the 
days  of  Davy  Crockett,  says  Prof.  Vernon 
Thomas,  Zoology.  They  hold  “the  1 8th-century 
view”  that  it’s  part  of  their  heritage  to  have 
direct  access  to  huntable  wildlife. 

Hunters  can  use  all  kinds  of  economic,  social 
or  political  grounds  to  justify  hunting,  says 


Thomas,  but  they’re  off  base  if  they  claim  a 
biological  rationale  for  the  sport.  “In  fact,  it’s  a 
deliberate  prostitution  of  biology,”  he  says. 

Some  game  managers  contend  that  wildlife 
populations  have  to  be  hunted  for  their  own 
good  or  they  will  exceed  “optimal”  numbers. 
But  hunting  is  an  imprecise  method  of  popula- 
tion control,  says  Thomas,  and  animal  popu- 
lations in  prime  habitats  are  capable  of  adjusting 
their  own  densities  without  human  interference, 
as  they  have  for  thousands  of  years. 

Some  people  say  that  if  10  per  cent  of  the 
animal  population  will  die  naturally  each  year 
anyway,  why  not  shoot  10  per  cent?  The 
problem  with  this  rationale,  says  Thomas,  is 
that  you  can’t  predict  which  animals  are  going 
to  die  naturally  and  then  shoot  them.  Usually, 
hunting  mortality  just  adds  to  natural  mortality. 


especially  in  the  case  of  trophy  hunting,  where 
prime,  mature,  genetically  fit  animals  — good 
breeding  stock  — are  the  targets. 

Another  justification  hunters  give  for  their 
sport,  says  Thomas,  is  that  huntable  wildlife 
causes  some  damage  to  grain  fields  and 
orchards,  and  that  shooting  some  of  these 
animals  minimizes  the  damage.  This  is  not 
valid,  he  says,  because  the  hunting  season 
begins  after  the  damage  has  been  done. 

North  American  attitudes  toward  hunting 
are  very  different  from  those  of  Europeans, 
Thomas  says.  In  most  European  countries, 
wildlife  is  the  property  of  landowners  and 
hunters  must  be  able  to  pay  the  high  cost  of 
hunting.  To  belong  to  a hunting  group  in 
Germany,  for  example,  the  cost  ranges  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  a year. 

The  hunting  movement  in  Canada  must 
recognize  growing  pressure,  not  just  from 
animal  rights  groups,  Thomas  says,  but  from 
biologists  as  well.  “In  my  opinion,  hunting 
licences  have  to  cost  more  and  the  provincial 
governments  should  use  part  of  those  earmarked 
funds  for  habitat  preservation  and  enhancement. 
At  the  same  time.  I'd  like  to  see  landowners 
with  wildlands  being  given  tax  breaks  for 
wildlife  produced.  This  would  encourage  land- 
owners  to  retain  wildlife  habitat.” 

In  North  America,  wildlife  is  seen  as  the 
property  of  the  state,  a communally  managed 
resource,  Thomas  says.  Hunting  must  become 
a more  socially  responsible  activity  with 
consumers  accepting  responsibility  for 
replacement,  he  says.  O 


Include  all  research 
in  funding  decisions 

The  perception  of  “second-class”  research  is 
inevitable  if  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  excludes  financial  contributions 
from  non-traditional  sources  in  future  research 
funding  decisions.  Dean  of  Research  Larry 
Milligan  told  the  spring  hearing  of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  at  The  Arboretum 
last  week. 

Milligan  says  there’s  a myth  that  contractual 
research  from  sources  such  as  industry,  producer 
groups  and  non-traditional  federal  sources  pays 
for  the  infrastructure  of  research  and  therefore 
doesn’t  need  — and  shouldn’t  get  — further 
assistance  from  MCU.  Proponents  of  this  argu- 
ment contend  that  only  traditional  sources  of 
research  funding  from  agencies  like  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
should  be  used  to  determine  how  much  research 
infrastructure  money  a given  university  is 
allocated. 

But  that  mentality  could  create  a certain 
attitude  towards  non-traditional  research 
funding  sources,  its  users  and  the  institutions 
where  it  is  conducted,  Milligan  says. 

“I’m  worried  about  the  development  of  an 
elitist  philosophy  that  will  divide  universities 
into  two  classes  of  scientists  — those  who  are 
funded  by  traditional  basic  research  sources 
and  those  who  have  developed  a special  relation- 
ship with  industry  and  government.  It  flies  in 
the  face  of  efforts  to  develop  a closer  affiliation 
with  the  latter.”  O 
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Animal  welfare 

Committee  deals  with  research  and  teaching  projects  involving  use  of  animals 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Animal  welfare  has  been  front  and  centre  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  since  1965.  That’s  when 
Prof.  Ed  Bailey,  Zoology,  and  concerned  animal 
users  on  campus  created  the  Animal  Care 
Committee  (ACC)  and  established  Canada's 
first  institutional  guidelines  and  standards  for 
studies  involving  animals  used  in  research  and 
teaching. 

ACC  policy  predated  provincial  and  national 
guidelines  by  almost  five  years,  and  exemplified 
the  University’s  proactive  attitude  towards 
animal  care,  says  Bailey.  Two  decades  later, 
the  committee  Bailey  helped  form  and  still 
chairs  continues  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
animal  care  at  the  University,  setting  standards 
and  creating  policies  that  are  copied  throughout 
North  America. 

The  ACC,  a 12-person  standing  committee 
of  the  Research  Board,  is  responsible  for 
implementing  the  University’s  animal  care 
policy.  The  committee  includes  one  faculty 
member  from  each  college  with  registered 
animal  facilities,  one  faculty  member  from  a 
department  that  does  not  use  animals  for 
research  (currently  Prof.  Hugh  Lehman, 
Philosophy),  one  member  from  the  com- 
munity-at-large (Sandra  Bond,  president  of  the 
Guelph  Humane  Society)  and  a technical  staff 
representative  (Peter  DeVries,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science). 

ACC  members  volunteer  six  hours  of  their 
time  each  week,  mostly  to  carry  out  periodic 
inspections  of  projects  at  the  24  facilities  where 
University  research  is  conducted.  They  also 
pass  judgment  on  certain  “animal  utilization 
protocols”  — formal,  written  proposals  that 
must  be  submitted  by  all  researchers  and 
instructors  to  the  ACC  before  any  experiment 


can  proceed.  These  are  also  reviewed  by  an 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
veterinary  inspector.  “The  process  is  to  make 
sure  animals  are  humanely  used  — not  abused,” 
says  Bailey. 

Prof.  Denna  Benn,  acting  director  of  OVC’s 
Animal  Care  Services  and  an  ACC  member, 
expects  to  field  some  500  protocols  this  year. 
The  standard  two-page  forms  require  re- 
searchers to  justify  every  aspect  of  their  project. 
They  must  respond  to  such  questions  as:  “What 
are  the  alternatives  to  the  use  of  animals  in  this 
project?”  and  “What  research  problems  or 
instructional  principles  does  this  project 
address?” 

Benn  has  the  authority  to  approve  or  reject 
proposals  in  three  categories:  “A”  — involving 
non-living  materials  such  as  tissue  cultures  or 
invertebrates;  “B”  — experiments  on  vertebrate 
animals  that  are  expected  to  produce  little  or 
no  discomfort;  and  “C”  — projects  that  involve 
some  discomfort  or  short-term  pain. 

About  70  per  cent  of  all  animal  research 
projects  conducted  at  University  facilities  fall 
into  the  “B”  category,  says  Benn.  Fish  and  birds 
(mostly  chickens)  make  up  about  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  animals  used. 

The  “B”  projects  are  mostly  observational  in 
nature,  says  Benn,  and  involve  low,  if  any, 
distress.  For  example,  a recent  “B”  protocol 
was  the  study  of  the  effects  of  commonly  used 
drugs  like  painkillers  and  anti-inflammatories 
on  liver  enzymes  of  horses.  These  drugs  are 
routinely  administered  to  race  horses,  and 
veterinarians  need  to  know  how  they  appear  in 
a common  blood  analysis. 

The  research  proposed  giving  a normal 
therapeutic  dose  of  such  drugs  to  six  horses 
over  a five-day  period,  extracting  a seven- 
millilitre  blood  sample,  then  repeating  the 


procedure  once  a month  from  then  on. 

“We  don’t  have  a problem  with  protocols 
like  these,”  says  Denn.  “In  this  case,  the  drug 
dosages  parallel  those  that  would  normally  be 
administered  for  a given  ailment,  and  the 
amount  of  blood  being  withdrawn  for  sampling 
is  within  reason.” 

The  ACC  gets  involved  in  the  handful  of 
projects  that  researchers  label  category  “D” 
and  “E”  or  those  that  Benn  decides  should  be 
upgraded  from  lesser  rankings.  “If  anything, 
we  find  that  researchers  are  usually  tougher  on 
themselves  than  we  are,  and  will  often  give 
their  projects  a categorical  rating  that  is  more 
severe  than  we  would  have  assigned,”  she  says. 

That  leaves  the  ACC  with  assessing  one  or 
two  “D”  projects  a month  — projects  that 
involve  significant  but  unavoidable  distress  or 
discomfort  — and  occasionally  an  “E”  proposal, 
in  which  severe  pain  is  inflicted  on  unanes- 
thetized, conscious  animals.  “These  “E” 
experiments  are  considered  to  be  highly  ques- 
tionable or  unacceptable  — irrespective  of  the 
significance  of  the  results,”  says  Bailey. 

Although  the  ACC  was  active  long  before 
public  interest  in  animal  welfare  surfaced, 
recent  controversy  has  sparked  some  new 
initiatives  on  campus.  OVC  is  pursuing  $1 
million  to  support  a chair  in  animal  welfare, 
which  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  says  would  be 
used  to  study  areas  such  as  animal  pain  and 
confinement  rearing.  And  OVC  is  raising  the 
profile  of  Pet  Trust  — a fund  created  to 
advance  studies  in  diseases  specific  to  com- 
panion animals. 

In  addition,  Lehman  and  Prof.  Frank  Hurnik, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  are  doing  the 
groundwork  for  a new  publication,  Agroethics, 
a journal  for  discussion  of  the  ethical  issues 
confronting  modern  agriculture.  O 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  at  Guelph  deadline  May  8,  1987,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only. 

Administrative  Assistant  I,  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Salary  range:  $348.55  minimum; 
$401. 64  job  rate  (level  5);  $497.00  maximum. 
Administrative  Assistant  I,  Arboretum.  Salary 
range:  $348.55  minimum;  $401.64  job  rate 
(level  5);  $497.00  maximum. 

Clerk,  BA  Counselling  Office,  College  of  Arts 
and  Social  Sciences.  Salary  range:  $291.19 
minimum;  $336.53  job  rate  (level  5);  $419.16 
maximum. 

Clerk,  Research  - Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment; temporary  full  time  for  about  1 year. 
Hiring  range:  $291.19  to  $315.46. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department;  2 
positions.  Job  rate:  $9.77  per  hour;  probation 
rate  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Senior  Admissions  Counsellor,  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Normal  hiring  range:  $26,694  to 
$31,364. 


Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  staff  gather  in  the  reception  area  at  Alumni  House  for  a refreshing 
break  during  the  big  move  May  4.  AlumrvA ffairs  invites  everyone  to  an  open  house  May  28  from  3 to 
5 p.m,  and  to  the  official  opening  June  20  during  Alumni  Weekend. 

Photo  by  Joanne  Walters,  Alumni  Affairs 
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Psychology  plans  more  graduate  programs 


Prof.  Mike  Matthews,  reappointed  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  for  a second  term 
that  begins  Aug.  1,  says  the  department  plans 
to  continue  its  growth  in  the  graduate  area  in 
the  next  five  years. 

Initiatives  taken  during  Matthews’s  first  term 
included  plans  for  two  new  graduate  programs 
— a master’s  program  in  industrial  organiza- 
tional psychology  and  a joint  PhD  program  in 
the  same  area  with  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
The  master’s  proposal  was  approved  by  Senate 
last  month.  If  the  PhD  proposal,  now  at  the 
draft  stage,  goes  through,  it  will  be  the  first 
doctoral  program  in  the  department. 

Plans  are  also  in  the  works  for  a second  PhD 
program  — in  applied  development  and  social 
psychology. 

A number  of  what  Matthews  describes  as 
“internal  housekeeping  chores’’  have  also  been 
undertaken  in  the  last  five  years.  These  include 
the  restructuring  of  the  department’s  internal 
faculty  policies,  and  a variable  workload  scheme 
that  lets  faculty  members  spend  more  time 
working  in  their  areas  of  strength,  whether 
research  or  teaching.  “The  end  result  is  that 
across  all  faculty,  contributions  to  academic 
life  are  equalized,’’  Matthews  says. 

As  faculty  retire,  the  department  will  re- 
examine its  long-term  direction  and  priorities 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching,  he 
says.  University-wide  budget  concerns  will 
mean  the  elimination  of  some  undergraduate 
courses  and  less  frequent  offerings  of  others. 
“The  challenge  is  to  maintain  the  quality  and 
richness  of  the  programs,  while  streamlining 
them  where  possible.” 

Matthews  finds  his  job  both  challenging  and 

Our  people 

Prof.  Bob  Buck,  who  is  retiring  from  his 
position  of  co-ordinator  of  professional  and 
public  affairs  and  student  liaison  at  OVC  Sept. 

1 , will  be  honored  at  a retirement  party  June  25 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club,  Level  5, 
University  Centre.  During  his  career.  Buck  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
Association,  president  of  the  OVC  Alumni 
Association  and  as  official  veterinarian  of 
animal  care  committees  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University,  the  University  of  Waterloo  and  the 
Waterloo  Regional  Board  of  Education.  With 
Dr.  Jack  Cote,  he  established  the  college’s 
externship  program,  where  senior  students  are 
employed  by  practitioners  for  1 2 weeks  during 
the  summer.  Tickets  for  the  reception  are  $ 1 2 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  assistant  dean  of 
OVC  at  Ext.  4411. 


* (' 


Mike  Matthews  Photo  by  Sandra  Couch,  PRI 

satisfying.  He  credits  his  success  to  the  team- 
work basis  on  which  his  management  style 
hinges.  “I  try  to  work  on  a consensus  or  team 
basis,  and  I rely  heavily  on  delegating  major 
sectors  of  responsibility  to  the  very  good 
people  in  the  department.”  O 


The  United  Way  Social  Planning  Council  of 
Guelph  is  asking  the  University  community  to 
help  with  its  strategic  planning  process.  After 
five  months  of  work,  the  council’s  task  force  on 
strategic  planning  has  identified  eight  issues 
that  need  exploration. 

Task  force  member  Andre  Auger,  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Centre,  says  the 
council  would  like  to  hear  from  faculty,  retired 
faculty,  graduate  students  and  staff  who  have 
done,  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing,  research  or 
scholarly  work  on  these  issues:  trends  in  popu- 
lation in  Guelph  and  Wellington  County;  trends 
in  job-related  issues;  trends  in  aspects  of  the 
quality  of  life  of  town  and  country;  trends  in 
community  involvement  in  responding  to  its 
own  needs,  trends  in  philanthropy  in  the  com- 
munity; trends  in  policy  and  service  affecting 
the  quality  of  community  response  to  its  needs; 
the  appropriate  role  for  the  council  over  the 
next  five  years;  and  the  best  organization  of 
council  and  its  relationships  with  other  agencies, 
levels  of  government  and  social  partners,  both 
in  Guelph  and  in  the  county. 

Auger  says  the  task  force,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  a wide  spectrum  of  the 
community,  is  planning  a symposium  on  these 
issues  in  early  1 988.  It  will  give  the  community 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  itself  and  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  issues  it  will  face,  he  says. 

Interested  persons  should  contact  Auger  at 


Society  to  be  launched 
at  landscape  symposium 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Landscape  Ecology 
and  Management  will  be  formally  launched  at 
a four-day  landscape  ecology  symposium  on 
campus  May  19  to  22. 

The  symposium  is  expected  to  attract  90  to 
100  participants  from  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia,  Israel  and  China, 
says  Prof.  Michael  Moss,  Geography,  who  is 
organizing  the  symposium  along  with  Strath 
Davis,  a research  associate  in  the  department. 

Sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Landscape  Ecology  Management,  the  Canada 
Committee  on  Ecological  Land  Classification 
and  the  Department  of  Geography,  sessions 
will  cover  international  approaches  to  landscape 
ecology,  Canadian  perspectives  of  landscape 
ecology,  landscape  as  habitat,  landscape  policy 
and  planning,  landscape  management,  land- 
scape inventory  and  resource  monitoring  and 
landscape  dynamics. 

Sessions  are  open  to  anyone.  For  further 
details,  call  Moss  at  Ext.  2171.0 


Appointments 

Anthony  Clarke  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Microbiology 
in  an  already  established  position.  O 


Ext.  2277,  Linda  Reith,  96  Delhi  St.,  Guelph,  at 
837-0267  or  Morris  Twist  at  821-0571.  O 

Letters  to  the  Editor — 

Restore  publications  column 

May  I say  how  disappointed  I am  that  at 
Guelph  has  been  unable  to  restore  the 
faculty  publications  column. 

The  university  that  is  unable  to  dissemi- 
nate information  of  this  kind  is  diminished 
as  a community.  It  threatens  to  become 
not  an  association,  but  an  aggregation  of 
scholars. 

Clearly,  the  resources  of  at  Guelph  are 
not  unlimited.  As  a short-term  solution, 
could  the  “Personals”  column  be  replaced 
with  a “Recent  Publications”  column. 
Surely  it  is  more  important  for  the  com- 
munity to  know  of  the  work  of  a distin- 
guished colleague  than  of  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  a “multi-press  juicer.”  The 
long-term  solution  is,  of  course,  to  find  a 
place  for  both  “Recent  Publications”  and 
“Personals”  in  at  Guelph , and  I hope  we 
will  see  this  solution  realized  in  the  near 
future. 

Prof.  Grant  McCracken, 
Consumer  Studies.  O 


Correction 

In  the  photograph  of  the  Equine  Research 
Centre’s  ground-breaking  ceremony  that 
appeared  in  at  Guelph  last  week,  Jack 
Pemberton,  chair  of  the  ERC  advisory 
council,  was  incorrectly  identified  as  Dr. 
Clare  Rennie.  O 


Social  council  wants  University  expertise 
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Briefly 


THE  RAINBOWS  outdoor  patio  is  now  open 
in  Branion  Plaza.  Operated  by  Food  Services, 
Rainbows  is  open  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  until  the  end  of  September. 
Now  in  its  second  year  of  operation.  Rainbows 
is  a cash-only  operation,  with  seating  for  64 
people,  says  manager  Tara  Bridges.  The  menu 
includes  gourmet  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  steak 
on  a bun,  fresh  fruit  salad,  strawberries  with 
whipped  cream  and  non-alcoholic  cocktails. 

OAC  IS  OFFERING  a series  of  introductory 
computing  courses  beginning  May  20.  For 
details,  contact  Tony  Mackay,  Ext.  3450. 

FEDERAL  GRANTING  COUNCIL  work- 
shops, sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Research,  are 
designed  to  give  faculty  members  information 
about  grant  applications,  including  how  councils 
review  them,  common  problems  and  ideas  for 
improving  them.  The  schedule  is  as  follows: 
May  25,  Medical  Research  Council,  Wing  A, 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  May  27,  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  Room  105, 
MacNaughton  building;  and  June  5,  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council, 
Room  105,  MacNaughton  building.  Sessions 
run  from  1:10  to  5 p.m. 

THE  CHARISMA  OF  QUILTS  is  a show  by 
Ralph  Beney  on  display  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
Level  5,  University  Centre,  until  May  29. 

A SMOKING  CESSATION  CLINIC  will  begin 
June  1 and  is  open  to  all  smokers  at  the 
University.  Cost  is  $50  for  the  seven  sessions, 
which  will  be  held  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  It  is  being  offered  again  in  accordance 
with  the  University’s  objective  to  establish  a 
smoke-free  environment.  Space  is  limited;  for 
more  information  or  to  register,  call  Ext.  6700. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SERVICES  over  the 
spring  semester  will  be  as  follows:  from  May 
1 0 to  Aug.  1 6,  mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  the  alumni  lounge  of  the  MacKinnon 
building  every  Sunday.  From  July  6 to  Aug.  1 4, 
week-day  masses  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel, 
Level  5,  University  Centre,  at  5 p.m.  Mondays, 
noon  Tuesdays  and  8 a.m.  Fridays.  From  May 
14  to  Aug.  13,  Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer  will  be  Thursdays  at  5 p.m.  in  the 
Chapel. 

THE  ARBORETUM’S  Sunday  Afternoon  Walk 
on  May  24,  the  last  walk  with  few  mosquitoes, 
will  observe  the  transition  from  spring  to 
summer.  The  walk  begins  from  the  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 

THE  RED  SHIELD  APPEAL  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  now  under  way  with  a 1987  objective 
of  $84,500.  University  employees  will  receive 
information  about  the  campaign  at  their  home 
addresses.  Donations,  made  out  to  the  Red 
Shield  Appeal,  can  be  sent  to  Prof.  Mark 
Waldron,  director  of  the  School  of  Part-Time 
Studies  and  Continuing  Education,  who  is 
chairing  the  University  division  of  the  appeal. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  EXCURSIONS 
leave  from  The  Arboretum’s  J.C.  T aylor  Nature 
Centre  at  7 p.m.,  but  are  cancelled  if  it’s  raining 
at  5 p.m.  These  guided  walks  are  especially 
designed  for  adults  and  concentrate  on  a 
different  theme  each  week.  On  May  27  the 
theme  is  “Trees”;  on  June  3,  it  is  “Turtles.” 

INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  work 
shops,  seminars  and  discussions,  sponsored  by 
the  Office  for  Educational  Practice,  are  designed 
to  assist  faculty  members  in  improving  their 
teaching.  “Encouraging  Student  Learning  in 
Large  Classes”  is  May  2 1 ; “Making  Your  Own 
Overhead  Transparencies”  is  June  4;  “Your 
Thesis  and  Your  Preferred  Way  of  Learning”  is 
June  8;  and  “Evaluation  of  Teaching  in 
Canadian  Universities”  is  June  1 7.  In  addition, 
a series  of  informal  discussions  over  lunch, 
addressing  the  University’s  learning  objectives, 
will  be  held  May  20  and  27  and  June  3 and  1 0 
from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  370,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  building.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Mei-fei  Elrick,  Ext.  3522. 

THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  meeting 
tentatively  scheduled  for  May  28  will  not  be 
held  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  agenda 
items.  The  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  board  is  June  25  at  3 p.m. 


THE  GUELPH  HUMANE  SOCIETY  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Humane  Societies  with  the  “OFHS  Shelter 
Program  Award”  for  a population  under 
1 00,000.  Sandra  Bond,  president  of  the  Guelph 
society,  is  also  the  public/community  member 
on  the  University’s  Animal  Care  Committee. 
“She  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  effective 
and  efficient  workings  of  this  committee, 
bringing  the  concerns  of  the  community  for 
animal  welfare  to  the  committee,”  says  Dr. 
Denna  Benn,  acting  director.  Animal  Care 
Services. 

LESLIE  KINTON,  piano,  and  friends  are 
featured  in  a recital  May  24  at  2 p.m.  in  the 
Nicholas  Goldschmidt  Room  (Room  107), 
MacKinnon  building.  There  is  free  admission 
to  this  event,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Music 
Department. 


No  at  Guelph  May  21 

At  Guelph  will  not  be  published  May  2 I 
Copy  for  the  May  28  issue  should  reach 
Public  Relations  and  Information  by  noon. 

May  21.0 


A group  of  students  in  the  French  studies  section  of  the  Department  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
recently  participated  in  a four-day  immersion  exchange  project  with  the  University  of  Quebec  at 
Chicoutimi.  Left  to  right:  Carolyn  Jones  of  Guelph,  Marlene  Simard  and  Marie -Christine  Tremblay 
of  Quebec,  Gage  Baker  of  Guelph,  Guelph  co-ordinator  Prof.  Francois  Pare,  Jeanne  Blackburn, 
member  of  the  Quebec  National  Assembly  for  Chicoutimi  Charles  Bouchard  of  Quebec  and 
Jacqueline  Blais  of  Guelph.  Absent:  Quebec  co-ordinator  Prof  Maryel  Archambault. 

Photo  courtesy  o/Quotidien  de  Chicoutimi 
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Next  Week  at  Guelph  - 

THURSDAY,  May  14 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC 
Level  5. 

FRIDAY,  May  15 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  application  to  graduate  for  fall 
convocation. 

Cycling  Club  - Barbecue,  contact  Dave  or  Maggie  Laidlaw,  837-1732. 

SUNDAY,  May  17 

CyclingClub-  Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.;Belwood,  50  miles,  10a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni 
lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Spring  Birds,”  2 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  18 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Victoria  Day,  no  classes  scheduled. 

TUESDAY,  May  19 

Senate  - Meeting,  5 p.m.,  MacNaughton  (Physical  Sciences)  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  20 

Learning  Objectives  Discussion  - Moral  Maturity,  noon.  Chemistry/ 
Biochemistry  370. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “My  Ecuadorean  Adventure,”  David  Josephy, 
12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road,  17  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Late  Warblers,”  7 
p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre,  cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  May  21 

Conference  - Ethics  and  Justification,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  HAFA, 
continues  May  22  and  23. 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level 
5. 

SUNDAY,  May  24 

Cycling  Club  - St.  George,  48  miles,  9:45  a.m.,  UC  south  doors;  lunch 
diagnostic  clinic. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni 
lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Late  Spring,”  2 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

Recital  - Leslie  Kinton,  piano,  and  friends,  2 p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07,  free. 

MONDAY,  May  25 

Grant  Workshop  - Medical  Research  Council,  1:10  p.m.,  Peter  Clark 
Hall,  Wing  A. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  27 

Learning  Objectives  Discussion  - Terms  of  Inquiry,  noon.  Chemistry/ 
Biochemistry  370. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - The  Immunochemical  and  Physical  Structure 
of  Variant  Surface  Glycoproteins  from  African  Trypanosomes,  Michael 
Clarke,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Grant  Workshop  - SSHRC,  1:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  105. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Trees,”  7 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre,  cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m. 


THURSDAY,  May  28 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC 
Level  5. 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow  near  campus,  836-6895, 
after  5 p.m.  Cape  Cod  executive  home,  close  to  Country  Club, 
822-1837,  between  4 and  7:30  p.m.  Antique  treadle  sewing  machine 
with  attachments,  in  good  working  order,  Ext.  2315  or  824-2633. 
Rototiller;  inside  door;  hibachi;  high  chair,  822-3129.  Off-white, 
washable  vertical  blinds,  75”  wide  and  82- 1 12"  long,  suitable  for  patio 
doors.  Ext.  4060  or  821-1634,  after  5:30  p.m.  Bed  with  box  spring. 
Rose,  Ext.  6767  or  836-5265,  after  6 p.m.  Semi-detached  house;  golden 
ash  change  table;  Sunbeam  kerosene  heater,  837-2205.  1982  Honda 
650  Nighthawk,  821-9778.  12-speed  Nishiki  bicycle,  21”  frame, 
Cathy,  Ext.  2292.  Eight  unpainted  32”  x 7”  pine  shutters;  garbage 
disposal;  24”  x 26”  bevelled  mirror;  bathroom  towel  bars;  outside  light 
fixtures,  Ext.  3551  or  836-2868. 

Wanted:  Small  house  or  apartment  to  rent,  close  to  University,  Ext. 
2439  or  856-4413.  Bicycle  touring  equipment  (tent,  panniers  and 
mounts,  compact  stove,  sleeping  bag,  etc.),  Kay,  Ext.  3842  or  Jamie, 
82 1 -6432.  Camping  trailer  to  rent  from  June  1 2 to  July  1 5,  Bernd  Licht, 
Ext.  6163.  Collapsible  ping  pong  table.  Ext.  23 15  or  824-2633.  Two- 
bedroom  apartment  for  two  mature,  non-smoking  female  students,  Ext. 
6756  or  822-5777.  Used  ride  cymbal  and  high  hat.  Ext.  6580. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Miller  Lake  in  Bruce  Peninsula 
during  July  and  August,  Ext.  2 1 88  or  836- 1 397.  Spacious  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  triplex,  separate  entrance,  near  buses,  available  May  16, 
$400,  utilities  included,  763-3978.  Four-bedroom  furnished  house, 
seven-minute  walk  from  University,  available  July  1 to  Dec.  31, 
82 1 -2273.  Sixteen-foot  fibreglass  canoe  with  paddles  and  lifejackets. 
Ext.  3728  or  824-4562,  after  5 p.m. 

Available:  Belgian,  French-speaking  university  student  wishes  to  be  an 
au  pair,  approximately  late  July  to  early  September,  has  previous 
experience,  836-0433. 


“ Personals  ” is  a free  service  offered  by  at  Guelph  for  staff  faculty  and 
students  at  the  University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double  spaced,  and 
submitted  to  at  Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 
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Inside  this  issue:  Two  new  research  chairs 
to  support  biotechnology,  (see  pages  4 and 
5.). 


MCU  gives  $16  million 
for  environmental  biology/horticulture 


The  University  will  have  a first-class  facility  for  environmental  biology  and  horticulture  thanks  to 
MCU's  gift  of $ 1 6 million,  says  President  Burt  Matthews.  Matthews  celebrates  the  good  news  with,  left 
to  right , Prof.  John  Proctor,  chair  of  Horticultural  Science,  Prof.  Susan  Mclver,  chair  of  Environmental 
Biology,  OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen  and  Rick  Ferraro,  College  of  Arts  ’71,  MPP  for  Wellington 
South.  Construction  on  the  building  will  begin  in  1989.  Matthews  says  the  new 
building  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  University 's  physical  plant  needs.  Environmental  Biology,  1 0 years 
old,  has  never  had  a consolidated  home  of  its  own,  and  the  Horticultural  Science  building,  built  in  the 
1 930s,  cannot  be  renovated  for  today ’s  teaching  and  research  needs.  The  greenhouses,  many  of  them 
50  years  old,  can 't  be  compared  to  the  sophisticated  greenhouses  used  in  industry  today. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


A $24-million  environmental  biology/horti- 
cultural science  building  will  be  built  on  campus 
thanks  to  a contribution  of  $16  million  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

The  MCU  commitment,  announced  at  a 
press  conference  on  campus  May  25 , will  cover 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  new  building, 
which  will  provide  teaching,  research,  green- 
house and  office  space  for  the  departments  of 
Environmental  Biology  and  Horticultural 
Science.  The  University  will  put  up  the  re- 
maining one-third  with  $8  million  in  private 
money  raised  through  The  Campaign. 

An  architect  is  expected  to  be  selected  this 
week  to  design  the  building.  The  proposed  site 
is  adjacent  to  Graham  Hall.  President  Burt 
Matthews  says  the  project  should  go  to  tender 
in  January  1989.  Construction  is  expected  to 
take  about  two  years,  and  a move-in  date  is 
tentatively  set  for  spring,  1991. 

The  departments  of  Horticultural  Science 
and  Environmental  Biology  are  leaders  in 
research  and  development  of  new  techniques 
for  plant  production  and  storage,  for  the  reduced 
use  of  pesticides  and  for  environmental  quality, 
says  Matthews.  And  their  teaching  programs  at 
the  undergraduate,  diploma  and  graduate  levels 
play  a major  role  in  supplying  horticulturalists 
to  Canadian  industry  and  specialists  in  environ- 
mental biology  disciplines. 

But  the  departments  have  had  difficulties 
meeting  their  obligations.  Horticultural  Science 
has  outdated  and  inadequate  facilities,  and 
Environmental  Biology  is  scattered  over  15 
buildings  with  makeshift  facilities  and  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a cohesive  program.  The  greenhouses 
are  more  than  50  years  old. 

Matthews  describes  the  funding  news  as  “a 
godsend.”  With  new  facilities  and  consolidation, 
he  says,  the  departments  will  be  able  to  continue 
their  activities  and  expand  programs  at  the 
graduate  level. 

The  building  of  the  new  facilities  is  a vital 
step  in  dealing  with  issues  related  to  food 
production  and  distribution,  and  the  protection 
of  the  environment  against  the  impact  of 
industrialization,  says  Matthews. 

The  building  will  have  outstanding  benefits 
for  the  University,  he  says,  and  it  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  horticulture  and  green- 


house industries.  “We  are  an  important  research 
and  teaching  institution  in  support  of  this 
industry  — a large  and  important  industry  in 
Ontario  — and  it  deserves  this  kind  of  support.” 
MCU  held  a simultaneous  press  conference 


in  Toronto  to  make  the  announcement.  It  was 
attended  by  Maijorie  Millar,  director  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development,  Edmund  Bovey, 
chair  of  Board  of  Governors,  and  John  Bassett, 
co-chair  of  The  Campaign.  O 


Parking  rates  to  rise  Sept.  1 Appointments 


The  first  parking  permit  rate  increase  since  the 
implementation  of  paid  parking  on  campus  in 
1973  was  announced  May  19. 

Acting  on  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
on  traffic  and  parking  and  the  president’s 
advisory  committee  on  parking  and  traffic  (see 
at  Guelph  Jan.  29),  President  Burt  Matthews 
outlined  new  parking  fees  and  the  introduction 
of  premium  parking  in  a memo  to  the  University 
community. 

As  of  Sept  1: 

• Annual  parking  permit  fee  — $72,  up  from 
$42. 

• Annual  motorcycle  parking  permit  fee  — 
$12,  up  from  $7. 

• Semester  commuter  parking  permit  fee  — 
$24,  up  from  $14. 

• Semester  resident  parking  permit  — $ 1 6,  up 
from  $10. 

• Service  vehicle  permit  — $300  per  year  plus 
the  annual  $72  parking  permit  fee; 

• Premium  parking  permit  — $300  per  year 
plus  the  annual  $72  fee;  and 

• Monthly  parking  permit  fees,  all  categories 
- $12. 

There  are  nine  classifications  under  the  new 
system: 

• Annual  permits:  black  permits  for  black  or 
orange  parking  zones; 

• Motorcycle  permits:  yellow  permits  for  motor- 
cycle parking  areas; 

® Semester  permits:  orange  permits  on  a 
semester  basis  in  black  or  orange  parking 
areas; 

• Resident  semester  permits:  blue  permits  for 
students  living  in  residence  for  blue  parking 
zones; 

• Monthly  permits:  for  students  or  people 


working  or  visiting  the  campus  who  want 
parking  for  up  to  one  month; 

• Service  vehicle  permits:  these  may  be  pur- 
chased by  departments  for  use  by  people 
who  move  around  campus  often  during 
working  hours  for  parking  in  service  vehicle 
zones.  Application  for  these  must  be  endorsed 
by  a department  head  and  will  be  reviewed 
annually.  People  using  this  permit  must  also 
display  their  own  annual  permits.  It  does  not 
allow  parking  in  medical,  premium  or  pay- 
as-you-park  lots  unless  further  fees  are  paid; 

• Premium  parking  permits:  annual  green 
permits  for  people  or  departments  for  one 
reserved,  specifically  assigned  zone  as  well 
as  any  black  or  orange  zone.  The  annual 
permit  must  also  be  purchased  and  displayed, 
and  parking  in  medical  or  service  vehicle 
areas  will  not  be  allowed  without  further  fee 
payment.  This  permit  cannot  be  purchased 
through  payroll  deduction  or  on  a pro-rated 
basis,  and  will  not  be  refundable. 

• Medical,  overnight,  temporary  and  other 
special  permits:  these  must  be  justified  to 
and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Parking 
Administration. 

• Visiting  groups:  visitors  must  pay  for  parking, 
either  in  pay-as-you-park  facilities  or  metered 
areas.  Special  parking  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  large  groups  and  for  special  and 
recurring  events  such  as  convocation. 
Matthews  said  there  are  plans  to  expand 

parking  lots  P14  and  P15  on  the  east,  and  P30 
on  the  west.  A location  for  additional  parking 
in  the  north  section  of  the  campus  is  being 
explored,  he  said,  but  plans  to  develop  the 
ravine  near  the  Cutten  Club  as  a parking  lot 
have  been  scrapped.  O 


Dr.  John  Black  has  been  reappointed  chief 
librarian  as  of  July  1.  Prof.  Mark  Waldron  has 
been  reappointed  director  of  the  University 
School  of  Part-Time  Studies  and  Continuing 
Education  for  a four-year  term  beginning  Sept 
1.  The  term  includes  a one-year  administrative 
leave  from  Sept.  1,  1988,  to  Aug.  31,  1989. 

Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf  will  become  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Crop  Science  Jan.  1, 
1988,  for  a five-year  term.  Prof.  Helmut 
Bertrand  of  the  University  of  Regina  will 
become  professor  and  chairman  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  Jan.  1,  1988,  for  a five- 
year  term. 

Prof.  Donald  Blackburn  will  become  director 
of  the  Associate  Diploma  in  Agriculture  Pro- 
gram July  1 for  a five-year  term. 

Prof.  Elaine  McCreary  will  become  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  June  1. 

As  of  July  1,  Mary  Woodside  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Dr.  Ann 
Wilson  is  assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Drama  and  Dr.  Rhona  Hanning  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Family  Studies. 
Kerry  Daly  and  Judith  Globernman  will  also 
join  Family  Studies  as  assistant  professors, 
pending  completion  of  their  PhD  degrees. 

Barbara  Stuart,  director  of  the  Family  Studies 
Laboratory  Schools,  has  been  appointed  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Family  Studies 
for  a three-year  period  beginning  July  1. 

Helen  Hale  Thomasik,  director  of  nutritional 
services,  department  of  health  services,  Regional 
Municipality  of  Hamilton- Wentworth,  has  been 
appointed  adjunct  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Family  Studies.  O 


Official  openings  highlight  Alumni  Weekend 


The  official  opening  of  Alumni  House  and  new 
facilities  at  OVC  will  be  the  highlights  of 
Alumni  Weekend  ’87,  which  runs  from  June  1 9 
to  21. 

Opening  ceremonies  for  the  new  large  animal 
facility  and  clinical  teaching  laboratory  at 
OVC  are  June  19  at  10  a.m.,  followed  by  tours 
and  demonstrations  at  1 1 a.m.  and  a luncheon 
celebrating  OVC’s  125th  anniversary  at  noon 
in  Creelman  Hall. 

Alumni  House,  no  longer  recognizable  as  the 
sheep  barn  it  once  was,  will  be  officially 
opened  June  20  at  2:30  p.m. 

Other  Friday  events  include  the  annual 
Gryphon  Golf  Tournament,  which  begins  at 
the  Cutten  Club  at  noon,  an  alumni  dinner 
from  4:30  to  7:30  p.m.  in  Der  Keller,  Johnston 
Hall,  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business  annual  barbecue  at  Guelph 
Township  park  at  5:30  p.m.,  the  Graduate 
Student  Association  barbecue  in  the  Lambton 
Fireplace  Lounge  at  6 p.m.  and  the  Alumni 
Beer  Garden  on  the  Lennox-Addington  Patio 
at  8 p.m.  A reception  for  OVC  alumni  begins  at 
6 p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall,  to  be  followed  by  a 
banquet  and  class  reunions. 

On  Saturday,  buses  leave  at  9 a.m.  from 
behind  Johnston  Hall  for  a walk  at  the  Elora 


Gorge.  At  10  a.m.,  OVC  opens  its  doors  for 
tours  and  demonstrations,  while  over  on  the 
south  quad,  the  annual  slowpitch  baseball 
tournament  gets  under  way.  The  official  opening 
of  the  new  FACS  playground  is  at  10:30  a.m., 
followed  by  tours  of  the  college’s  facilities. 

All  alumni  are  invited  to  attend  the  President’s 
Picnic  from  1 1 :45  a.m.  to  1 : 1 5 p.m.  at  Creelman 
Plaza,  where  presentations  of  the  1987  Alumnus 
of  Honor  and  the  Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement 
will  be  made.  The  College  of  Biological  Science 
Picnic  begins  at  Biology  House  at  noon. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  college  alumni 
associations  will  be  holding  their  annual 
meetings  at  various  locations  across  campus. 
OAC  meets  at  9:15  a.m.  in  Room  149, 
Macdonald  Hall;  Mac-FACS  at  9:15  a.m.  in 
Room  209,  HAFA  building;  OVC  at  10:45 
a.m.  in  the  new  auditorium  of  the  Clinical 
Teaching  Laboratory;  College  of  Arts  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Room  104,  Johnston  Hall;  CPS  at  1 1 
a.m.inRoom  101, Mills  Hall;  HAFAat  1 1 a.m. 
in  Room  101,  HAFA  building;  and  the  College 
of  Social  Science  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  308, 
MacKinnon  building. 

The  Alumni  House  official  opening  cere- 
mony, which  runs  from  2:30  to  5 p.m.,  includes 
music  and  tours.  “The  Harvester,”  a sculpture 
by  Florence  Wyle,  will  be  unveiled  at  the 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  at  5 p.m.  The 
sculpture  was  donated  by  the  OAC  Class  of 
’47. 

At  6 p.m.,  an  alumni  reception  and  barbecue 
begins  in  the  Alumni  House  Gardens  and  the 
annual  Golden  Anniversary  Reception  and 
Dinner,  which  honors  OAC  and  Mac  alumni 
who  graduated  50  or  more  years  ago,  gets 
under  way  in  Creelman  Hall.  A number  of 
individual  class  reunions,  receptions  and  dinners 
are  also  planned. 

The  College  of  Social  Science  will  celebrate 
its  10th  anniversary  with  a cake-cutting  cere- 
mony and  reception  in  Centre  Six  of  the 
University  Centre  at  8 p.m.  A dance  follows  at 
9 p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard. 

On  Sunday,  Rev.  Dorothy  Barker  will  provide 
a non-denominational  church  service  on  The 
Arboretum  patio  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  At  1 1 
a.m.,  all  alumni  are  invited  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  University  of  Guelph  Alumni 
Association,  followed  by  a champagne  brunch 
and  outdoor  concert.  The  weekend  wraps  up  at 
2 p.m.  with  a reception  for  major  donors  in 
Creelman  Hall. 

Reservations  are  required  for  many  Alumni 
Weekend  events  and  should  be  made  by  June  5 
through  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  Alumni  House.  O 
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Convocation 
under  the  sun 


Some  1,558  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  and  diplomas  will  be  presented  on  the 
front  campus  at  spring  convocation  ceremonies 
June  2 to  5. 

The  University  will  recognize  five  scientists 
and  scholars  with  honorary  degrees  at  the 
ceremonies  and  will  honor  four  retired  faculty 
members  with  special  awards. 

Convocation  week  begins  with  an  afternoon 
ceremony  June  2 for  graduates  of  the  Associate 
Diploma  in  Agriculture,  Ontario  Diploma  in 
Agriculture  and  Ontario  Diploma  in  Agriculture 
programs.  Prof.  Neal  Stoskopf,  Crop  Science, 
will  address  the  graduands. 

At  the  morning  ceremony  June  3,  Alexander 
King,  president  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
and  will  address  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of 
arts  general  program.  Prof.  Jakob  Amstutz, 
who  officially  retired  from  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  in  1984  but  continues  to  teach  on  a 
part-time  basis,  will  be  made  professor  emeritus. 

At  the  afternoon  ceremony,  Dr.  Mary  Hesse 
of  Cambridge  University  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  and  deliver 
the  convocation  address  to  graduates  of  the 
bachelor  of  commerce  and  honors  bachelor  of 
arts  programs.  Prof.  George  Bedell,  retired 
from  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Administra- 
tion, will  be  presented  with  the  University’s 
Medal  of  Merit. 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  Doug  Ormrod 
will  address  morning  convocation  June  4 in  a 
ceremony  for  graduates  of  the  general  and 
honors  bachelor  of  science  programs.  Retired 
Zoology  professor  John  George  will  be  made 
professor  emeritus.  At  the  afternoon  ceremony, 
renowned  Canadian  architect  Humphrey 
C arver  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  la  ws 
degree  and  will  address  graduates  of  the  doctor 
of  philosophy,  doctor  of  veterinary  science, 
master  of  arts,  master  of  science,  master  of 
landscape  architecture,  bachelor  of  landscape 
architecture  and  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 
programs. 

At  morning  convocation  June  5,  Dr.  Stephan 
Perren  of  Switzerland  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  and  will  address 
graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  applied  science 
and  bachelor  of  applied  science  in  human 
kinetics  programs.  Retired  Human  Biology 
professor  John  Powell  will  receive  a Medal  of 
Merit. 

Dr.  Clay  Gilson,  University  of  Manitoba, 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
at  afternoon  convocation  and  deliver  the  convo- 
cation address  to  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of 
science  in  agriculture,  bachelor  of  science  in 
earth  and  food  science  and  bachelor  of  science 
in  engineering  programs. 

All  morning  ceremonies  begin  at  10  a.m.; 
afternoon  ceremonies  are  at  2:30  p.m.  Robing 
up  is  in  the  main  hallway  of  the  MacKinnon 
building  before  the  procession  across  the  front 
campus.  If  it  is  raining,  the  ceremonies  and 
robing  up  will  take  place  in  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

A reception  for  graduates  and  their  guests 
will  be  held  in  Creelman  Hall  after  each 
ceremony.  O 
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International  involvement 

OUR  MISSION: 

To  serve  the  Canadian 
and  world  communities 
through  high-quality 
teaching  and  research. 


U of  G goes  national 

The  University  of  Guelph  reached  the 
nation  May  27. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  carried  an  eight- 
page  supplement  on  the  University  yester- 
day that  is  expected  to  reach  some  400,000 
readers. 

The  supplement,  in  support  of  The 
Campaign,  was  funded  by  Allelix  Inc., 
Digital  Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd.,  GEAC 
Computer  Corporation,  IBM  Canada  Ltd. 
and  Semex  Canada. 

Produced  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Relations  and  Information,  the  supplement 
is  aimed  at  making  Canada’s  decision 
makers  more  aware  of  the  University’s 


in  Globe  and  Mail 

aims,  objectives  and  achievements,  says 
Gerry  Quinn,  director  of  PRI. 

“To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  any  Canadian  university  has  produced 
a publication  of  this  kind  for  distribution 
by  The  Globe  and  Mail,"  says  President 
Burt  Matthews.  “I  believe  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  this  achievement,  and  that  the 
publication  will  play  an  important  role  in 
expanding  not  only  the  awareness  of  the 
University,  but  also  public  and  private 
support  for  our  institution.” 

Faculty  and  staff  received  copies  of  the 
supplement  before  it  appeared  publicly. 
Copies  are  available  in  department  offices. 
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Chairs  to  strengthen  University’s  research  in  t 


Another  step  in  the  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s thrust  in  biotechnology  was  made  May 
20  with  the  announcement  of  two  new  research 
chairs  — the  J.C.  Rennie  chair  in  animal 
breeding  strategies  and  the  NSERC/Semex 
chair  in  molecular  biology  of  the  mammalian 
embryo. 

Dr.  Charles  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Animal 
Breeding  Research  Organization,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  will  hold  the  chair  in  animal  breeding 
strategies.  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Department 
of  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  will  hold 
the  chair  in  molecular  biology.  Smith  will 
develop  futuristic  breeding  strategies; 
Wildeman  will  conduct  research  aimed  at 
designing  genetic  information  and  regulation 
to  yield  better  livestock. 

Both  chairs  will  complement  work  being 
done  by  Prof.  Keith  Betteridge,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  who  holds  the  Smiley- 
Reeds-McDonald  senior  chair  in  animal  bio- 
technology, which  was  announced  in  March 
1986. 

All  three  chairs  are  supported  by  five-year, 
$2-million  research  grants  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
and  Semex  Canada.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
funding  comes  from  NSERC  and  30  per  cent 
from  Semex,  which  is  now  building  a new 
facility  at  the  University  of  Guelph  Research 
Park. 

Dr.  Arthur  May,  president  of  NSERC,  and 
Dr.  Morris  Freeman,  general  manager  of  Semex, 
say  the  research  supported  by  the  chairs  is 
expected  to  enhance  Canada’s  competitiveness 
in  the  areas  of  animal  genetics  and  reproductive 
biology. 

The  new  chairs  are  part  of  a long-term  plan 
begun  four  years  ago  to  expand  the  University’s 
research  capabilities  in  animal  and  plant  bio- 
technology, says  President  Burt  Matthews.  The 
plan  began  with  the  formation  of  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Biotech,  a joint  endeavor  between 


Charles  Smith 
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the  universities  of  Guelph  and  Waterloo,  con- 
sisting of  four  centres,  two  on  each  campus 
— the  Plant  Biotechnology  Centre  and  the  Animal 
Biotechnology  Centre  at  Guelph,  and  the 
Microbial  Biotechnology  Centre  and  the  Indus- 
trial Biotechnology  Centre  at  Waterloo.  In 
December  1986,  the  Ontario  Egg  Producers 
Marketing  Board  endowed  a research  chair  to 
develop  an  expanded  market  for  eggs.  Matthews 
says  a fifth  chair  in  plant  biotechnology. 


Alan  Wildeman 
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supported  by  NSERC  and  Allelix  Inc.,  is 
expected  to  be  filled  this  year. 

The  two  new  chairs  will  complement  the 
senior  chair  to  form  a complete  research 
program,  says  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan. 
One  is  more  basic  and  one  is  more  applied,  but 
they  both  significantly  increase  the  University’s 
capabilities  in  the  area  of  animal  biotechnology 
and  animal  breeding,  he  says. 

The  chair  in  animal  biotechnology  is  located 
in  the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences,  the 
chair  in  molecular  biology  is  in  the  Department 
of  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  and  the 
chair  in  animal  breeding  strategies  is  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

The  breeding  strategies  chair  is  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Clare  Rennie,  O AC  ’47,  Ontario’s 
assistant  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  and 
food  and  a former  faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
The  chair  will  support  research  in  the  recently 
established  Centre  for  Genetic  Improvement 
of  Livestock. 

Smith,  holder  of  the  Rennie  chair,  is  described 
as  a leader  in  animal  breeding  concepts.  His 
background  includes  teaching,  research  in 
theoretical  genetics  and  practical  livestock 
improvement.  Born  on  an  Aberdeenshire  live- 
stock farm,  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  and  Iowa  State  University.  He 


spent  1 0 years  at  the  Animal  Breeding  Research 
Organization  (ABRO)  at  Edinburgh,  and  then 
eight  years  lecturing  in  the  department  of 
human  genetics  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
before  returning  to  ABRO  in  1974. 

At  ABRO,  Smith  worked  on  practical  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  pig  breeding,  and  he 
helped  set  up  the  national  pig  improvement 
scheme  that  has  made  British  pigs  dominant  in 
international  breeding  markets.  While  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  set  up  the  first 
register  of  inherited  diseases  and  worked  in 
genetic  counselling  related  to  risk  of  inherited 
disease. 

Smith’s  recent  work  has  included  comparative 
assessment  of  new  techniques  in  livestock 
improvement  and  their  impact  on  changing 
breeding  systems  and  strategies. 

Wildeman,  who  describes  himself  as  a “DN  A 
cruncher,”  represents  a younger  generation  of 
researchers  who  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
animal  biotechnology  research.  A member  of 
Guelph  faculty  since  1985,  Wildeman  has 
degrees  in  biology  from  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  He  completed  his  doctoral 
degree  in  genetics  at  Guelph  in  1 983  and  was  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  Institut  de  Chimie 
Biologique,  Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Strasbourg, 
from  1983  to  1985. 

Wildeman’s  research  has  focused  on  gene 
expression  and  regulation,  and  the  new 
appointment  will  allow  him  to  expand  on  that 
work.  O 


‘Thanks  for  great  grads 
Pioneer  Hi  Bred  gives  $ 


by  Mary  Cocivera 

Pioneer  Hi  Bred  Ltd.,  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
seed  companies,  has  committed  $200,000  to 
The  Campaign  for  the  Environmental  Biology/ 
Horticulture  building.  The  plant  biotechnology 
laboratory  in  the  new  building  will  be  named  in 
the  company’s  honor. 

Bill  Parks,  president  of  Pioneer  Hi  Bred  and 
a 1 965  OAC  graduate  in  crop  science,  says  the 
company  made  a significant  commitment  to 
the  University  to  say  “thank  you”  for  producing 
the  excellent  graduates  that  Pioneer  Hi  Bred 
has  hired  over  the  years.  Some  20  Guelph 
graduates,  primarily  from  crop  science  and 
agricultural  economics,  currently  work  for  the 
company. 

“We  have  been  pleased  with  the  calibre  of 
the  individuals  that  have  come  out  of  the 
University,”  says  Parks.  “They  have  good 
technical  and  business  skills  and  can  work 
effectively  with  people.  Guelph  graduates  are  a 
definite  asset  to  the  company.” 

Pioneer  Hi  Bred  has  long-standing  ties  with 
the  University.  The  company  has  sponsored 
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Left  to  right:  Dr.  Morris  Freeman,  general  manager  ofSemex  Canada  in  Guelph,  Dr.  Clare  Rennie, 
OA  C '4  7,  Ontario 's  assistant  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  and  food,  President  Burt  Matthews  and 
Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan.  Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 
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research  fellowships  for  graduate  students  in 
crop  science  and  has  had  contract  research 
conducted  by  faculty  from  several  departments. 
Currently  the  company  is  involved  in  a Program 
for  Industry/Laboratory  Projects  research  grant 
with  the  Department  of  Crop  Science. 

Parks  serves  on  the  OAC  advisory  board, 
which  meets  periodically  to  advise  OAC  on 
industry’s  perspective.  He  is  also  an  active 
campaign  volunteer.  He  and  Marilyn  Robinson, 
development  officer,  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development,  have  approached 
several  southwestern  Ontario  businesses  to  ask 
for  support  for  The  Campaign  and  have  made 
presentations  to  several  industry  associations. 
“It  is  my  hope  that  the  seed  industry  collectively 
can  contribute  $2  million  to  The  Campaign ,” 
he  says. 

Naming  the  plant  biotechnology  lab  in  honor 
of  Pioneer  Hi  Bred  acknowledges  the  company’s 
increasing  involvement  with  modern  techno- 
logy. “Plant  breeding,  a forerunner  to  bio- 
technology, has  been  a tremendous  force  in 
modern  agriculture  for  many  years,”  says 
Parks.  “I  see  no  end  to  the  potential 


accomplishments  in  agricultural  biotech- 
nology.” 

Prof.  Robert  Hall,  Environmental  Biology, 
says  the  new  lab  will  enable  Guelph  scientists 
to  compete  on  a global  scale  in  the  race  to  use 
plants  as  factories  to  produce  useful  products. 
Scientists  in  Environmental  Biology  and  Horti- 
culture have  close  working  relationships  with 
researchers  in  Crop  Science,  Molecular  Bio- 
logy and  Genetics,  Biochemistry  and  other 
areas.  Their  work  overlaps  with  biological 
control  programs,  plant  protection,  plant 
breeding,  industrial  fermentation  and  recom- 
binant DNA  work. 

“Universities  and  industry  need  each  other,” 
says  Parks.  “Universities  need  to  innovate  — to 
offer  wild  ideas  — and  industry  needs  those 
innovations  to  develop  new  and  useful  products 
and  processes.  Just  when  we  think  we  have 
exhausted  our  opportunities  for  technological 
advance,  along  comes  someone  with  a new 
idea  that  opens  up  a new  set  of  doors.” 

Parks  points  to  Guelph’s  development  of 
triazine-resistant  canola  and  cole  crops  as 
examples  of  university  innovation  that  is  so 
vital  to  industry.  O 


Wine  sales  to  fund 
OVC  student  conference 

A wine  with  a difference  will  be  served  at  the 
OVC  alumni  banquet  in  Creelman  Hall  June 
19.  Chardonnay,  a dry  white,  and  Villard  Noir, 
a red,  by  Colio  Wines  of  Canada,  will  bear 
special  labels  commemorating  OVC’s  125th 
anniversary.  The  wine  will  also  be  available  for 
purchase  by  the  bottle  and  the  case. 

The  special  order  is  the  brain  wave  of  the 
executive  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Students’ 
Association,  in  particular  Andra  Waterfield, 
external  vice-president,  Andrea  Ellis,  president, 
and  Kelley  Corcoran,  internal  vice-president. 
Profits  from  wine  sales  will  go  towards  a 
proposed  national  veterinary  students’  con- 
ference scheduled  for  Jan.  21  to  24,  1988. 

The  three  students  are  pleased  with  the 
assistance  they’ve  received  from  faculty 
members  in  planning  the  content  of  the  con- 
ference. For  the  Saturday  program,  they  hope 
to  have  speakers  from  all  four  Canadian 
veterinary  colleges  in  seminar-type  settings,  as 
well  as  a variety  of  wet  labs.  “It  will  also  be  a 
chance  to  show  off  our  new  facilities,”  says 
Waterfield. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
conference,  the  organizers  are  planning  an  all- 
star  hockey  tournament,  faculty-student  con- 
tests, a banquet  and  possibly  a sightseeing  trip 
to  Toronto.  Working  on  the  conference  will  be 
a chance  for  the  college  “to  pull  together,  to 
build  a feeling  of  community,”  Ellis  says. 

The  students  hope  alumni  will  support  their 
efforts  by  purchasing  the  anniversary  wine.  It 
will  sell  for  $7  a bottle  or  $77  per  case  of  12, 
and  orders  can  be  picked  up  at  OVC  during 
Alumni  Weekend  June  20  or  at  Homecoming 
Weekend  Sept.  26.  For  special  pick-up  arrange- 
ments or  more  information,  call  823-8800, 
Ext.  4414  or  4424.  O 


Scottish  Studies 
conference  May  30 

Her  Majesty’s  historiographer  in  Scotland, 
Gordon  Donaldson,  emeritus  professor  of 
Scottish  history  at  Edinburgh,  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  and  be  after-dinner  speaker 
at  the  Canadian  Association  for  Scottish  Studies 
conference  May  30  on  campus. 

Donaldson,  making  his  first  visit  to  Canada, 
will  lecture  on  “The  Scotland  of  James  VI”  and 
give  an  after-dinner  speech  on  “Gordon 
Donaldson’s  Scotland.” 

The  one-day  conference  program  also 
includes  Prof.  Robert  Campbell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk  on  “The  Four  Corners  of  Celtic 
Europe";  Prof.  Ted  Cowan,  History,  who  will 
speak  on  “Scotland  and  the  ‘General  Crisis’  in 
17th-Century  Europe”;  and  Prof.  John  Moir, 
University  of  Toronto,  who  will  speak  on 
“Through  Missionary  Eyes:  The  Glasgow 
Colonial  Society  Papers  as  a Source  of  Social 
History.” 

The  conference  is  open  to  all  interested 
persons.  Registration  begins  at  9:45  a.m.;  cost 
is  $10  general,  $6  for  seniors  and  free  for 
students.  The  conference  takes  place  in  Room 
1 1 7A  of  the  MacKinnon  building;  the  building  is 
at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club.  For  more 
details,  call  Cowan  at  Ext.  3226.  O 
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Our  people 

Retired  Food  Science  professor  Donald  Irvine 
was  named  a “member  emeritus”  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Food  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  its  annual  meeting  in  Hamilton  May 
18.  The  honorary  title  is  bestowed  on  profes- 
sional members  of  the  institute  who  have 
contributed  meritorious  service  to  the  food 
industry  or  the  institute.  Irvine,  who  is  now  an 
adjunct  professor  in  Food  Science,  is  recognized 
for  his  contributions  to  the  cheese  industry. 

Harold  Crawford,  co-ordinator  of  the  Ontario 
Diploma  in  Horticulture  Program,  Independent 
Study  Division,  is  retiring  after  29  years  with 
the  University.  A party  in  his  honor  will  be  held 
July  16  from  6 to  1 1 p.m.  at  the  Cutten  Club. 
Details  and  tickets  are  available  from  Wendy 
Elrick,  Ext.  2655,  or  Penny  Clelland,  Ext. 
3401. 

Dr.  Dennis  Howell,  chairman  and  chief  exe- 
cutive officer  of  Guelph  International  Develop- 
ment Consultants,  attended  the  official  opening 
of  the  Atlantic  Veterinary  College  in 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  May  9.  The  $36.5-million 
facility  is  located  on  the  University  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  campus.  Planning  co-ordinator 
and  dean  of  the  college  is  Dr.  Reg  Thomson,  a 
former  OVC  faculty  member.  The  college 
enrolled  52  students  in  its  first  class  this  year. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  director  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  has  been  invited  to 
serve  on  the  j ury  for  architecture  and  design  for 
the  second  annual  Toronto  Arts  Awards.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Toronto  Arts  Awards  Foundation, 
the  awards  will  be  presented  Oct.  13.  Kehm 
recently  moderated  a seminar  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architecture 
at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  Hamilton. 


Bill  Riggs,  assistant  director  of  Computing 
Services,  will  be  honored  at  a wine  and  cheese 
retirement  party  June  1 0 from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m. 
in  the  Faculty  Club.  RSVP  by  June  1 . Contri- 
butions towards  a gift  should  be  forwarded  to 
Elaine  Schonewille,  Room  216,  ICS  building. 
Ext.  3467. 

Prof.  Marguerite  Andersen,  Department  of 
Languages  and  Literatures,  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  women’s  studies  at  Mount  Saint  Vincent 
University,  Halifax,  from  Sept.  1, 1987,  to  June 
30,  1988.  This  is  a teaching  and  outreach 
position,  one  of  five  chairs  financed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Canadian  universities. 
During  the  year,  Andersen  will  teach  one 
course  per  semester,  give  a number  of  lectures 
and  be  available  to  women’s  groups  in  the 
Maritimes.  She  will  return  to  Guelph  in 
September  1988.  O 

Graduate  News 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Jeffrey  Boyd 
Wilson,  Pathology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  veterinary  science  degree,  is  May  29  at  1 :30 
p.m.  in  Room  2634  (old  209),  main  building, 
OVC.  The  major  paper  is:  “Lesions  of  Right 
Heart  Failure  (Ascites)  in  Broiler  Chickens.” 
Wilson’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Dick  Julian. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Phyllis  Grace 
Paterson,  Nutritional  Sciences,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  June  2 at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  306,  Animal  Science-Nutrition 
building.  The  thesis  is:  “The  Effect  of  Dietary 
Zinc  Deficiency  on  the  Structure  and  Function 
of  the  Rat  Erythrocyte  Membrane.”  Paterson’s 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Bill  Bettger. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 
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Football  coach 
will  carry  on 
champion  tradition 

Athletics  director  Dave  Copp  introduced  the 
new  Gryphon  head  football  coach  to  the  Uni- 
versity community  at  a press  conference  May 
12.  Dan  McNally,  who  comes  to  Guelph  after  a 
distinguished  playing  and  coaching  career  at 
Acadia  University,  assumes  the  position  June 
1. 

McNally  succeeds  John  Musselman,  who 
will  become  head  football  coach  and  men’s 
intercollegiate  co-ordinator  at  the  University 
of  Windsor.  Musselman  came  to  the  University 
in  1984  and  led  the  Gryphons  to  the  Vanier 
Cup  — a tradition  McNally  said  he’s  ready  to 
carry  on. 

“There  is  a great  tradition  in  football  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  said  McNally.  “And 
there  is  a lot  of  University  and  community 
support  for  football  here  — all  the  essential 
things  that  a football  coach  needs.”  Guelph’s 
football  program  is  in  “very  strong  shape”  and 
has  many  outstanding  players,  he  said. 

As  a member  of  the  Acadia  football  team, 
McNally  played  in  two  Vanier  Cup  games  and 
was  a member  of  the  1 979  National  Champion- 
ship team.  He  began  his  coaching  career  at 
Acadia  in  1981,  and  was  assistant  football 
coach  for  six  years. 

He  holds  a master’s  degree  in  English  from 
Acadia.  O 

Correction 

The  federal  granting  council  workshop, 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Research,  for 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  is  in  Room  105, 
MacNaughton  building,  from  1:10  to  5 
p.m.  on  June  1,  not  June  5 as  reported  in 
the  May  14  issue  of  at  Guelph.  O 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Honoring  John  Powell 

In  at  Guelph  May  14,  the  citation  of  Dr. 
John  Powell,  who  is  to  receive  the  Univer- 
sity’s medal  of  merit  at  spring  convocation, 
mentions  that  Powell  was  “the  first  head 
of  the  department  of  physical  education, 
now  known  as  the  School  of  Human 
Biology.” 

In  nominating  Powell  for  this  honor,  the 
School  cited  his  role  in  establishing  studies 
in  human  structure  and  function  on  the 
Guelph  campus.  Powell’s  contribution  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  evolution  of  a 
department  of  physical  education  into  a 
true  School  of  Human  Biology. 

The  citation  in  at  Guelph  could  give  the 
erroneous  impression  that  nothing  more 
than  a name  change  has  taken  place, 
whereas,  in  fact,  what  is  now  the  School  of 
Human  Biology  has  evolved  into  a centre 
for  teaching  and  research  in  the  basic 
human  biological  sciences  at  the  very 


highest  level.  We  are  honoring  Powell  for 
his  role  in  this  development. 

Stan  Blecher 
Director,  School  of  Human  Biology 

Let’s  hear  from  candidates 

Now  that  Senate  has  elected  faculty  and 
student  representatives  to  the  search  com- 
mittee for  president,  it  might  be  time  to 
provide  the  search  committee  with  more 
University  input. 

We  suggest  that  the  names  on  the  short 
list  of  candidates  for  president  be  released 
to  the  faculty  and  students,  and  that  the 
candidates  be  invited  to  meet  the  University 
community  and  give  their  views  about  the 
position. 

Then  faculty  and  students  will  be  able 
to  present  meaningful  viewpoints  to  their 
representatives  on  the  search  committee. 
Profs.  Jim  Hunt,  Jimmy  Law,  John  Simpson, 
Department  of  Physics.  O 
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Briefly 


DEDICATION  TREES  are  available  at  The 
Arboretum  to  commemorate  special  occasions 
such  as  retirements.  All  trees  are  well- 
established  and  healthy,  and  a permanent  sign 
recording  the  dedication  is  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  tree.  A dedication  ceremony  may  be  held  if 
desired,  with  The  Arboretum  providing  the 
dedication  sign,  a mallet,  a silvered  spade  and  a 
bucket  of  soil.  Charges  for  dedication  trees  and 
their  lifetime  maintenance  range  from  $350  to 
$2,500  and  are  tax  deductible.  For  more 
information,  call  Dorothy  Blacklock  at  Ext. 
2 1 1 3 or  Arboretum  director  Prof.  Keith  Ronald 
at  Ext.  2356. 

TEE-OFF  TIME  is  noon  at  the  Brookfield 
Country  Club  for  the  Faculty  Association’s 
Golf  Tournament  June  16. 

ADVANCED  AGRICULTURE  Leadership 
Program  participants  were  addressed  by  Clay 
Switzer,  Ontario  deputy  minister  of  agriculture 
and  food.  President  Burt  Matthews  and  Peter 
Hannam,  president  of  the  Foundation  for  Rural 
Living,  on  “What  Is  Required  of  a Leader”  at 
their  session  April  6 to  8.  The  AALP  is 
designed  to  fine  tune  the  abilities  of  the  parti- 
cipants through  a series  of  seminars,  workshops 
and  travel  studies  over  a two-year  period.  The 
group  is  composed  of  farmers,  agribusiness 
and  government  people,  and  funding  for  the 
program  is  provided  by  the  four  initiators  of  the 
program  — the  University,  OMAF,  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  and  the  Foundation 
for  Rural  Living.  The  program  is  also  funded 
by  donations  from  business  organizations  and 
individuals  and  by  tuition  fees.  For  more 
information  about  the  program,  contact  Pat 
Mighton,  823-5700,  Ext.  209. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  EXCURSIONS 

leave  from  The  Arboretum’s  J.C.  Taylor  Nature 
Centre  at  7 p.m.,  but  are  cancelled  if  it’s  raining 
at  5 p.m.  These  guided  walks  are  especially 
designed  for  adults  and  concentrate  on  a 
different  theme  each  week.  On  June  3 the 
theme  is  “Turtles,”  on  June  10  “Dragonflies” 
and  on  June  17  “Breeding  Birds.” 

THE  FIRST  capital  campaign  newsletter, 
published  by  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development, 
has  been  mailed  to  deans,  directors  and  depart- 
ment heads  for  circulation.  Designed  to  keep 
campaign  volunteers  and  donors  informed  of 
progress,  the  newsletter  has  not  been  mailed  to 
faculty  and  staff  because  much  of  the  material 
it  contains  has  been  published  in  at  Guelph. 
Those  wishing  an  individual  copy  can  obtain 
one  by  calling  Ext.  6541  or  6548. 

ATHLETIC  FEES  for  all  permanent  full-time 
employees  in  established  positions  in  the  pro- 
fessional, supervisory  and  exempt  groups  will 
be  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
basic  annual  user  fee  paid  by  students,  excluding 
locker,  towels,  equipment,  course  charges  and 
Facility  Development  Fee.  Registration  will 
take  place  at  the  Athletics  Centre,  with 
memberships  beginning  this  month.  This  sub- 
sidy will  become  available  to  bargaining  unit 
employees  pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations. 


THE  GUELPH  COMMITTEE  Against 
Imperialist  War  Preparations  celebrates  its 
fifth  anniversary  June  8 with  a display  table  in 
the  University  Centre  courtyard.  Anyone  who 
has  been  involved  in  any  committee  actions  — 
from  signing  a petition  to  participating  in  a 
demonstration  — is  invited  to  a celebration 
beginning  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Albion  Hotel. 

BEFORE  YOU  GO  - A Manual  for  Self- 
Orientation  with  five  cassette  tapes,  produced 
by  the  London  Cross-Cultural  Learner  Centre, 
is  available  at  the  Development  Education 
Program  of  the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams. The  manual  focuses  on  development 
issues  and  their  relationship  to  cross-cultural 
issues.  For  more  information,  call  Susan  James, 
Ext.  6914. 

ENVIRONMENT  WEEK,  June  1 to  6,  officially 
opens  with  a slide  presentation  by  environ- 
mentalist Dr.  Jack  Vailentyne  from  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Inland  Waters.  It  is  June  1 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  A 
guided  tour  of  the  Love  Canal  is  June  6,  leaviqg 
from  St.  George’s  Square  at  7:30  a.m.  and 
returning  at  6:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $10,  waged,  $8 
unwaged.  For  reservations,  call  837-0431  or 
Evan  at  836-8068.  The  week  winds  up  with 
displays  in  St.  George’s  Square  June  6,  followed 
by  a street  dance  with  two  bands  in  the  square 
at  8 p.m.  For  more  information,  call  OPIRG, 
Ext.  6124  or  2 129. 

KIN  LALAT,  a Guatemalan  musical  group, 
performs  June  4 at  8:30  p.m.  at  The  Loft, 
Carden  Street.  The  group  is  performing  in 
more  than  24  communities  in  Canada  during  a 
three-month  tour  sponsored  by  Oxfam  and 
Cuso.  They  provide  an  evening  of  music  and 
culture,  sharing  their  customs,  problems,  joys 
and  struggle  for  a better  future.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  door.  More  information  is 
available  from  OPIRG  at  Ext.  2129. 

TWO  CANDIDATES  for  faculty  positions  in 
the  School  of  Human  Biology  will  present 
seminars  open  to  the  University  community. 
Wade  Parkhouse  will  speak  on  “The  Cellular 
Basis  of  Muscle  Fatigue”  June  2 and  Harold 
Burton  on  “The  Reactivity  of  Regenerated 
Arterioles  in  Skeletal  Muscle  Grafts”  June  9. 
Both  seminars  will  be  from  11:15  a.m.  to  1 2: 1 5 
p.m.  in  Room  108,  Human  Biology  building. 

THE  STAFF  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment invites  you  to  visit  Alumni  House  today. 
May  28,  from  3 to  5 p.m.  The  official  opening 
of  Alumni  House  is  June  20  during  Alumni 
Weekend. 

MICRO-UNIVERSE  MICROCOMPUTER 

question-and-answer  sessions,  sponsored  by 
Computing  Services,  are  planned  for  June  3 
and  1 0,  from  noon  to  l p.m.  in  Room  2 1 2,  ICS 
building.  They  will  be  of  interest  to  people  who 
have  just  purchased,  or  are  thinking  of  pur- 
chasing, a Micro-Universe  microcomputer. 
Participants  are  invited  to  bring  their  lunch  to 
the  sessions.  Call  Ext.  8888  for  more 
information. 


THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  Namibian  People 
against  the  apartheid  system  imposed  on  them 
by  South  Africa  is  the  topic  of  discussion  May 
28  at  8 p.m.  in  Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  20 
Quebec  St.  Special  guest  is  D.K.J.  Tjongarero, 
communications  director  of  the  Namibian 
Council  of  Churches.  This  evening  is  co- 
sponsored by  the  Southern  Africa  Interest 
Group,  a special  project  of  OPIRG,  and  the 
Oxfam  representative  for  Guelph. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  WALKS  planned  by 
The  Arboretum  include  “Swamp  Tromp”  May 
3 1 , “Birds  of  the  Fields”  June  7 and  “Breeding 
Birds”  June  14.  Walks  leave  from  the  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 

DEADLINE  FOR  NOMINATIONS  for  the 

Therese  Casgrain  Research  Fellowship  is  June 
15.  This  award,  offered  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  is  to  encourage  research  on  women  and 
social  change  in  Canada.  Funded  by  the  Therese 
F.  Casgrain  Foundation,  the  award  is  offered 
through  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  Further  details 
are  available  from  Dr.  Alphonsine  Pare- 
Howlett,  President,  Therese  F.  Casgrain 
Foundation,  476  Mountain  Ave.,  Westmount, 
Que.  H3Y  3G2. 

THE  MACDONALD  STEWART  Art  Centre 
features  two  new  exhibitions  beginning  June  6. 
“Liturgical  Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
prepared  by  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  features  the  fragile  manuscripts  from 
several  public  collections  in  the  Toronto  and 
Montreal  areas.  They  portray  the  art  of  manu- 
script illumination  from  the  12th  to  16th 
centuries  from  workshops  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Flanders  and  Austria.  “Light  and 
Realism  in  the  20th  Century”  features  works 
from  the  centre’s  permanent  collection. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION  Pro- 
gram is  sponsoring  an  informal  brown  bag 
lunch  discussion  with  Guy  Stringer,  former 
director  of  Oxfam  in  the  United  Kingdom,  June 
2 from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  429, 
University  Centre.  For  more  information,  call 
Ricardo  Ramirez  at  Ext.  6918. 


Obituary 


Caroline  White 

A memorial  service  was  held  for  Caroline 
White  May  21  at  St.  James  the  Apostle 
Anglican  Church.  White  died  May  14  in 
Cuba  as  the  result  of  a swimming  accident. 

White  was  a sessional  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
James,  who  is  on  faculty  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  and  two  children,  Stephen 
and  Helen.  O 
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Coming  events 

THURSDAY,  May  28 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC 
Level  5. 

Discussion  - “The  Struggle  of  the  Namibian  People  Against  Apartheid,” 
D.KJ.  Tjongarero,  8 p.m.,  Knox  Presbyterian  Church. 

SATURDAY,  May  30 

Canadian  Association  for  Scottish  Studies  Conference  - Registration, 
9:45  a m.;  “The  Four  Corners  of  Celtic  Europe,”  Robert  Campbell, 
10:15  a.m.;  “The  Scotland  of  James  VI,”  Gordon  Donaldson,  11:15 
a.m.;  “Scotland  and  the  General  Crisis  in  17th-Century  Europe,”  Ted 
Cowan,  1:45  p.m.;  “Through  Missionary  Eyes:  The  Glasgow  Colonial 
Society  Papers  as  a Source  of  Social  History,”  John  Moir,  2:45  p.m., 
MacKinnon  1 17A,  $10  general,  $6  seniors,  students  free. 

SUNDAY,  May  31 

Cycling  Club  - Breslau  via  Hespeler,  40  miles,  1 0 a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni 
lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Swamp  Tromp,”  2 p.m., 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  1 

Pre-Conference  Seminar  - Computer  Conferencing,  Ext.  3957  for 
information. 

Federal  Granting  Council  Workshop  - Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council,  1:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  105. 
Environment  Week  - Slide  Show,  Jack  Vallentyne,  Canadian  Centre 
for  Inland  Waters,  7:30  p.m..  The  Arboretum  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  2 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “The  Cellular  Basis  of  Muscle  Fatigue,” 
Wade  Parkhouse,  11:15  a.m..  Human  Biology  108. 

Convocation  - Associate  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  Ontario  Diploma  in 
Horticulture,  Ontario  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  2:30  p.m.,  front  campus. 
Symposium  - Computer  Conferencing,  Ext.  3957  for  information, 
continues  to  June  4. 

Seminar  - “Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for  Socialism  and  Peace?” 
Marxist-Leninist  Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  3 

Convocation  - Bachelor  of  Arts,  General  Program,  1 0 a.m.;  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Honors  Program,  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  2:30  p.m.,  front  campus. 
Discussion  - Micro-Universe  Microcomputers,  noon,  ICS  212. 
Learning  Objectives  Discussion  - “Love  of  Learning,”  noon.  Chemistry 
370. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Multi-Drug  Resistance  and  P-Glycoprotein,” 
Carl  Doige,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake,  17  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Turtles,”  7 p.m., 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  June  4 

Convocation  - Bachelor  of  Science,  Honors  and  General  Programs,  1 0 
a.m.;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Bachelor  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  2:30  p.m. 
OEP  Demonstration/Discussion  - “Making  Your  Own  Overhead 
Transparencies,”  noon.  Animal  Science  141. 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level 
5. 

FRIDAY,  June  5 

Convocation  - Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Human  Kinetics,  1 0 a.m.;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Bachelor 
of  Science  (Earth  and  Food  Science),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering, 


2:30  p.m.,  front  campus. 

Cycling  Club  - Barbecue,  contact  Dave  or  Maggie  Laidlaw,  837- 1732, 
for  details. 

SATURDAY,  June  6 

Environment  Week  - Guided  tour  of  Love  Canal,  leaves  7:30  a.m., 
returns  6:30  p.m.,  St.  George’s  Square;  displays,  all  day;  street  dance,  8 
p.m.,  St.  George’s  Square. 

SUNDAY,  June  7 

Cycling  Club  - Everton,  30  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni 
lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Birds  of  the  Fields,”  2 p.m., 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  8 

OEP  Workshop  - “Your  Thesis  and  Your  Preferred  Way  of  Learning,” 
9 a.m.  to  noon.  Animal  Science  141. 

Guelph  Committee  Against  Imperialist  War  Preparations  -Fifth 
anniversary  celebrations,  display  table,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,UC  courtyard; 
party,  8 p.m.,  Albion  Hotel. 

TUESDAY,  June  9 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “The  Reactivity  of  Regenerated  Arterioles 
in  Skeletal  Muscle  Grafts,”  Harold  Burton,  11:15  a.m.,  Human  Biology 
108. 

Seminar  - “Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for  Socialism  and  Peace?” 
Marxist-Leninist  Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  10 

Learning  Objectives  Discussion  - “Independence  of  Thought,”  noon, 
Chemistry  370. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Metabolism  and  Function  of  Phospholipids  in 
the  Central  Nervous  System,”  Theresa  Glanville,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill,  25  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Dragonflies,”  7 
p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m.) 
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Inside  this  issue:  Profile  on  Industrial  and 
Innovation  Services,  (see  pages  4 and  5.). 


Top  professors 


The  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association  honored  the  University 's  top  teachers  of  1 986  May  28. 
Attending  the  presentations  at  the  Faculty  Club  were,  left  to  right,  Vice-President,  Academic,  Jack 
MacDonald;  Prof.  Thom  Herrmann,  Psychology,  chair  of  the  UGFA;  award  winners  Profs.  John 
Bligh,  English  Language  and  Literature;  Blair  MacNeill  Environmental  Biology;  Leslie  Thomas,  Land 
Resource  Science;  P.  K.  Basrur,  Biomedical  Sciences;  Joseph  Mokanski,  Mathematics  and  Statistics; 
and  Jorge  Nef  Political  Studies;  President  Burt  Matthews  and  Prof.  Phil  Sweeny,  Microbiology,  past 
chair  of  the  UGFA.  (See  Story,  page  6.)  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Fund  finding 
for  FACS 

A $4  million  addition  to  the  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Studies  building  is  now  number  one  on 
The  Campaign 's  list  for  academic  buildings. 

Now  that  funding  is  assured  for  the  $24- 
million  building  to  house  the  departments  of 
Environmental  Biology  and  Horticultural 
Science  (see  at  Guelph,  May  28),  President  Burt 
Matthews  says  he  is  turning  more  attention  to 
obtaining  funds  for  the  FACS  project.  This 
would  include  replacing  the  old  Textiles 
building  with  a new  one  and  renovating  and 
rearranging  space  in  Macdonald  Hall. 

Matthews  has  asked  FACS  to  put  together 
an  academic  brief  so  he  can  make  a request  to 
the  provincial  government  for  support. 

FACS  needs  space  to  accommodate  ex- 
panded programs  in  child  studies  and  geron- 
tology, enhance  family  and  child  services,  and 
allow  for  more  extensive  professional  develop- 
ment programs  for  teachers,  social  service 
professionals,  consumer  affairs  specialists  and 
hospitality  managers.  Some  money  has  already 
been  given  to  The  Campaign  for  the  FACS 
project  — Nestle  Enterprises  Ltd.  has  committed 
$500,000  (see  at  Guelph,  May  7),  $325,000  of 
which  has  been  earmarked  for  a food  service 
case  teaching  suite  and  a sensory  evaluation 
laboratory. 

An  architect  — Trevor,  Garwood  Jones  of 
Hamilton  — has  been  appointed  for  the  $7.5- 
million  athletic  facilities  project.  The  student 
body  has  pledged  $2.5  million  to  help  finance 
additional  facilities,  but  another  $2.5  million  is 
required  before  the  project  can  go  ahead,  says 
Matthews. 

Library  staff  are  working  on  an  academic 
brief  for  the  proposed  $5.4-million  addition  to 
the  Library,  and  a building  committee  has  been 
established.  The  County  of  Wellington  has 
committed  $300,000  to  the  project,  which 
would  put  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  the  Library 
at  the  loading  docks. 

The  addition  is  needed  to  accommodate  the 
increase  in  users,  improve  accessibility  and 
provide  climate-controlled,  limited-access 
rooms  to  safeguard  rare  books  and  archives.  In 
the  last  13  years,  circulation  of  material  has 
more  than  doubled,  but  facilities  have  not  been 
expanded  since  the  late  1960s. 


Some  $3  million  must  also  be  found  from  the 
private  sector  for  the  proposed  Learning  Centre 
addition  to  OVC.  The  centre,  part  of  Phase  II  of 
the  overall  development  plan  at  OVC,  would 
be  an  extension  on  the  main  building.  When 
completed,  it  would  provide  a focal  point  for 
undergraduate  teaching  at  the  college,  foster 
continuing  education  for  practising  veterin- 
arians and  house  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
Museum. 

Matthews  has  also  asked  Physical  Resources 
to  establish  a building  committee  for  the 
proposed  day-care  centre.  He  wants  plans 
ready  for  tender  in  September  and  an  official 
opening  one  year  from  now.  But  he  says  the 
centre  will  need  some  funding  assistance  for 


capital  or  operating  expenses  if  a reasonable 
fee  is  to  be  established  for  users.  A source  for 
the  supplementary  funding  is  now  being  sought. 

The  day-care  centre  would  be  located  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Ring  and  Arboretum  roads 
next  door  to  Alumni  House  on  sites  now 
occupied  by  old  rented  houses. 

In  another  building  project  that  is  not  part  of 
The  Campaign,  plans  are  proceeding  for  the 
proposed  $830,000  T urfgrass  Institute  project. 
A building  committee  has  been  appointed,  and 
funding  will  be  provided  by  the  turfgrass 
industry.  Matthews  hopes  to  see  construction 
begin  this  fall  on  a site  immediately  west  of  the 
fire  hall  on  Stone  Road.  O 


THE 

CAMPAIGN 


Last  week’s  announcement  of  a $ 16-million 
grant  from  the  provincial  government  for  a 
new  environmental  biology/horticultural 
science  building  has  pushed  contributions  to 
The  Campaign  to  within  20  per  cent  of  the 
$60-million  goal. 

“I  am  delighted  to  have  reached  this  milestone 
this  early  in  the  campaign,”  says  Marjorie 
Millar,  director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development.  “But  it  is  still  a five-year 
campaign.  We  will  have  to  overshoot  our 
target  by  at  least  1 0 per  cent  to  adequately  fund 
the  building  projects  we  have  planned.” 

The  commitment  from  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  covers  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  $24-million  cost  of  the 
new  building.  The  Campaign  will  raise  the 
remaining  $8  million  from  private  donations. 


The  Campaign  will  be  the  centre  of  atten- 
tion June  8 at  a dinner  at  the  Granite  Club  in 
Toronto.  John  Wise,  federal  minister  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
Canada’s  major  food  companies  will  be  the 
guests  of  Ian  Murray,  president  of  Nestle 
Enterprises,  David  Clark,  president  of  C ampbell 
Soup  Company,  and  John  Morrison,  president 
of  Continental  Can  Company  of  Canada  Inc. 
The  three,  as  volunteers  for  The  Campaign,  are 
approaching  food  and  food-related  companies 
to  support  the  University  of  Guelph. 

Murray  says  the  dinner  is  a way  to  impress 
the  food  industry  leaders  with  Guelph’s  growing 
reputation  in  research  and  teaching.  The  Uni- 
versity has  already  contributed  knowledge, 
well-educated  employees  and  innovation  to 
the  food  industry  and  will  continue  to  benefit 
the  industry  through  research,  teaching  and 
extension. 

Murray  has  challenged  the  CEOs  to  ask 
what  Guelph  can  do  for  their  companies 
because,  he  says,  the  University  recognizes  that 
businesses  today  need  to  get  measurable  returns 
to  justify  donations. 

John  Bassett,  co-chair  of  The  Campaign , will 
join  President  Burt  Matthews  and  Wise  on  the 
“hot  seat”  to  field  questions  from  the  food 
industry  CEOs.  O 


OVC  student  recipient  of  Winegard  Medal 


Hanif  Rahemtulla  Sukhiani  of  Weston  is 
the  1987  winner  of  the  University’s  most 
prestigious  undergraduate  award,  the  Winegard 
Medal,  which  is  presented  annually  to  the  most 
outstanding  graduating  student. 

The  winner  must  combine  an  outstanding 
academic  record  and  active  extracurricular 
activities  with  the  personal  attributes  of  a 
leader  among  peers  and  a conscientious  citizen. 

Rahemtulla  Sukhiani  will  graduate  from 
OVC  June  4 with  a doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  degree.  During  his  six  years  at  the 
University,  he  has  compiled  an  outstanding 
academic  record,  receiving  several  awards.  His 
marks  at  West  Humber  Collegiate  Institute 
were  equally  outstanding,  earning  him  an 
entrance  scholarship  and  several  other  awards. 

Outside  the  classroom,  he  has  participated  in 
sports,  music  and  student  clubs,  both  in  high 
school  and  at  the  University. 

In  1986,  Rahemtulla  Sukhiani  won  the  OVC 
Alumni  Travel  Fellowship,  which  permitted 
him  to  work  in  the  Indo-Swiss  Development 
Project  in  the  State  of  Kerala  in  India.  He 
helped  found  the  OVC  International  Club  and 
also  served  on  the  OVC  International  Programs 
Committee. 

He  also  helped  found  the  student  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Bovine  Practi- 
tioners and  is  a member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Tropical  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Rahemtulla  Sukhiani  was  involved  in  intramural 
sports  and  College  Royal,  is  an  accomplished 


saxophone  player  and  holds  a bronze  medallion 
from  the  Royal  Lifesaving  Society. 

His  professors  comment  on  his  insight  in 
solving  clinical  problems,  his  compassion  and 
his  rapport  with  colleagues  and  clients. 

Rahemtulla  Sukhiani  plans  to  go  to  Cornell 
University  later  this  year  for  a one-year  clinical 
internship.  Following  that,  he  hopes  to  open  a 
mixed-animal  practice.  O 

Appointments 

Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple-Alford,  acting  dean  of 
the  College  of  Social  Science,  will  become 
acting  associate  vice-president,  academic,  July 
1 for  a term  ending  June  30,  1988. 

Ron  Elmslie,  acting  director  of  Computing 
Services,  has  been  named  director,  effective 
immediately. 

Howard  Spring  has  been  appointed  sessional 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Music  for  the 
1987/88  academic  year.  He  will  teach  courses 
in  ethnomusicology  and  will  direct  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  Jazz  Ensemble.  O 

Argonauts  on  campus 

The  Toronto  Argonauts  are  on  campus  for 
their  annual  pre-season  training  camp.  Watch 
them  with  coach  Bob  O’Billovich  from  9:30  to 
11:30  a.m.  and  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  at  the  two 
sports  fields  across  from  Alumni  House. 

Eighty-five  players  are  living  on  campus  — 
all  in  the  South  Residences  — and  will  be  here 
until  at  least  the  first  exhibition  game  June  7. 0 


Research 

environment 

changing 

The  Committee  on  University  Planning  has 
approved  a five-year  research  strategy  designed 
to  promote  more  co-operation  among  the 
colleges.  A synopsis  of  the  plan  is  expected  to 
go  to  Senate  for  information  this  fall. 

Formulated  by  the  Research  Board,  the  Five- 
Year  Plan,  Research  responds  positively  to  the 
new  realities  and  directions  in  research  funding, 
says  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan.  He  says 
a new  attitude  has  developed  towards  research 
with  practical  applications. 

“The  public  is  most  interested  in  seeing 
research  results  put  into  action,”  he  says,  “and 
as  a result,  statements  and  recent  federal  and 
provincial  budgets  indicate  that  there  will  be 
improved  funding  for  research  that  solves 
some  of  the  economic  problems  of  our  society.” 
There  appears  to  be  little  increase  coming, 
however,  for  additional  support  of  purely 
curiosity-driven  projects,  he  says. 

Nevertheless,  basic,  fundamental  research 
will  continue  to  play  a major  role  at  the 
University,  says  Milligan.  “This  basic  research 
gives  us  the  elementary  answers  we  need 
before  proceeding  with  many  types  of  develop- 
mental work.”  The  Research  Board  would  like 
researchers  involved  in  basic  research  to  work 
as  team  members  with  other  investigators  to 
help  achieve  a common  end,  he  says. 

Milligan  says  some  researchers  perceive  this 
changing  attitude  as  a threat  to  their  scientific 
freedom  and  independence.  He  admits  the 
research  environment  will  be  “different”  than 
in  the  past,  but  he  says  these  new  initiatives  can 
be  approached  positively  to  benefit  the  full 
range  of  research. 

“Traditionally,  researchers  have  been  re- 
warded for  their  individual  accomplishments, 
so  they  tended  to  work  independently  of  each 
other,”  he  says.  “But  with  research  increasingly 
having  a view  towards  addressing  specific 
problems,  there  will  be  a new  unified  approach 
emerging  that  sees  scientists  contributing  their 
expertise  at  different  points  of  a research 
program  or  ‘mission’  for  a collective  good.  A 
university  that  reflects  this  philosophy  and 
shows  an  awareness  and  responsibility  towards 
public  and  industrial  concerns  will  be  highly 
regarded.” 

This  evolving  direction  is  expected  to  spark 
heightened  interaction  between  the  colleges, 
says  Milligan,  who  is  now  meeting  with  the 
colleges  to  discuss  the  new  strategy. 

“Researchers  will  be  working  together  as  they 
never  have  before,  not  unlike  the  way  they’ll 
unite  under  the  various  scenarios  proposed  for 
the  province’s  centres  of  excellence  program.” 

Publicizing  research  achievements  will  also 
become  an  important  part  of  the  new  strategy. 

“Activities  here  cannot  be  aimed  only  at 
achievement  of  favorable  recognition  from 
other  researchers,  and  will  not  be  judged  only 
by  researchers  of  the  same  discipline.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  recognize  and  publicize  the 
findings  from  our  research  that  have  an  appli- 
cation in  the  wider  community.”  O 
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STRAWBERRY  FIELDS  — 
all  summer  long 


Strawberries  all  summer?  Prof.  Alan  Sullivan  and  research  assistant  Lucie  Tuin  are 
experimenting  with  a growing  technique  they  think  could  provide  consumers  with  fresh 
Ontario-grown  strawberries  from  June  to  September.  Photo  by  Owen  Robens.  Office  of  Research 


Research  money  allocated 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Mouthwatering  Ontario  strawberries  disappear 
too  fast  for  berry  lovers.  After  the  domestic 
harvest  season  ends  in  mid-  to  late  June,  hungry 
consumers  dish  out  another  $5  million  for 
imported  strawberries,  mostly  from  California 
and  Florida. 

But  Guelph  researchers  believe  a European 
growing  technique  they  are  working  with 
called  the  “waiting  bed”  system  could  result  in 
fresh,  local  strawberries  all  summer  long. 

Strawberries  are  perennial  plants.  In  estab- 
lished plots,  the  fruit  normally  appears  in  early 
June.  But  it  appears  almost  simultaneously  and 
for  a brief  time.  A research  team  led  by  Prof. 
Alan  Sullivan,  Horticultural  Science,  is  trying 
to  stagger  the  berry’s  reappearances  over  several 
months,  which  would  extend  Ontario’s  straw- 
berry season  to  as  late  as  September. 

The  team  began  growing  specially  prepared 
strawberry  plants  last  May  in  high-density 
plots  called  “waiting  beds.”  The  runners  were 
trimmed  and  were  then  cultivated  in  the  waiting 
beds  under  intense  management  techniques 
involving  the  use  of  fertilizer,  irrigation  and 
weed  control  to  promote  large  or  multiple 
crowns.  By  early  November,  when  fall  dor- 
mancy arrived,  the  researchers  had  vigorous 
plants  with  high-potential  yield  for  the  next 
season.  The  plants  were  then  dug  out  of  the 
waiting  beds  and  put  into  cold  storage. 

“All  we  have  to  do  now  is  take  them  out  of 
cold  storage  at  various  intervals  this  spring  and 
summer  and  plant  them  in  normal  cropping 
beds,”  says  Sullivan.  “As  they  mature,  we 
expect  they’ll  provide  a continuous  supply  of 
fruit  well  past  the  usual  June-bearing  season.” 

Sullivan  says  the  technique  bodes  well  for 
berry-hungry  consumers  and  opens  new  doors 
for  producers.  It  would  give  commercial  pro- 
cessors a steady  source  of  berries  all  summer 
— paving  the  way  for  a significant  domestic 
processing  industry,  he  says. 

“Right  now,  processors  can  only  run  their 
production  lines  for  a short  time  because  of  the 
berry’s  brief  appearance.  This  technique  would 
maximize  the  use  of  their  equipment  and  make 
it  more  worth  their  while  to  develop  a product.” 

Even  though  strawberries  grown  in  waiting 
beds  will  cost  more  to  produce  because  of  the 
need  for  additional  inputs  such  as  fertilizer, 
Sullivan  expects  they  will  be  competitively 
priced  with  imports.  “And  by  the  time  they 
reach  market,  they’ll  only  have  travelled  four 
or  five  miles  — not  4,000  or  5,000.” 

A paper  on  the  waiting  bed  technique  is  one 
of  four  that  Sullivan  will  be  associated  with  at 
the  Canadian  Society  for  Horticultural  Science’s 
annual  conference  in  London  in  August.  O 


Allocations  of  the  University’s  research  ex- 
cellence funds  for  1987/88  were  announced 
last  week.  More  than  40  applications  received 
approval  for  a share  of  the  approximately  $1 
million  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Some  1 65  applications,  requesting  a total  of 
$6.7  million,  were  received  for  this  year’s 
funding,  says  Vice-President,  Academic,  Jack 
MacDonald,  who  chaired  the  selection  com- 
mittee for  the  awards. 

“We  were  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
applications  and  delighted  with  their  quality,” 
he  says.  “We  felt  frustrated  that  we  couldn’t 
award  more.”  For  those  who  were  turned 
down,  ‘it  doesn’t  mean  their  applications 
weren’t  of  sufficient  high  quality,”  he  says. 
“We  just  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  go 
around.” 

Other  members  of  the  selection  committee 
were  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod,  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  Dean  of  Research; 
and  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Science, 
chair  of  the  Committee  on  University  Planning. 

In  making  selections  for  the  awards,  the 
committee  gave  priority  to  projects  that  involved 
interdisciplinary  research,  that  were  likely  to 
secure  external  funding  or  that  addressed 


specific  research  infrastructure  limitations. 

The  single  largest  award  went  to  a group 
headed  by  Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  History  — $65,000 
for  a study  on  “Community  and  Migration  in 
Ontario:  The  Scottish  Connection.”  Another 
proposal,  spearheaded  by  Prof.  Bill  Smith, 
chair  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  received 
$50,000  for  the  implementation  of  a research 
computer  local  area  network  in  that  department. 

A total  of  $ 1 70,000  was  allocated  for  start- 
up funds  and  grants  for  new  faculty  and 
department  chairs.  The  Office  of  Research 
received  $40,000  to  supplement  the  funds 
awarded  to  new  faculty  by  the  Research  Board. 
Several  allocations  were  also  made  to  college 
dean’s  funds. 

Announcement  of  the  research  fund  allo- 
cations follows  closely  on  the  announcement  of 
teaching  awards  totalling  almost  $400,000 
through  the  President’s  Special  Lund  and  the 
New  Initiatives  Program. 

MacDonald  stresses  that  although  the  MCU 
excellence  funds  are  designated  “research,” 
they  benefit  the  University’s  teaching  programs 
as  well.  “For  example,”  he  says,  “almost  all  of 
the  new  equipment  that  will  be  purchased  with 
excellence  funds  will  serve  both  graduate  and 
senior  undergraduate  needs.”  O 
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THE 


by  Sandra  Couch 


BROKERS 


• A mechanical  surrogate  sow  that  suckles  piglets. 

• A loom  attachment  that  improves  weaving  with  unsized  warp  yarns. 

• A spot  test  for  the  detection  of  a bovine  leukemia  virus  in  cattle. 

These  illustrate  the  diversity  of  innovations  that  have  come  out  of  the  University  recently 
— innovations  that  could  yield  financial  rewards  for  the  inventors  and  the  University  through  the 
commercialization  efforts  of  Industrial  and  Innovation  Services  (I&IS). 

Established  for  a three-year  trial  period  in  1983,  I&IS  was  reviewed  in  1986,  reaffirmed  and 
given  a permanent  place  in  the  Office  of  Research. 


Under  director  Ron  Dolynchuk,  I&IS  works 
in  three  areas  — encouragement  of  collabor- 
ative research  with  industry,  technological 
development  and  commercialization,  and  the 
structuring  of  new  venture  and  entrepreneurial 
projects. 

After  the  review,  Dolynchuk  went  to  work 
on  a five-year  plan.  Now  he  wants  the  University 
community  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  I&IS  can 
offer.  Says  its  mission  statement:  “Industrial 
and  Innovation  Services  will  continue  to  serve 
the  University  of  Guelph  by  promoting, 
enhancing  and  facilitating  University-industry 
interaction.” 

“We  are  here  to  enhance  and  develop  Uni- 
versity interaction  with  business  and  industry, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  community,” 
says  Dolynchuk.  “I&IS  is  a service  group  for 
the  University  community  when  it  needs  support 
and  assistance  in  dealing  with  industrial  and 
commercial  situations.” 

As  part  of  that,  the  office  provides  help  in 
managing  the  agreement  process  that  protects 
the  interests  of  both  the  researcher  and  the 
University  in  industrial  research  contracts.  This 
includes  publication  rights,  liability,  rights  to 
research  results  and  finances.  I&IS  can  also 
assist  and  advise  in  proposal  development  and 
business  plan  preparation,  identify  sources  of 
project  financing  and  move  the  project  proposal 
through  the  University  and  company  bureau- 


cracies. 


Integral  part  of  community 


It’s  important  that  I&IS  be  seen  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  research  community  and 
not  just  as  a business  venture,  says  Dolynchuk. 
He  and  the  other  professional  staff  in  the  office 
have  backgrounds  in  business  and  research 
that  enable  them  to  understand  industry’s  needs 
and  recognize  the  University’s  research 
strengths. 

“We  should  be  seen  as  brokers,  proactively 
matching  the  expertise  and  capabilities  of  the 
University  with  the  technological  research  needs 
of  industry,”  Dolynchuk  says.  “And  by  bringing 
in  industrial  research  support  dollars,  the  Uni- 
versity can  strengthen  its  technical  and  research 
capabilities.” 

I&IS  successes  can  be  measured  in  dollars  — 
industrial  contract  revenue  with  the  University 


has  tripled  from  $330,000  in  1983  to  $1 
million  in  1987.  “As  we  have  made  industry 
more  aware  of  the  University’s  capabilities  and 
our  willingness  to  collaborate  on  research  and 
development  projects,  we  have  seen  strong 
gains  in  industrial  contract  and  grant  awards,” 
says  Dolynchuk.  Industrial  research  contracts 
awarded  in  the  past  year,  for  example,  total 
$1.5  million. 


Not  a direct  cost 


The  province  supports  I&IS  through  the 
Innovation  Centre  and  Commercial  Develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry, 
Trade  and  Technology  and  through  the  Ontario 
Development  Corp.  to  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  unit’s  operating  cost.  The  balance  “is  more 
than  covered  by  the  revenues  from  industrial 
contracts  and  royalty  income  from  licensed 
inventions,”  says  Dolynchuk.  “I&IS  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a direct  cost  to  the  University.” 
“Support  of  this  type  of  industrial  interaction 
comes  from  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments to  encourage  a real  linkage  between  the 
capabilities  within  universities  and  industry  in 
support  of  economic  development,”  says 
Dolynchuk.  T ransfers  of  technology  and  exper- 
tise, especially  in  the  sciences,  are  made  to 
Canadian  businesses  and  industries  for  long- 
term economic  development  by  means  of 
programs  such  as  these,  he  says. 

I&IS  has  been  designed  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity’s existing  research  base  and  enables 
development  of  products  and  processes  that 
might  not  otherwise  see  commercial  application, 
says  Dolynchuk.  “It  is  not  an  effort  to  make 
universities  tools  of  business  and  industry,  but 
rather  to  support  industrial  competitiveness 
both  domestically  and  internationally.” 

He  admits  that  University  research  by  its 
very  nature  is  often  high  risk.  “Results  cannot 
be  guaranteed  in  high-risk  research  areas,  but 
private  industry  is  becoming  more  willing  to 
support  such  projects  in  conjunction  with 
government.  We  try  to  put  the  interested 
industry  in  touch  with  the  appropriate  re- 
searcher, or  find  out  if  anyone  here  is  willing  to 
undertake  research  in  a specific  area  where  we 
have  identified  support.” 

I&IS  can  bridge  the  cultural  differences 
between  researchers  and  business  “because 


Industrial  and  Innovatioi 


Prof.  Ron  Stoltz,  Land  Resource  Science,  seated,  c 
verifies  architectural  drawings,  to,  left  to  right,  Ro, 
Services,  Joe  Irvine,  business  development  officer,  a 


a 


we  speak  both  languages,”  says  Dolynchuk. 
“Industry  is  comfortable  with  a single  point  of 
contact  because  I&IS  knows  the  language, 
understands  industry’s  time  horizons  and  can 
handle  the  bureaucracy.” 

What  the  office  is  not  here  to  do,  he  says,  is  to 
initiate  searches  for  sources  of  research  funding 
for  individuals.  “New  support  for  research 
often  results  from  our  efforts,  but  we  don’t  start 
out  looking  for  research  money  for  individuals. 
When  a University-industry  research  project  is 
identified,  then  we  can  help  bring  it  together 
and  negotiate  the  contract,  as  well  as  identify 
programs  and  funding  supporting  University- 
industry  collaborative  research.” 

The  University’s  Inventions  Policy  requires 
disclosure  of  a researcher’s  invention  to  initiate 
the  commercialization  process.  It’s  far  from 
certain  that  any  invention  will  be  a commercial 
success,  with  only  one  out  of  1 ,000  having  the 
potential  to  make  significant  money  for  the 
inventor  and  the  University,  but  the  policy  will 
produce  notice  of  about  50  invention  disclosures 
a year,  Dolynchuk  says. 

“Everybody  wins  with  a technological  trans- 
fer. Society  receives  the  benefits  of  new  techno- 
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Services  bridges  the  cultural  differences  between  research  and  business 


nstrates  his  invention,  a drawing  reviewer  that 
lynchuk,  director  of  Industrial  and  Innovation 
hris  Ostrovski,  technology  development  officer. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


jgical  developments,  the  public  image  of  the 
Jniversity  is  enhanced  and  inventors  see  their 
reations  commercialized.  And  there  may  even 
e financial  rewards,  he  says,  referring  to  the 
oyalty  sharing  agreement  whereby  the  inventor 
eceives  75  per  cent  of  the  first  $50,000  in 
oyalties.  After  the  first  $50,000  of  net  royalty 
evenues,  the  percentages  reverse,  with  the 
Jniversity  receiving  75  per  cent  and  the  inventor 
5 per  cent. 

He  explains  that  royalty  revenues  of  even 
50,000  would  require  commercial  sales  in  the 
undreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  “That  would 
e a very  successful  invention.”  But  a faculty 
nember  with  an  exciting  new  product  usually 
icks  the  expertise  to  commercially  develop, 
iroduce  and  market  the  product.  Before  the 
mplementation  of  the  University’s  industrial 
trategy  through  I&IS,  many  technologies  did 
ot  reach  their  potential,  but  that  wouldn’t 
lappen  now,  says  Dolynchuk.  I&IS  knows  the 
trategies,  processes  and  pitfalls  involved. 

“We  can  undertake  an  aggressive  marketing 
ampaign  to  the  relevant  industries  and  com- 
lanies  to  move  these  inventions  into  the  market- 
dace,”  he  says,  “and  we  are  heavily  involved 


with  groups,  associations  and  societies  that 
provide  forums  for  universities  and  industries 
to  get  together  for  technological  transfers.” 


A serious  commitment 

I&IS  staff  have  the  experience  to  take  Uni- 
versity technologies  and  inventions  through  to 
the  patenting  and  licensing  stages,  too.  With 
each  patent  costing  $5,000  per  country  on 
average,  taking  a project  to  this  stage  reflects  a 
serious  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  industrial  interaction. 

I&IS  has  been  responsible  for  arranging  a 
number  of  licensing  agreements  between  the 
University  and  industry  over  the  past  three 
years.  Fourteen  licensing  agreements  giving 
manufacturers  rights  to  develop,  manufacture 
and  market  Guelph  inventions  have  produced 
more  than  $1  million  in  royalty  income  over 
the  past  four  years.  These  include  animal 
vaccines,  a library  software  system,  a computer 
conferencing  system,  an  artificial  sow  and  a 
plant  hybridization  process.  (See  accompanying 
story.) 

Although  many  of  the  University’s  strengths 
lie  in  the  areas  of  animal,  plant  and  food 
technologies  and  about  80  per  cent  of  indus- 
trially supported  research  activity  is  in  this 
area,  Dolynchuk  emphasizes  that  the  remaining 
20  per  cent  is  also  important  to  the  University’s 
industrial  strategy.  “The  marketing  focuses  are 
in  the  areas  of  animal,  food  and  plant  sciences 
because  that’s  where  some  of  our  major 
strengths  lie,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  we  aren’t 
here  to  serve  the  University  broadly.” 

T wo  other  professional  staff  and  two  support 
staff  round  out  I&IS.  Joe  Irvine,  the  business 
development  officer,  spends  much  of  his  time 
outside  the  University,  assessing  industrial  needs 
and  identifying  whether  there  are  researchers 
at  the  University  who  could  help  meet  those 
needs. 

Chris  Ostrovksi,  the  technology  development 
officer,  works  primarily  on  campus,  spending 
time  with  researchers  in  their  laboratories, 
looking  for  technologies  that  have  commercial 
potential.  He  also  looks  for  research  develop- 
ments that  have  been  published  but  would  not 
find  their  commercial  bearings  without  the 
help  of  I&IS. 


“I&IS  is  a two-direction  operation,”  says 
Dolynchuk.  “We  take  the  knowledge  of  our 
general  campus  capabilities  to  industry,  and 
industry  in  turn  lets  us  know  what  their  corpor- 
ate directions  are.”  If  the  pieces  fit,  I&IS  helps 
bring  them  together.  O 

Four  patents 
receive  approval 
for  funding 

Industrial  and  Innovation  Services  (I&IS)  re- 
ceived funding  approval  last  month  from  the 
province’s  Innovation  Ontario  Corporation  to 
obtain  patents  on  four  inventions  that  were 
developed  at  the  University,  says  l&IS  director 
Ron  Dolynchuk. 

They  are: 

• an  immunotherapeutic  agent  for  squamus 
cell  carcinoma,  a skin  cancer  in  cattle  and 
horses,  developed  by  Profs.  Mike  Livesey  of 
OVC’s  Large  Animal  Clinic  and  Tatiana 
Stirtzinger  of  Pathology; 

• a bovine  leukemia  virus  spot  test,  developed 
by  John  Heeney,  a graduate  student  in 
Pathology.  This  has  been  funded  for  patent 
application  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States; 

• a leukotoxin,  (pasteurella  haemolytica), 
developed  by  Profs.  Pat  She  wen  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  and  Reg  Lo 
of  Microbiology.  This  is  a step  toward 
producing  a pure  vaccine  to  prevent  shipping 
deaths  in  animals;  and 

• a control  mechanism  for  large,  self- watering 
planters  that  will  not  require  refilling  for  up 
to  six  months,  developed  by  Prof.  Dave 
Elrick,  senior  technician  Norbert 
Baumgartner  and  former  graduate  student 
Dan  Reynolds  of  Land  Resource  Science. 
Application  has  been  made  for  a U.S.  patent 
on  the  control  system,  which  provides  for 
systematic  release  of  water  over  a long 
period  of  time.  O 
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Top  professors  honored  at  presentation  Our  people 


Six  faculty  members  received  Distinguished 
University  Professor  Awards  and  one  also 
received  a Special  Professorial  Merit  Award 
May  28  from  the  University  of  Guelph  Faculty 
Association  (UGFA).  It  was  the  fourth  annual 
UGFA  teaching  award  presentation. 

Prof.  Blair  MacNeili,  Environmental  Biology, 
was  awarded  both  a Distinguished  University 
Professor  Award  and  the  Special  Professorial 
Merit  Award.  After  36  years  of  teaching, 
MacNeili  still  receives  strong  commendations 
for  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching 
and  for  his  role  in  curriculum  development. 

Letters  supporting  MacNeill’s  nomination 
lauded  his  ability  to  challenge  students  to 
develop  analytical  thinking  and  his  unselfish 
efforts  as  an  adviser  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students,  says  the  UGFA. 

Receiving  Distinguished  University  Professor 
Awards  were  Profs.  John  Bligh,  English 
Language  and  Literature;  P.K.  Basrur,  Bio- 
medical Sciences;  Leslie  Thomas,  Land 
Resource  Science;  Joseph  Mokanski,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics;  and  Jorge  Nef,  Political 
Studies. 

Bligh  was  nominated  by  the  English  Litera- 
ture Society  and  received  strong  student  support. 
His  scholarship,  concern  for  students  and  ability 
to  stimulate  thinking  came  through  clearly  in 
letters  supporting  his  nomination,  says  the 
UGFA. 


Credit  course  on  dealing 
with  the  gifted  child 

The  University  is  offering  a new  six-week 
degree-credit  course  on  dealing  with  the 
exceptional  child  in  the  family  July  2 to  Aug. 
19. 

The  course,  to  be  taught  by  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  sessional  lecturer  in  the  Department 
of  Family  Studies,  will  provide  an  overview  of 
the  problems  faced  by  families  within  a wide 
range  of  exceptionalities,  including  gifted 
children,  children  who  are  seriously  ill  or 
emotionally  disturbed  and  those  with  physical 
or  developmental  handicaps. 

The  discussion  of  parent  and  sibling  relation- 
ships with  the  exceptional  child  will  deal  with 
the  feelings  of  family  members  and  the  role 
they  can  play  in  the  child’s  development,  says 
Thompson.  Siblings  often  develop  an  unusual 
closeness  to  handicapped  children  and  become 
more  accepting  of  differences  in  others.  “It  can 
be  a very  valuable  experience  for  them,”  she 
says. 

Many  older  siblings  can  also  be  effective 
teachers  of  both  physical  and  cognitive  skills 
for  the  exceptional  child,  she  says. 

The  course  will  also  deal  with  the  provision 
of  needs-based  programs  within  the  community 
and  the  educational  system. 

Registration  must  be  completed  by  June  26. 
New  students  must  apply  for  admission  through 
the  Admission’s  Office,  Ext.  8721.  O 


Basrur  was  commended  for  her  efforts  in 
graduate  and  undergraduate  education  from 
past  and  present  students  and  colleagues  alike. 
Her  ability  to  motivate  and  help  students 
develop  their  own  skills  was  noted  repeatedly 
in  supporting  letters. 

Thomas  was  lauded  for  his  ability  to  teach 
problem  solving  and  for  his  efforts  in  devel- 
oping audio-tutorial  teaching  methods.  The 
enthusiastic  responses  of  teaching  assistants  in 
his  courses  deserves  special  note,  says  the 
UGFA. 

Mokanski’s  ready  availability  and  commit- 
ment to  students  were  important  factors  in  his 
nomination.  Patience,  kindness,  encouragement 
and  organization  were  often-repeated  words  in 
descriptions  of  his  teaching  abilities. 

Former  and  current  students  rated  Nef  high 
on  his  ability  to  develop  critical  and  analytical 
thinking  in  students.  He  was  also  commended 
for  his  scholarship  and  for  his  ability  to  integrate 
information  and  stimulate  students  to  do  their 
best,  says  the  UGFA. 

The  UGFA  subcommittee  that  selected  the 
award  recipients  was  chaired  by  Prof.  Jim 
Wilton,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science.  Other 
committee  members  were  Profs.  John  Auld, 
Consumer  Studies;  Murray  Code,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics;  and  Thom  Herrmann,  Psycho- 
logy. O 


Student  Services  is  holding  a reception  June  1 2 
in  honor  of  Paul  Gilmor,  who  is  leaving  the 
University  after  20  years  as  provost.  It  is  at  The 
Arboretum  Centre  from  7 to  10  p.m.  For  more 
information,  contact  Joan  Wilson,  Ext.  3192. 

Prof.  Peter  Egelstaff,  Department  of  Physics, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  10-member  John 
Charles  Polanyi  Prize  Selection  Committee  for 
a three-year  term  and  named  the  first  chair  of 
the  committee.  The  $15,000  prizes,  which  are 
available  for  post-doctoral  studies  in  Ontario 
in  the  areas  of  physics,  chemistry,  physiology 
or  medicine,  literature  and  economic  science, 
were  established  by  the  provincial  government 
in  honor  of  the  co-recipient  of  the  1 986  Nobel 
Prize  in  Chemistry. 

Communications  Services,  Operations,  is 
hosting  a wine  and  cheese  reception  in  honor  of 
Donnie  McNally’s  retirement.  It  will  be  June  24 
from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club.  Cost  is  $8 
per  person.  RSVP  to  Bren  Morrison,  Room 
034,  Johnston  Hall,  by  June  10. 

The  dean’s  office  of  the  College  of  Physical 
Science  is  hosting  a reception  to  honor  the 
retirement  of  Shirley  Deekon  June  1 8 at  3 p.m. 
in  Room  222,  MacNaughton  (Physical  Sciences) 
building.  Contributions  towards  a gift  and 
confirmation  of  attendance  should  be  forwarded 
to  Gianna  Forner,  CPS  dean’s  office.  Ext. 
6430.  O 


Convocation  continues 


Convocation  ceremonies  continue  on 
campus  this  week. 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  Doug  Ormrod 
addresses  morning  convocation  today  in  a 
ceremony  for  graduates  of  the  general  and 
honors  bachelor  of  science  programs. 
Retired  Zoology  professor  John  George 
will  be  made  professor  emeritus. 

At  the  afternoon  ceremony,  renowned 
Canadian  architect  Humphrey  Carver  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  la  ws  degree 
and  will  address  graduates  of  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  doctor  of  veterinary  science, 
master  of  arts,  master  of  science,  master  of 
landscape  architecture,  bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture  and  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  programs. 

At  morning  convocation  tomorrow.  Dr. 
Stephan  Perren  of  Switzerland  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  and 
will  address  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of 
applied  science  and  bachelor  of  applied 
science  in  human  kinetics  programs. 
Retired  Human  Biology  professor  John 
Powell  will  received  the  University’s  Medal 
of  Merit. 

Dr.  Clay  Gilson,  University  of  Manitoba, 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  at  afternoon  convocation  and 
deliver  the  address  to  graduates  of  the 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture,  bachelor 
of  science  in  earth  science,  bachelor  of 
science  in  food  science  and  bachelor  of 


science  in  engineering  programs. 

All  morning  ceremonies  are  at  10  a.m.; 
afternoon  ceremonies  are  at  2:30  p.m. 
Robing  up  is  in  the  main  hallway  of  the 
MacKinnon  building  before  the  procession 
across  the  front  campus.  If  it  is  raining,  the 
ceremonies  and  robing  up  will  take  place 
in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

A reception  for  graduates  and  their 
guests  will  be  held  in  Creelman  Hall  after 
each  ceremony.  O 


See  the  red  Corvette 

A 1985  red  Corvette,  grand  prize  in  a 
fund-raising  draw  for  The  Campaign,  is  on 
display  in  front  of  Creelman  Hall  during 
convocation  week.  Here’s  your  chance  to 
have  a look  at  the  sports  car  that  could  be 
yours  for  only  $10,  the  price  of  a ticket. 

The  $42,000  Corvette  was  donated  by 
George  Morris,  a retired  farmer  and  entre- 
preneur from  the  Chatham  area.  It  will  be 
given  away  at  the  football  game  during 
Homecoming  Weekend  Sept.  26.  Second 
prize  is  a trip  for  two  to  Rio  de  Janiero, 
third  prize  is  $ 1 ,000  cash,  and  fourth  and 
fifth  prizes  are  $600  and  $500  shopping 
sprees.  Tickets  are  available  from  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development  staff  and  by 
telephone  orders  to  Alumni  House.  O 
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Briefly 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RESEARCH  Station 
Services  is  now  located  within  the  Office  of 
Research  and  reports  to  Jim  Mahone,  director 
of  contractual  research  and  services  (OMAF). 
Bruce  McCallum  is  now  located  at  620  Gordon 
St.,  Ext.  6728.  George  Robinson  and  Maureen 
Drescher  will  remain  in  Johnston  Hall  — 
Robinson  in  Room  166  at  Ext.  3384  and 
Drescher  in  Room  1 37  at  Ext.  2503  — until  the 
new  Research  Station  Services  offices  at  the 
Elora  Research  Station  are  completed,  some 
time  in  July. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  EXCURSIONS 
leave  from  The  Arboretum’s  J.C.  Taylor  Nature 
Centre  at  7 p.m.,  but  are  cancelled  if  it’s  raining 
at  5 p.m.  These  guided  walks  are  especially 
designed  for  adults  and  concentrate  on  a 
different  theme  each  week.  The  theme  June  1 7 
is  “Breeding  Birds.” 

STREETPROOFING  CAMP,  presented  by 
Canada  Ninjutsu  Inc.  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  1 4,  will  be  held  at  the  Athletics 
Centre  July  6 to  11.  Enrolment  is  limited  to  60 
children;  registration  is  June  6 from  noon  to  2 
p.m.  Fee  is  $155  or  $175  if  five  lunches  are 
included.  Group  rates  are  available.  For  more 
information,  call  763-6340. 


Graduate  News 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Jeff  Stewart, 
Environmental  Biology,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  June  5 at  9 a.m. 
in  Room  200,  Graham  Hall.  The  thesis  is: 
“Economic  Impact  of  the  Imported  Cabbage- 
worm,  Cabbage  Looper  and  Diamondback 
Moth  on  Cauliflower  in  southern  Ontario.” 
Stewart’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Mark  Sears. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  James  William 
Angus  Grant,  Zoology,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  is  June  8 at  2 p.m. 
in  Room  168,  Botany  & Genetics/Zoology 
building.  The  thesis  is  “Foraging  Tactics  and 
Social  Behavior  of  Young-of-the-Year  Brook 
Char,  Salvelinus fontinalis.  ’’Grant’s  supervisor 
is  Prof.  David  Noakes. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 

Positions  elsewhere  — 

The  International  Centre  for  Tropical  Agri- 
culture (CIAT)  is  seeking  candidates  for  the 
following  positions: 

• an  agricultural  economist  to  start  July  1, 
1987,  in  Tanzania 

• a rice  agronomist  to  start  July  1 987  in  Haiti 

• an  agricultural  economist  to  start  January 
1988  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

• an  agricultural  engineer  to  start  January 
1988  in  Trinidad. 

Interested  people  should  contact  Dr.  Douglas 
R.  Laing,  Director  for  Crops  Research,  CIAT, 
Apartado  Aereo  67-13,  Cali,  Colombia.  O 


THE  MACDONALD  STEWART  Art  Centre 
is  holding  an  unveiling  and  reception  June  20 
at  5 p.m.  The  new  additions  to  the  Donald 
Forster  Sculpture  Park  are  Tony  Urquhart’s 
winning  entry  in  the  national  sculpture  competi- 
tion and  a casting  of  Florence  Wyle’s  “The 
Harvester.”  This  new  casting  is  a gift  of  the 
OAC  Class  of  1947,  in  celebration  of  their 
40th  anniversary. 

“EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  In  Canadian 
Universities”  is  the  topic  of  the  Office  for 
Educational  Practice  discussion  June  17  from 
9 to  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  222,  MacNaughton 
building.  Led  by  OEP  director  Chris  Nash  and 
Mei-fei  Elrick,  instructional  development  asso- 
ciate, the  session  will  include  a discussion  of 
effective  ways  to  evaluate  teaching. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  WALKS  planned  by 
The  Arboretum  will  focus  on  breeding  birds 
June  14  and  early  summer  fields  June  21. 
These  walks  begin  from  the  J.C.  Taylor  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m. 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Wooden  desk;  small  sofa  bed, 
836-8623, after6p.m.  1982  Dodge  D50 pick- 
up, certified,  Jose,  Ext.  4161  or  658-2618. 
Portable  barbecue,  824-6015,  evenings.  Girl’s 
10-inch  tricycle;  girl’s  12-inch  bicycle  with 
training  wheels,  836-7289,  after  5 p.m.  Men’s 
10-speed  bicycle;  300-baud  modem.  Ext.  8749 
or  836-4889.  Ice  cream,  Tracey,  Room  025, 
Food  Science  building.  Gas  lawn  mower;  roto 
tiller;  high  chair;  new  stainless  steel  sinks;  oval 
mirror;  infant  bathtub;  woman’s  bicycle,  822- 
3129.  Complete  dairy  farm  in  the  Rockwood 
area,  1 80  acres  of  sandy  loam  soil,  80  purebred 
Holsteins  and  quota,  full  line  of  machinery, 
856-9828. 1 969  Barracuda  coupe,  six  cylinders; 
Shamrock  truck  camper  for  3/4-ton  truck, 
822-0542,  after  5 p.m.  12-cubic-foot  car  top 
carrier,  822-4968.  Inglis  washer;  Moffat  dryer; 
man’s  leather  suitcase;  woman’s  weekend  or 
overnight  bags;  all-weather  coat,  822-5106. 
Fruitwood  dresser  with  large  mirror;  stove; 
dishwasher;  student’s  desk;  Sklar  couch;  white 
kitchen  table;  snow  fencing,  2’  x 50’;  loveseat; 
chest  of  drawers,  Ext.  6297.  Italian  grass  skis; 
alpine  ski  boots,  women’s  size  6,  men’s  size  1 0; 
poles.  Bob,  836-92 12.  1985  front- wheel  drive, 
four-speed  Dacia  sedan,  under  warranty,  Ext. 
3488  or  884-3002,  evenings.  Steel  desk  and 
chair,  824-5 1 1 9,  after  6 p.m.  Hadati  townhouse, 
836-5265,  after  5:30  p.m.  for  appointment. 
House  of  Brougham  pine  pedestal  table.  Ext. 
2386  or  821-3457.  Five  hives  of  bees  and 
equipment,  613-544-9737.  Kenmore  sewing 
machine;  1978  Chrysler  Newport,  822-1082. 
Admiral  Viscount  air  conditioner;  windsurfer; 
symphonic  cabinet  stereo  (eight-track,  record 
player,  AM-FM);  upright  vacuum,  double  maple 
bed.  Ext.  3516  or  821-3306. 

Wanted:  Canoe  in  reasonable  condition, 
822-0542,  after  5 p.m.  Slide  projector,  auto 
focus  and  remote  control,  in  good  condition; 


A RECITAL  featuring  the  voice  students  of 
Elizabeth  Neufeld  is  June  9 at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Nicholas  Goldschmidt  Room  1 07,  MacKinnon 
building.  Admission  is  free. 

MOUNTAIN  PIZZA  AND  PASTA  is  distri- 
buting coupons  that  are  good  for  a 20-per-cent 
discount  on  all  pizza  purchases  between  6 and 
8 p.m.,  Sunday  through  Thursday.  Mountain 
Pizza  also  features  free  movies  beginning  at  6 
p.m.  daily  and  a “make-your-own-sundae”  ice 
cream  bar. 

THE  MARXIST-LENINIST  Study  Group  is 
presenting  a summer  seminar  series:  “Is  the 
Soviet  Union  Really  for  Socialism  and  Peace?” 
The  session  June  16  examines  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin.  The  weekly  sessions  are  Tuesdays 
at  8 p.m.  in  Room  332,  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Karl  Marx  Study 
Centre  between  1 1 a.m.  and  1 p.m.,  Monday  to 
Friday,  Room  216,  University  Centre. 


portable  VCR,  possibly  with  multiple  voltage, 
822- 1 082.  Good  home  for  docile,  3 1 /2-year- 
old  German  shepherd,  836-1583. 

For  Rent:  Four-bedroom  furnished  townhouse 
condo,  15-minute  walk  to  campus,  available 
July  1 to  Dec.  31,  Ext.  8901  or  821-0342. 
Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment,  walking 
distance  to  University,  available  immediately, 
will  rent  by  week  or  month,  non-smokers  only, 
821-1792,  evenings.  Furnished  two-bedroom 
home  in  St.  John’s,  Nfld.,  for  1 987  fall  semester, 
TV  room  and  den,  30-minute  walk  to  Memorial 
University  campus,  reasonable  rent,  Helen,  Ext. 
2242,  or  823-8059.  Three-bedroom  house  in 
York/Victoria  Road  area,  available  July  1, 
$750  plus  utilities,  82 1 -29 1 8.  Three-bedroom 
apartment  in  quiet  duplex  within  walking 
distance  from  University,  backyard  and  parking, 
available  immediately,  $750  plus  utilities, 
821-0807,  after  5 p.m.  Two-bedroom  apart- 
ment with  dining  room,  living  room,  library,  in 
historical  stone  home,  includes  fridge  and 
stove,  $720,  824-1773,  evenings.  Four- 
bedroom  furnished  house,  seven-minute  walk 
from  University,  available  July  1 to  Dec.  31, 
821-2273. 

Lost:  Woman’s  gold  watch  at  campus  baseball 
diamond,  Ext.  3688. 

Available:  Responsible  teenage  girl  will  do 
babysitting  for  the  month  of  July,  Becky, 
824-6015.  Professional  typing,  824-6065. 
Graphic  artist  for  technical  drawings,  etc., 
Gabrielle,  824-6207. 

"Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  at  Guelph 
for  staff  faculty  and  students  at  the  University. 
All  items  must  be  typed,  double  spaced,  and 
submitted  to  at  Guelph  one  week  before  publi- 
cation. 
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Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  June  4 

Convocation  - Bachelor  of  Science,  Honors  and  General  Programs,  10 
a.m.;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Bachelor  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  2:30  p.m., 
front  campus. 

Symposium  - “Computer  Conferencing,”  Ext.  3957  for  information. 
OEP  Demonstration/Discussion  - “Making  Your  Own  Overhead 
Transparencies,”  noon.  Animal  Science  141. 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level 
5. 

Music  - Kin  Lalat,  8 p.m..  The  Loft,  Carden  Street,  tickets  at  door. 

FRIDAY,  June  5 

Convocation  - Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Human  Kinetics,  1 0 a.m.;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Bachelor 
of  Science  (Earth  Science),  Bachelor  of  Science  (Food  Science)  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering,  2:30  p.m.,  front  campus. 

Cycling  Club  - Barbecue,  contact  Dave  or  Maggie  Laidlaw,  837-1732 
for  details. 

SATURDAY,  June  6 

Environment  Week  - Guided  Tour  of  Love  Canal,  leaves  7:30  a.m., 
returns  6:30  p.m.,  St.  George’s  Square;  Displays,  all  day;  Street  Dance,  8 
p.m.,  St.  George’s  Square. 

SUNDAY,  June  7 

Cycling  Club  - Everton,  30  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Birds  of  the  Fields,”  2 p.m., 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  8 

OEP  Workshop  - “Your  Thesis  and  Your  Preferred  Way  of  Learning,” 
9 a.m.  to  noon.  Animal  Science  141. 

Guelph  Committee  Against  Imperialist  War  Preparations  - Fifth 
anniversary  celebrations,  display  table,  1 0 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  UC  courtyard; 
party,  8 p.m.,  Albion  Hotel. 

TUESDAY,  June  9 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “The  Reactivity  of  Regenerated  Arterioles 
in  Skeletal  Muscle  Grafts,”  Harold  Burton,  11:15  a.m.,  Human  Biology 
108. 

Recital  - Voice  students  of  Elizabeth  Neufeld,  7:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107. 

Seminar  - “Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for  Socialism  and  Peace?” 
Marxist-Leninist  Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  10 

Learning  Objectives  Discussion  - “Independence  of  Thought,”  noon, 
Chemistry  370. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Metabolism  and  Function  of  Phospholipids  in 
the  Central  Nervous  System,”  Theresa  Glanville,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  (PS)  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill,  25  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Dragonflies,”  7 
p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre,  (cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m.). 


SUNDAY,  June  14 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.;  Belwood,  50  miles,  10a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Breeding  Birds,”  2 p.m., 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 


WEDNESDAY,  June  17 

Discussion  - “Evaluation  of  Teaching  in  Canadian  Universities,”  Chris 
Nash  and  Mei-fei  Elrick,  9 a.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Ganglioside  Effects  on  Lymphocytes,” 
Joseph  Chu,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake,  25  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Breeding  Birds,”  7 
p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre,  (cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m.). 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  at  Guelph  deadline  May  29,  1987,  the  following  opportunities 
were  available: 

Supervisor,  Beverage  Operations,  University  Centre  Administration. 
Salary  range:  $348.55  minimum;  $378.70  job  rate  (level  5);  $458.03 
maximum. 

Groundskeeper,  Grounds  Department.  Job  rate:  $10.25  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Horticulture  Co-ordinator,  Independent  Study,  University  School  of 
Part-Time  Studies  and  Continuing  Education.  $27,110  minimum; 
$33,888  midpoint;  $40,666  maximum.  Normal  hiring  range:  $27,1 10 
to  $31,855  a year. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology;  grant  position. 
Hiring  range:  $397.77  to  $431.78  per  week. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Feed  Mill  Technician,  Arkell  Feed  Mill,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
Salary  range:  $461.65  minimum;  $534.73  job  rate  (level  5);  $664.2 1 
maximum. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Arkell  Swine  Research  Centre,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  Salary  range:  $428.30  start  rate;  $449.60  six-month 
rate;  $470.92  job  rate. 

Administrative  Secretary,  Equine  Research  Centre.  Salary  range: 
$319.62  minimum;  $368.87  job  rate  (level  5);  $458.03  maximum. 
Research  Technician,  Crop  Science.  Salary  range:  $397.77  minimum; 
$460.01  job  rate  (level  5);  $570.62  maximum. 

Assistant  Buyer,  Purchasing.  Salary  range:  $348.55  minimum;  $40 1 .64 
job  rate  (level  5);  $497.00  maximum. 
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University  of  Guelph 
celebrates  spring  convocation 
(See  pages  4 and  5.) 


Alumni  House 
opens  June  20 

After  almost  three  years  of  planning  and 
fund  raising,  Guelph  alumni  have  a place  to 
come  home  to.  Alumni  House  will  be  officially 
opened  June  20  by  the  University  of  Guelph 
Alumni  Association  (UGAA). 

“We’re  one  of  the  few  Canadian  universities 
to  have  its  own  alumni  building  on  campus,” 
says  UGAA  president  Ross  Parry  (CSS  ‘80).  “It 
will  play  an  important  role  in  alumni  activities 
and  programs,  strengthening  the  UGAA  and 
ultimately  the  University  itself.” 

Parry  will  speak  on  behalf  of  alumni  at  the 
2:30  p.m.  opening  ceremony,  which  will  be 
followed  by  tours  of  the  building  and  an  alumni 
barbecue  at  6 p.m.  On  Sunday  morning.  Alumni 
House  will  be  the  setting  for  the  UGAA  annual 
meeting,  a champagne  brunch  and  outdoor 
concert. 

Alumni  House  will  be  a central  gathering 
place  for  this  and  future  Alumni  Weekend 
events,  but  its  benefits  go  far  beyond  the  social 
scene,  says  Parry.  It  will  serve  as  a meeting 
place  for  the  UGAA,  college  alumni  associa- 
tions, individual  classes  and  interest  groups 
such  as  “Alumni  in  Action.”  The  Department 
of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  reunited 
staff  from  three  separate  buildings  on  campus 
when  it  moved  into  its  new  permanent  home 
May  4. 

Guelph  alumni  made  the  renovation  project 
a priority,  allocating  $300,000  from  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund  and  raising  $200,000  through 
contributions  from  the  associations,  special 
activities  and  class  projects.  The  University 
provided  the  remaining  $300,000. 

Originally  the  carriage  house  for  the 
President’s  House  (circa  1882),  the  building 
was  moved  in  the  late  1920s  to  its  current 
location  on  Arboretum  Road.  With  wings 
added  to  each  end,  it  housed  the  University’s 
sheep  flock  until  the  1960s. 

In  1981,  the  OAC  Alumni  Association 
suggested  the  barn  be  renovated  to  provide  a 
meeting  place  for  alumni.  By  1984,  the  centre 
section  of  the  first  floor  and  the  roof  had  been 
repaired  through  the  Alma  Mater  Fund,  and 
the  City  of  Guelph  had  recognized  the  building’s 

Continued  on  page  2. 


◄ Scenes  from  convocation:  see  page  2. 


Animal  pathology 
lab  opens  June  19 

President  Burt  Matthews  will  be  among  the 
150  invited  guests  for  the  official  opening  June 
19  of  the  Guelph  Animal  Pathology  Laboratory 
at  1 1 0 Stone  Rd.  W.  in  the  University  of  Guelph 
Research  Park. 

Matthews  is  expected  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  University  at  the  ceremony,  which  begins  at 
3 p.m.  after  the  official  opening  of  the  OVC 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 

The  laboratory,  part  of  the  animal  pathology 
division  of  Agriculture  Canada’s  food  produc- 
tion and  inspection  branch,  is  staffed  by  23 
persons  under  the  directorship  of  T.R.S.  Bhatia. 
According  to  Agriculture  Canada  literature, 
the  laboratory  has  two  main  tasks  — performing 
diagnoses  that  certify  the  health  of  livestock, 
semen  and  embryos,  and  searching  for  new 
veterinary  insights  into  the  nature,  diagnosis 
and  prevention  of  animal  diseases. 

The  laboratory  has  two  sections  — infectious 
diseases  and  meat  safety.  The  infectious  diseases 
section  provides  diagnostic  services  that  support 
Agriculture  Canada’s  national  animal  diseases 
program.  It  tests  for  brucellosis  and  equine 
infectious  anemia  through  serology,  and 
Campylobacter  through  the  culture  method.  It 
also  performs  certification  tests  for  export  of 
live  animals,  semen  and  embryos. 

The  meat  safety  section  monitors  meat  and 
poultry  products  to  make  sure  they  are  free  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  and  meats  not  listed  on  the 
label.  Staff  determine  bacterial  profiles  and 
verify  the  amount  of  water  in  meat  products. 

The  official  opening  is  not  open  to  the  public, 
but  tours  can  be  arranged  on  other  days  by 
calling  822-3300.  O 


Cover  photos 

Row  1:  Left  to  right,  afternoon  convocation  on 
Johnston  Green;  B.A.Sc.  graduate  Sandra  Gates, 
niece  of  the  late  president  Donald  Forster. 

Row  2:  Dr.  Keith  Ingold,  recipient  of  a 1985 
honorary  degree  from  Guelph,  gives  graduating 
daughter,  Diana,  a kiss;  Vic  Reimer  of  Personnel 
receives  a master’s  degree. 

Row  3:  BA  graduate  Marion  Auger,  with  husband 
Andre,  director  of  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  and  daughter,  Jennifer;  Richard 
Al  ien,  son  of  J udy  Arlen,  Photographic  Services, 
is  hooded  by  University  secretary  Barbara 
Abercrombie. 

Row  4:  Congratulations  to  a graduate;  hopeful 
ticket  buyers  line  up  for  a chance  to  win  a red 
Corvette  in  The  Campaign  raffle.  Ticket  sales 
during  convocation  totalled  $6,000. 

Row  5:  Alice  Moore,  wife  of  Ab  Moore,  chair 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business,  left, 
opened  her  home  for  three  years  to  Sam 
Onwona,  who  received  a PhD  at  convocation. 
Also  shown  are  his  mother,  Christina,  who 
travelled  from  Ghana  for  the  graduation,  his 
wife,  Evelyn,  and  daughters  Alice,  left,  and 
Christina. 


Service  first,  says  new  CS  director 


Ron  Elmslie,  the  new  director  of  Computing 
Services  (CS),  says  he  will  be  concentrating  on 
the  “service”  aspect  of  his  department. 

“We  are  clearly  a service  organization  and 
our  mandate  is  to  provide  top-quality  computing 
services  to  faculty,  staff  and  students,”  says 
Elmslie,  who  has  been  acting  director  since 
November  1986. 

“It  is  critical  to  involve  campus  computer 
users  in  solving  computer-related  problems  so 
they  have  a voice  in  the  solution,”  he  says.  This 
has  already  begun  — faculty  members  are 
participating  in  the  selection  of  a better  test 
scoring  and  marks  system.  “The  faculty  are 
helping  us  look  at  alternative  solutions,  so  we 
can  be  sure  it  is  the  service  they  want.”  In 
addition,  systems  development  projects  are 
jointly  staffed  by  users  and  CS  staff. 

Elmslie  says  he  would  like  to  stabilize  the 
University’s  computing  environment  rather  than 
see  it  change  every  two  or  three  years.  “I 
believe  people  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
master  the  hardware  and  software  available  to 
them,  rather  than  continue  to  adjust  to  major 
changes  in  the  system,”  he  says. 

CS  will  encourage  a closer  relationship  with 
other  service  units  on  campus,  such  as  the 
Office  for  Educational  Practice,  the  Library, 
and  Communications  Services,  says  Elmslie. 
He  also  intends  to  increase  the  “exchange  of 
expertise”  and  special  relationship  between  CS 
and  the  Department  of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

CS  has  three  main  areas: 

• Academic  Services  — responsible  for  college 
information  technology  co-ordinators,  the 
Help  Desk,  the  new  technologies  display 
area  and  introductory  seminars; 

• Application  Services  — responsible  for 


Ron  Elmslie 
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development/enhancement  or  purchase  of 
new  computing  software  systems;  and 
• Computer  Centre  — responsible  for  providing 
a mainframe  service  and  system  software 
support,  and  operating  special  purpose 
machines  for  units  such  as  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development,  OAC  and  NETNORTH. 
Personal  contact  with  CS  users  on  campus  is 
high  on  Elmslie’s  list  of  priorities,  and  he  says 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
suggestions  for  improvements.  He  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  3466  in  Room  217  of  the  ICS 
building,  or  electronically  at  RELMSLIE  on 
CoSy  or  UoGUELPH.  O 


Alumni  House  Continued  from  page  I. 

historic  and  architectural  interest. 

The  Architectural  firm  of  Moffat  Kinoshita 
Associates  Inc.  of  Toronto  designed  the  new 
building  to  retain  the  historic  personality  of  the 
carriage  house,  while  providing  modern  facili- 
ties for  alumni  activities.  A 4,300-square-foot 
addition  is  tied  to  the  original  structure  by  a 
multi-purpose  reception  lounge  that  extends 
through  the  building  and  opens  on  to  a patio 
area  and  lawn  at  the  rear.  Skylights  add  to  the 
spacious  feeling  of  the  two-storey  lounge. 

Barnboard  is  still  visible  in  the  lower  lounge 
and  along  the  upper  walkways.  Original 
windows  are  focal  points  in  the  upper  floor 
offices,  where  counters  built  into  the  sloped 
ceilings  double  as  desks  and  work  areas. 

These  areas  are  used  by  Alumni  Affairs  staff 
who  keep  track  of  the  University’s  48,000 
alumni,  receive  their  donations,  issue  receipts, 
plan  alumni  events  and  communicate  through 
the  Guelph  Alumnus.  Two  private  offices  are 
reserved  for  use  by  members  of  the  affiliated 
college  associations  and  individuals  working 
on  alumni  projects.  The  Campaign  is  also  co- 
ordinated and  researched  from  these  offices. 

The  lower  floor  houses  offices  for  depart- 
mental directors,  meeting  rooms,  a reception 


area,  mail  room  and  space  for  the  student 
telephone  campaign.  A kitchen  just  off  the 
lounge  area  will  be  equipped  to  serve  future 
alumni  social  functions. 

Members  of  the  OAC  Alumni  Association 
landscaped  the  back  lawn  of  the  carriage  house 
several  years  ago,  but  the  patio  remains  to  be 
built  and  furnished.  Plant  materials,  a front 
driveway  and  outdoor  lighting  are  priority 
items  on  the  Alumni  House  “needs”  list.  Many 
individual  alumni  and  classes  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  providing  a donation  toward 
these  items,  says  AMF  manager  Gerry  Ludwig. 
A donor  board  is  planned  for  the  lounge  area  to 
recognize  those  who  donate  to  the  building 
renovations  or  its  furnishings,  she  says. 

The  opening  ceremony  will  pay  special 
tribute  to  donors  and  those  who  served  on  the 
building  committee:  Nancy  Brown-Andison, 
OAC  ’79;  Allan  Blanthorn,  head  of  Planning 
(committee  secretary);  Jean  Hume,  Mac  '64; 
Larry  Argue,  OAC  ’58;  Dr.  Arthur  Ferguson, 
OAC  ’38  and  OVC  ’50;  Prof.  Ron  Stoltz, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture;  A1  Brown, 
director  of  Physical  Resources  (committee 
chairman);  Marjorie  Millar,  director  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development;  Rosemary  Clark, 
Mac  '59,  director  of  alumni  affairs;  and  Don 
Livingston,  director  of  development.  O 
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NETNORTH  comes  of  age 


NETNORTH,  a computer  network  that  began 
in  1983  as  a link  among  Ontario  universities 
and  now  stretches  across  Canada,  is  coming  of 
age.  As  of  this  summer,  the  42  member  insti- 
tutions that  are  linked  to  the  network  will  be 
paying  the  system’s  operating  costs  themselves. 

“We  had  help  getting  NETNORTH  going,” 
says  Carl  Gorman,  director  of  Communications 


Hanif  Sukhiani  receives  the  Winegard  Medal 
from  Chancellor  William  Stewart  June  5.  The 
Winegard  Medal,  the  University ’s  most  prestigious 
award,  is  presented  annually  to  the  most  out- 
standing graduating  student.  Sukhiani  graduated 
June  4 from  OVC  with  a doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  degree. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


Services,  “but  now  the  members  are  willing  to 
pay  their  way.” 

The  help  he  refers  to  was  in  the  form  of  funds 
and  equipment  from  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  IBM 
donated  a 4341  computer  to  the  University, 
which  serves  as  the  host  for  the  network.  The 
company  also  covered  the  cost  of  connecting 
NETNORTH  to  the  U.S.  network  B1TNET  at 
Cornell  University  and  the  cost  of  operating 
the  network’s  east  and  west  connections  at  the 
universities  of  Alberta  and  New  Brunswick. 

Until  now,  each  of  the  member  institutions  in 
the  central  region  has  been  paying  $6,000  in 
regional  fees,  says  Gorman.  The  new  national 
fees  will  be  an  additional  $4  to  $7,000,  based 
on  the  size  of  the  institution.  The  NETNORTH 
Consortium,  formed  by  member  institutions  to 
manage  the  network,  has  created  a charging 
algorithm  to  determine  the  fees. 

The  new  fees  will  enable  NETNORTH  to 
maintain  the  connection  to  Cornell  and,  through 
that,  reach  universities  all  across  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  European  academic 
research  network,  EARN. 

“To  my  knowledge,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
times  Canadian  universities  have  co-operated 
voluntarily  on  a project  of  this  magnitude,” 
says  Gorman.  “It  speaks  well  of  everyone 
involved.”  O 


Appointments 

Prof.  Brian  Earn  will  be  acting  chairman  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  Sept.  1 to  Aug.  31, 
1 988,  while  Prof.  Mike  Matthews  is  on  adminis- 
trative leave. 

Prof.  Bill  Frisbee  will  be  acting  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Studies,  effective 
July  1,  until  the  position  has  been  fdled. 

David  Lobb  has  taken  up  duties  as  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  Centre  for  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation.  O 


Open  House 
at  Elora 

Research  Station 

The  Elora  Research  Station  will  hold  an 
open  house  July  12  and  13. 

The  program  has  been  planned  to  appeal 
to  urbanites  without  close  farm  connections 
as  well  as  busy  farmers.  “We  hope  the 
Sunday  program  will  bring  many  city 
dwellers  out  to  see  how  current  research 
programs  are  seeking  to  provide  more  and 
better  food  products,”  says  Prof.  Stan 
Young,  co-ordinator  of  extension  for  O AC. 

The  research  station  will  offer  wagon 
tours,  visits  to  various  research  projects 
and  explanations  of  research  relating  to 
field  crops,  biotechnology  and  genetic 
engineering.  There  will  also  be  displays  on 
computers,  crop  diseases  and  a rainfall 
simulator  used  in  erosion  research. 

Sunday’s  wagon  tours  run  from  I p.m. 
to  4 p.m.  The  Monday  tours,  which  will 
focus  on  the  interests  of  farm  producers 
and  suppliers,  run  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

The  Elora  Research  Station  is  the  largest 
of  six  operated  by  the  University  under  a 
contract  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  Research  projects 
conducted  at  Elora  relate  to  soils,  agri- 
cultural climate,  field  crops,  weeds,  and 
beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

Although  the  station-  is  open  to  the 
public  during  regular  working  hours  every 
weekday,  the  open  house  programs  are 
planned  especially  to  let  visitors  see  and 
interpret  the  latest  efforts  to  produce 
better  plants  and  animals. 

The  station  is  located  southeast  of  the 
village  of  Elora  on  the  west  side  of  County 
Road  7.  Visitors  wishing  further  infor- 
mation, or  to  make  arrangements  for 
group  tours  at  any  time,  should  contact 
Young  at  Ext.  3933.  O 


Computing  and  Information  Science  gets  accreditation 


The  Department  of  Computing  and  Information 
Science  (CIS)  has  received  accreditation  from 
the  Canadian  Information  Processing  Society 
(CIPS). 

Prof.  Katsumi  Okashimo,  acting  chair  of 
CIS,  was  presented  with  the  accreditation 
certificate  for  the  department’s  programs  at  the 
society’s  recent  annual  meeting  in  Winnipeg. 
Guelph  has  joined  an  elite  list  of  programs 
at  1 1 other  Canadian  universities  to  receive 
this  accreditation.  Okashimo  says  Guelph  is 
unusual  in  that  it  offers  both  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
degrees  in  computing  science;  other  universities 
offer  B.Sc.  degrees  only. 

The  accreditation  recognizes  programs  that 
have  achieved  the  level  of  professionalism 
desired  by  the  industry  and  needed  to  stimulate 
the  improvement  of  computer  education  in 


Canada.  The  criteria  for  evaluation  are  divided 
into  four  sections  — faculty  and  their  quali- 
fications, students,  curriculum,  and  physical 
and  fiscal  resources. 

The  two-year  evaluation  process  is  compar- 
able to  a graduate  program  evaluation, 
Okashimo  says.  “The  whole  department  worked 
to  get  the  materials  together  for  the  evaluators, 
and  the  accreditation  is  a great  accomplishment 
for  the  whole  department.” 

Both  industry  and  academic  evaluators  were 
involved  in  the  campus  visits,  which  involved 
interviews  of  students,  professional  staff,  faculty 
and  administrative  personnel,  and  assessments 
of  physical,  library  and  computing  resources. 
The  evaluators  also  assessed  written  materials 
submitted  by  the  department. 

Okashimo  says  the  co-operation  of  the 


Library  staff,  as  well  as  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  Vice-President,  Academic, 
Jack  MacDonald,  and  former  vice-president, 
academic,  Howard  Clark,  were  important  to 
the  success  of  the  evaluation  process. 

“This  puts  Guelph’s  programs  among  the 
top  12  universities  in  the  country,”  says 
Okashimo.  “The  computing  industry  is  fast 
moving,  and  it’s  important  that  we  work  to 
keep  abreast  with  new  developments.” 

CIPS  is  a computer  science  professional 
association  with  more  than  5,000  members 
across  Canada.  The  voluntary  accreditation 
program  with  Canadian  universities  is  part  of 
its  efforts  to  increase  professionalism  and 
improve  education  in  the  computer  science 
field.  O 
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Agriculture  needs 

Agriculture  needs  more  — not  fewer  — 
graduates  who  will  take  bold  action  to 
meet  Canada’s  crisis  in  agriculture,  says 
Prof.  Neal  Stoskopf,  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Diploma  in  Agriculture  Program. 

Speaking  at  the  June  2 convocation  for 
graduates  of  the  Associate  Diploma  in 
Agriculture,  Ontario  Diploma  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Ontario  Diploma  in  Horticulture 
programs.  Stoskopf  said  agriculture  needs 
graduates  who  can  face  the  long-term 
agriculture  crisis  with  courage  and 
determination. 

“1  believe  that  well-trained,  astute 
graduates  who  can  face  the  challenge  of 
today  are  needed  desperately,”  he  said. 
Agriculture  needs  entrepreneurs  to  develop 
new  crops  and  new  markets,  and  to  boldly 
face  the  future. 

The  great  transition 

A new  world  is  unfolding  — one  we  have 
no  experience  to  deal  with  — but  it  holds 
exciting  prospects  for  young  people  willing 
to  seize  them,  Alexander  King,  president 
of  the  Club  of  Rome,  told  graduates  of  the 
bachelor  of  arts  general  program  at 
morning  convocation  June  3. 

“We  are  in  an  interesting  phase  of 
human  development  — I call  it  The  Great 
transition,’  ” said  King,  who  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  during 
the  ceremony. 

World  problems  — the  population 
explosion  and  the  demand  for  energy 
materials  and  services  — are  shaping  the 
future,  he  said. 

New  technologies  — biology  and  micro- 
electronics — will  shape  the  environment, 
and  new  trends  — approaches  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  changes  in  ideologies 
and  the  political  process  — are  likely  to 
transform  society,  King  said. 

At  the  same  ceremony,  Prof.  Jakob 
Amstutz  was  made  professor  emeritus. 


All  convocation  photos  by  Herb  Ruuscher, 
Photographic  Services 


Spring  Conv 


Alexander  King 

Two  lessons  learned 


Science  should  not  be  put  into  an  ivory 
tower  as  an  intellectual  game  far  from 
human  concerns  or  feared  as  an  impersonal 
monster,  changing  and  disrupting  our  lives, 
says  Dr.  Mary  Hesse  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. Hesse,  who  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  at  afternoon 
convocation  June  3,  addressed  graduates 
of  the  bachelor  of  commerce  and  honors 
bachelor  of  arts  programs. 

She  told  the  graduates  that  study  and 
research  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
science  has  taught  us  that  science  has  a 
history  and  that  human  interests  and  values 
have  always  been  present  in  the  practice 
of  science,  but  that  science  itself  cannot 
originate  them  or  determine  what  our 
value  systems  are  to  be. 

Neutral  and  uninterpreted  scientific  data 
is  a myth,  she  said.  Data  do  not  dictate 
theory;  they  are  understood  in  terms  of 
theory.  Science  by  itself  cannot  provide 
our  human  value  systems  for  us.  It  can 
inform  us  what  the  regularities  of  behavior 
of  the  universe  are,  and  then  serve  our 
interest  in  controlling  and  exploiting  them 
to  the  benefit  of  humankind,  she  said. 

But  what  the  chief  end  of  humanity  is 
and  how  we  are  to  use  and  evaluate  the 
various  pictures  of  reality  science  gives  us, 
science  cannot  decide,  said  Hesse.  Science 
is  just  one  of  the  cultural  tools  human 


Jakob  Amstutz,  left,  and  President  Matthews. 


Mary  Hesse,  right,  and  Barbara  Abercrombie  . 
society  has  always  relied  upon. 

During  the  ceremony,  retired  professor 
George  Bedell,  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration,  became  the  first  recipient 
of  the  University’s  Medal  of  Merit. 

Beyond  answers 

The  undergraduate  experience  is  a fas- 
cinating teaching  and  learning  process  in 
which  intellectual  development  occurs 
alongside  personal,  social  and  moral 
development.  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies 
Doug  Ormrod  told  graduates  of  the  general 
and  honors  bachelor  of  science  programs 
at  morning  convocation  June  4. 

Ormrod  described  the  changes  in  attitude 
that  occur  in  students  during  their  under- 
graduate years.  In  the  first  semester,  they 
want  answers  to  be  right  or  wrong,  or 
instructors  who  tell  them  which  is  which. 
They  want  facts,  and  examinations  are 
seen  as  the  appropriate  place  to  regurgitate 
the  facts. 

At  the  next  stage,  they  see  that  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  but  they  look  at  both 
sides  of  a question  as  only  a procedure  and 
still  expect  there  to  be  just  one  right 
answer. 

After  a year  of  two  of  course  work, 
students  recognize  diversity  and  uncer-  j 
tainty  and  begin  to  differentiate  between  : 
an  opinion  and  a supported  opinion,  he 
said.  But  they  still  believe  that  there  is  a 
right  or  wrong  answer. 


George  Bedell  right,  and  Tom  Powers. 
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As  they  progress,  they  “move  to  thinking 
hat  right  and  wrong  are  contextual  or 
iependent  on  the  setting  and  circumstance, 
md  that  knowledge  is  imbedded  in  a 
:ontext.”  They  begin  to  feel  more  com- 
petent and  are  able  to  disagree  with 
mthorities. 

Finally,  said  Ormrod,  they  make  personal 
.'ommitments  to  manage  this  diversity 
ind  are  able  to  present  an  examined  point 
pf  view  that  they  endorse  and  that  is  based 
in  the  integration  and  evaluation  of 
;vidence,  the  views  of  experts  and  reasoned 
conjecture. 

At  the  same  morning  ceremony,  retired 
Zoology  professor  John  George  was  made 
professor  emeritus. 

4 state  of  wildness 

iuddenly  landscape  architects  have 
>ecome  key  people.  They  must  address 
he  “people  explosion”  out  of  the  big 
pities,  and  change  the  collision  course 
>etween  the  automobile  and  the  landscape, 
ays  renowned  Canadian  architect 
Humphrey  Carver,  who  received  an 
tonorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  at  afternoon 
convocation  June  4. 

“We  have  a wonderful  garden,  now 
vithin  reach  of  big  city  populations,  but 
tow  to  enter  the  garden  and  enjoy  it  has 
lot  yet  been  planned,”  Carver  told 
graduates  of  the  doctor  of  philosophy, 
loctor  of  veterinary  science,  master  of 


' ohn  George,  left,  and  Chancellor  Stewart. 


Humphrey  Carver 

arts,  master  of  science,  master  of  landscape 
architecture,  bachelor  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 
programs. 

Never  before  have  people  been  so 
completely  contained  within  artificial 
enclosures  and  system,  he  said.  “We  have 
become  isolated  from  the  whole  created 
universe  of  life  — of  which  we  are  really  a 
part.  We  have  a healthy  passion  to  get  out 
and  escape  into  a place  where  the  natural 
systems  of  life  interact  with  one  another 
— a state  of  wildness.” 

“You,  landscape  architects,  find  them  a 
thousand  ways  into  a wonderful,  wild 
garden." 

Working  together 


Interdisciplinary  work  and  post-graduate 
training  are  the  foundations  for  research 
success,  says  Dr.  Stephan  Perren,  director 
of  the  experimental  surgery  laboratory  at 
the  Swiss  Research  Institute  at  Davos, 
Switzerland. 

Perren,  recognized  for  his  skill  in 
stabilizing  fractures,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  at  morning  con- 
vocation June  5 and  addressed  graduates 
of  the  bachelor  of  applied  science  and 
bachelor  of  applied  science  in  human 
kinetics  programs.  At  the  same  ceremony, 
retired  Human  Biology  professor  John 
Powell  received  a Medal  of  Merit. 


John  Powell  left,  and  Chancellor  Stewart. 


Stephan  Perren 


At  Davos,  70  people  — medical  and 
veterinary  doctors,  biologists,  engineers 
and  physicists  — work  together,  teaching 
and  conducting  research  in  orthopedic 
surgery. 

Perren  told  the  graduating  class  that 
graduation  marks  a step  in  the  formation 
of  a scientist,  but  success  will  have  to  be 
based  on  ongoing  improvement  and  inter- 
disciplinary knowledge. 

Enduring  values 

Professional  obligations  and  moral  res- 
ponsiblities  were  outlined  to  graduates  of 
the  bachelors  of  science  in  agriculture, 
earth  science,  food  science  and  engineering 
programs  at  afternoon  convocation  June 
5. 

Dr.  Clay  Gilson,  a leader  in  Canadian 
agriculture  economics  education  and 
policies  formulation  and  a faculty  member 
at  the  University  of  Manitoba,  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  and  gave 
the  graduating  address. 

He  invited  the  graduates  to  go  beyond 
the  compulsory  mile  of  their  jobs  or 
occupations  and  give  another  mile  of 
voluntary  effort. 

On  moral  responsibilities,  Gilson  said 
we  have  been  more  successful  in  devel- 
oping technology  than  in  achieving  the 
will  and  wisdom  to  use  that  technology  for 
human  purposes.  O 


Clay  Gilson 
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Family  and  career  — 

maybe  in  our  grandchildren’s  time 


Helena  Znaniecki  Lopata,  right , with  FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services. 


It’s  impossible  to  raise  a family  and  pursue  a 
career  in  today’s  society,  says  Dr.  Helena 
Znaniecki  Lopata,  a sociologist  from  Loyola 
College  at  Chicago,  who  delivered  the  College 
of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies’  annual 
Harshman  Lecture  last  month.  The  subject  of 
her  lecture  was  “The  Two-Paycheque 
Marriage.” 

Society  is  too  rigid,  said  Lopata.  Its  attitude 


CAI  — making  physics  fun 

Computer-aided  instruction  is  putting  the  fun 
back  into  teaching  physical  science,  according 
to  participants  who  attended  a recent  mini- 
symposium on  computer-aided  instruction 
(CAI)  on  campus. 

Sponsored  by  a Centre  for  Information  Tech- 
nology grant,  the  symposium  was  held  to 
determine  how  much  computers  are  involved 
in  the  instruction  of  the  physical  sciences, 
including  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics, 
statistics  and  engineering  science. 

Organized  by  Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  Physics, 
and  Tom  Forrest,  a chemistry  professor  at 
Dalhousie  University,  the  three-day  event 
attracted  about  80  participants.  Some  38  pre- 
sentations were  given  — many  involving 
demonstrations  of  educational  software. 

Hallett  says  the  quality  of  material  has 
improved  greatly  over  earlier  years.  “There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  developments  are  going  to 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  way  we  teach 
physical  science.”  There  are  many  subject 
areas  that  have  been  traditionally  difficult  to 
teach,  he  says,  but  the  use  of  interactive 
graphics  makes  some  of  these  concepts  almost 
trivial  to  learn. 

Hallett  says  most  registrants  felt  that  the  real 
value  of  CAI  is  the  improvement  in  teaching 
quality.  As  one  registrant  said:  “With  this,  even 
physics  can  be  fun.”  O 


is:  “This  is  the  way  we  live;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
it’s  your  problem.” 

In  some  societies,  such  as  Poland,  where 
there  is  a shortage  of  men,  women’s  career 
paths  are  made  easier  — as  they  were  in  North 
America  during  the  Second  World  War  when 
women  were  needed  in  the  labor  force.  But 
today,  child  care  is  not  readily  available,  and 
school  hours  don’t  coincide  with  work  hours. 
Flex-time  wasn’t  introduced  to  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  pursue  a career,  she  said.  It  was 
aimed  at  reducing  traffic  jams. 

“We  are  hung-up  on  career  lines,”  said 
Lopata.  In  Norway,  where  paternity  leave  is 
available,  few  men  take  it  because  they  are 
afraid  of  losing  seniority.  The  standard  career 
approach  is  still  for  people  to  finish  their 
education  and  enter  the  workforce,  where  they 
stay  until  retirement.  This  does  not  allow 
parents  to  stay  out  of  the  workforce  for  the 
years  before  children  start  school.  And  em- 
ployers don’t  seem  interested  in  part-time 
work,  work  in  the  home,  or  job  sharing,  which 
would  allow  parents  (usually  mothers)  to  keep 
their  careers  alive  while  at  home  with  young 
children,  she  said. 

Historically,  the  man’s  career  has  been  con- 
sidered more  important,  said  Lopata.  A woman 
makes  less  money  and  the  couple  generally 
agree  that  the  woman  should  drop  out  of  the 
workforce  to  raise  the  children.  If  the  woman 
later  wants  to  return  to  work  or  pursue  further 
education,  her  husband  may  resist.  What’s 
needed  is  a study  on  why  there  is  so  much 
divorce  in  cases  where  the  woman  has  returned 
to  school,  she  said. 

Many  women  are  no  longer  buying  into  the 
male  career  model,  said  Lopata.  They  are 
starting  their  own  businesses  for  the  flexibility 
they  need.  “Maybe  in  my  grandchildren’s  time, 
it  will  be  possible  to  combine  raising  a family 
and  pursuing  a career  without  starting  your 
own  business,  but  today,  it’s  not  the  norm,”  she 
said.  O 


Our  people 

Dr.  Dennis  Howell,  chair  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Guelph  International  Development 
Consultants,  was  recently  elected  deputy  master 
of  the  Honorable  Company  of  Freemen  of  the 
City  of  London  of  North  America.  The  govern- 
ance of  the  City  of  London  is  traditionally 
exercised  by  its  freemen  and  by  its  guilds 
through  the  mayor  and  the  common  council  of 
the  city.  There  are  about  120  freemen  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Prof.David  Douglas,  director  of  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  the  Institute 
of  Market  and  Social  Analysis  in  Toronto.  The 
seven-person  board  is  supported  by  a private 
foundation  designed  to  assist  the  private  sector 
and  academic  community  in  areas  relating  to 
social  survey  research  and  development  infor- 
mation requirements. 

Alan  Watson,  The  Aboretum’s  biologist, 
received  the  “Richards  Education  Award” 
from  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting.  The  award  recognizes 
outstanding  contributions  to  natural  history 
education  and  was  given  to  Watson  because  of 
his  work  in  developing  The  Arboretum’s  nature 
interpretation  program. 

Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  recently  served  as  the  out- 
of-province  adjudicator  for  the  Manitoba  Arts 
Council’s  Visual  Arts  Grand  Program  to  award 
senior  artist  grants. 

A retirement  luncheon  to  honor  Val  Zboralski 
is  June  26  at  noon  at  the  Cutten  Club.  An 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Food  Science 
for  21  years,  Zboralski  is  retiring  June  30. 
Tickets  for  the  luncheon  are  available  from  the 
department  for  $16.  O 


CBS  gives  long-service  pins 

The  College  of  Biological  Science  presented 
15-year-service  pins  for  the  first  time  May  13. 
The  pins  were  presented  to  35  faculty  and  20 
staff. 

Botany  — Allan  Anderson,  Joe  Gerrath, 
Roger  Horton,  Hubert  Lue  Kim,  Larry  Peterson, 
Wilf  Rauser,  Sylvia  Rigby  and  David  Smith. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  — Donald 
Britton  and  Ben  Lu.  Microbiology  — Erika 
Floto,  Norman  Gibbins,  Julia  Goodchild,  Ken 
Gregory,  Margaret  Hauser,  Wendy  Johnson, 
Carl  Jordan,  Ron  Smith,  Ron  Subden  and  Phil 
Sweeny.  Nutritional  Sciences  — Craig 
Alexander,  Thomas  Ashby,  Henry  Bayley,  Ken 
Bush,  Roma  Dunn,  Edward  Elmslie,  Vera 
Peacock  and  Alice  Wilson. 

Zoology  — Roy  Anderson,  Ed  Bailey,  Bill 
Beamish,  Mary  Beverley-Burton,  Ron  Brooks, 
Susan  Corey,  David  Gaskin,  John  George, 
Barra  Gots,  Ken  Jinde,  Louise  Lowe-Jinde, 
John  Leatherland,  Hugh  MacCrimmon,  Sheila 
Trainer,  Sandy  Middleton,  Darina  Pavlicik, 
Jean  Price,  John  Roff,  Keith  Ronald,  Michael 
Rooke,  John  Sprague  and  Uta  Strelive.  Human 
Biology  — Evelyn  Bird  and  Len  Cooper.  Dean 's 
Office — Fred  Ramprashad,  Margaret  Snowdon 
and  Helen  Wilson.  O 
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Briefly 


EARLY  SUMMER  FIELDS  is  the  theme  of 
The  Arboretum's  Sunday  Afternoon  Walk  June 
21.  The  early  wildflowers  and  insects  of  the 
fields  and  meadows  will  be  pointed  out  by  the 
interpretive  naturalist  leading  the  walk,  which 
leaves  from  the  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m. 

SURPLUS  SALES  has  the  following  items 
available  for  departmental  purchase:  SD  336 
— leather/oak  settee  with  four  armchairs  and 
two  upholstered  armchairs;  SD  307  — Lanpar 
printer,  s/n  06641;  SD  329  and  330  — six 
Apple  II  Plus  computers.  The  department  has 
the  following  items  available  for  public  sale: 
two  Super  Brain  computers  (s/n  6E6226  and 
105432),  SD  4306  and  six  bicycles, 
SD  4325.  For  more  information  and  viewing, 
call  Surplus  Sales  at  Ext.  8139. 

MOUNTAIN  PIZZA,  open  Sunday  to  Thursday, 
6 to  11:30  p.m.,  offers  pizzas,  submarines 
and  ice  cream  sundaes,  either  to  eat  in  or  take 
out.  Sports  selections  are  shown  on  the  large 
screen  and  first-run  feature  films  are  shown 
free  starting  at  6 p.m.  daily.  Call  824-1970  for 
delivery. 

THE  ANNUAL  SPEED  RIVER  cleanup, 
organized  by  OPIRG  and  the  Guelph  Environ- 
mental Council,  is  June  20  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
Participants  are  asked  to  meet  at  Royal  City 
Park,  Gordon  Street.  For  more  information, 
call  837-0431  or  824-2091. 

THE  BULK  FOOD  Happy  Birthday  Canada 
Sale  June  25  and  26  features  steaks,  ham- 
burgers, wieners  and  chicken  breasts,  as  well  as 
beef  kabobs  and  lamb  chops.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  2807. 


HORTICULTURE  DAY  at  The  Arboretum  is 
June  27  from  noon  to  4:30  p.m.  Entries  for  the 
rose  and  perennial  show  will  be  accepted  at 
The  Arboretum  Centennial  Centre  from  8 to 
10  a.m.  that  day;  the  plant  show  opens  at  noon 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Guelph  Horticultural 
Association  and  the  Ontario  Horticultural 
Association.  “The  Plant  World”  is  a half-hour 
audio-visual  odyssey  that  will  be  shown  at 
noon,  1 and  3 p.m.  Memorial  plantings  to  past 
presidents  will  be  dedicated  at  1:30  p.m.  At  3 
p.m.,  naturalist  Kathy  Dunster  will  show  how 
and  what  to  plant  to  attract  butterflies  to  a 
garden.  The  afternoon  concludes  with  presenta- 
tion of  awards  at  4:30  p.m.  Admission  is  free 
and  tours  of  The  Arboretum’s  collections  will 
be  arranged  as  needed. 

THE  YOUNG  PROFESSIONAL  Program, 
sponsored  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  is 
recruiting  a small  number  of  young  people 
under  30  years  of  age.  Necessary  requirements 
are  superior  academic  qualifications  with  either 
a master’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  or  a bache- 
lor’s degree  with  at  least  two  years  work 
experience;  citizenship  of  a member  country  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank;  proficiency  in 
oral  and  written  English;  and  training  in 
economics,  finance,  management,  administra- 
tion or  other  fields  relevant  to  the  work  of  the 
bank.  Applicants  with  training  in  law, 
engineering,  operations  research  or  computer 
systems  may  also  be  considered.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  July  31;  for  more  information, 
call  Susan  James,  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  Ext.  6914. 

THE  GUELPH  COMMUNITY  Health  Centre 
is  having  an  information  night  followed  by  a 
strawberry  tea  and  raffle  June  17  at  7 p.m.  at 
The  Loft,  1 Carden  St. 


Personals 


For  Sale:  Large  three-drawer  desk,  Betsy, 
763-7430.  1977  Mercury  Comet,  two-door; 
1 4-foot  fibreglass  canoe;  1 /3  horsepower  deep 
well  pump  and  storage  tank,  Ext.  3108  or 
824-3800.  Avon  sport  boat  with  Volvo  9 horse- 
power motor  and  trailer.  Ext.  3797.  1979 
Toyota  Corona,  automatic,  Angel,  Ext.  6086 
or  822-9974.  Three-bedroom  house,  General 
Hospital  vicinity,  Ext.  6054.  Century  stone 
four-bedroom  home  on  one  acre  near  401, 
658-9718.  New  women’s  10-speed  bicycle, 
763-1214.  Bundy  B Flat  clarinet,  Jennifer, 
824-0107,  after  5 p.m.  1978  Dodge  Monaco, 
two-door,  763-4622.  1976  Volvo  244  DL, 
821-0746,  evenings.  1981  Toyota  Celica  GT 
hatchback,  five-speed,  824-9620.  1977 
Chevrolet  Nova,  six-cylinder,  855-631  1, 
evenings.  Six-string  Citation  guitar.  Ext.  2884 
or  822-9492,  after  5 p.m.  1982  Yamaha  550, 
Ext.  3393  or  837-3876.  1 4-foot  Laser  sailboat; 
16-foot  Tasar  sailboat,  824-6222,  evenings. 
Car  propane  kit;  4’  x 8’  utility  trailer;  1975 
Chevy  pickup  truck,  836-7289,  after  5 p.m. 

Wanted:  Square  or  round  coffee  table;  small  or 
medium-size  puppy  for  caring  owner.  Ext. 


2884  or  822-9492,  after  5 p.m.  Tutor  for 
Grade  12  physics  in  my  home  for  the  summer, 
837-3610.  Veterinarian  and  well-behaved  older 
dog  require  one-bedroom  apartment  or  two-  to 
three-bedroom  house  to  rent  for  July  1,  call 
collect  607-539-6679.  One  or  two-bedroom 
apartment  for  Aug.  1,  Laurie,  Ext.  4401  or 

823- 8370,  after  6 p.m.  Reliable,  loving  person 
needed  to  care  for  six-month-old  in  our  home 
Monday  to  Wednesday,  University  Village 
area,  must  be  non-smoker,  references  required, 
837-1746. 

For  Rent:  One-bedroom  apartment  in  house, 
Paisiey-Bagot  area,  available  immediately, 
$400/month,  utilities  included,  763-3978, 
before  10  p.m.  Furnished  four-bedroom  semi- 
detached house  with  electric  heat,  large  lot, 
close  to  bus,  school  and  park,  $850/month  plus 
utilities,  non-smokers  only,  available  Aug.  1, 

824- 0613.  Three-bedroom  house  near  Uni- 
versity, references,  821-2495.  One-bedroom 
country  apartment,  20  minutes  from  University, 
$400/month  including  utilities,  824- 1 254,  after 
5 p.m.  Lake  Huron  cottage,  two  hours  from 
Guelph,  Ext.  3759  or  482-7187. 


Distance  education  conference 
draws  national  interest 

Educators  from  across  the  country  attended  a 
two-day  conference  on  distance  education  held 
recently  on  campus.  Sponsored  by  the  univer- 
sities of  Guelph  and  Waterloo,  the  conference 
gave  practitioners  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  on  distance  education  and  develop  a 
network  with  other  leaders  in  the  field. 

Using  a case  study  format  in  workshops, 
participants  discussed  issues  ranging  from  the 
needs  of  learners  in  remote  areas  to  the  problems 
that  distance  educators  face  in  convincing 
university  departments  of  the  value  of  distance 
education. 

At  Guelph,  the  distance  education  program 
is  now  five  years  old  and  undergoing  tre- 
mendous growth,  says  Dr.  Mark  Waldron, 
director  of  the  School  of  Part-Time  Studies  and 
Continuing  Education  and  member  of  the 
conference’s  organizing  committee.  The 
school’s  original  objective  of  attracting  950 
distance  education  students  by  spring  1987  has 
long  been  surpassed.  Close  to  1,500  students 
are  now  registered  in  degree  and  diploma 
courses,  and  program  co-ordinators  hope  to 
see  that  number  rise  to  2,000  by  spring  of  next 
year. 

Guelph’s  distance  education  courses  are 
equivalent  to  courses  offered  on  campus  and 
are  available  in  all  disciplines.  Offered  in  all 
three  semesters,  the  courses  are  primarily 
print-based,  self-contained  and  provide  exer- 
cises for  students  to  assess  their  own  level  of 
learning.  Formal  final  examinations  can  be 
written  at  several  centres  throughout  Ontario. 

“Distance  education  is  not  intended  to  com- 
pete with  traditional  university  teaching,”  says 
Waldron,  “but  it  does  provide  an  opportunity 
for  people  to  take  courses  who  have  work 
commitments  or  live  far  away  from  a univer- 
sity.” O 

Weather  the  summer 
with  course  on  climate 

Human  knowledge  has  reached  the  stage  where 
we  can  stop  talking  about  the  weather  and 
begin  doing  something  about  it,  says  Prof. 
Keith  Montgomery,  Geography.  We  can  foresee 
climatic  change  and  plan  accordingly  if  we 
first  understand  the  basic  processes  that  govern 
atmospheric  conditions  and  the  influence  human 
activities  have  on  them,  he  says. 

Montgomery  will  look  at  these  relationships 
in  a six-week  credit  course  called  “Climate  and 
Man’s  Environment,”  beginning  July  2. 

Students  will  come  away  from  this  course 
with  some  forecasting  skills,  a global  perspec- 
tive on  what  causes  climatic  change  and  an 
understanding  of  how  the  technological  and 
industrial  decisions  we  make  today  could 
influence  future  weather  maps. 

“Climate  and  Man’s  Environment”  is  one  of 
many  credit  courses  that  have  been  tailored  to 
the  popular  six-week  format.  Classes  are  small, 
informal  and  conducive  to  discussion  for  both 
full-  and  part-time  students.  Registration  dead- 
line is  June  26.  New  students  must  apply  to  the 
Admissions  Office  at  Ext.  8721.  O 
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Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  June  11 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level 
5. 

FRIDAY,  June  12 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  Submission  of  Student  Petitions, 
second  meeting. 

SUNDAY,  June  14 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.;  Belwood,  50  miles,  1 0 a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Breeding  Birds,”  2 p.m., 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  16 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Senate,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 

Seminar  - Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for  Socialism  and  Peace?  Marxist- 
Leninist  Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  17 

Discussion  - “Evaluation  of  Teaching  in  Canadian  Universities,”  Chris 
Nash  and  Mei-fei  Elrick,  9 to  1 1 a.m.  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Ganglioside  Effects  on  Lymphocytes,” 
Joseph  Chu,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake,  25  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Breeding  Birds,”  7 
p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  June  18 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level 
5. 

FRIDAY,  June  19 

Schedule  of  Dates  - First  Day  of  Preregistration  Period  for  In-course 
Students. 

Alumni  Weekend  - OVC  New  Facilities  Opening  Ceremony,  OVC,  10 
a.m.;  Registration,  Alumni  House,  10  a.m.;  OVC  125th  Anniversary 
Lunch,  Creelman  Hall,  noon;  Golf  Tournament,  Cutten  Club,  noon; 
OVC  Alumni  Demonstrations,  OVC,  2 p.m.;  Reception,  Alumni  House, 
4 p.m.;  OVC  Alumni  Banquet,  Creelman  Hall,  6 p.m.;  Beer  Garden, 
Lennox-Addington  patio,  8 p.m. 

SATURDAY,  June  20 

Alumni  Weekend  - Registration  and  Reception,  Alumni  House,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Elora  Gorge  Walk,  OVC  family  tours,  9 a.m.;  Slowpitch 
Tournament,  South  Quad,  10  a.m.;  Picnic  and  Awards  Presentation, 
Creelman  Plaza,  noon;  CBS  Picnic,  Biology  House,  noon;  Official 
Opening,  Alumni  House,  followed  by  tours,  2:30  to  5 p.m.;  Class 
Reunion  Dinners,  various  locations,  Golden  Anniversary  Dinner, 
Creelman  Hall,  6 p.m.;  CSS  10th  Anniversary  Reception,  University 
Centre,  8 p.m.;  Alumni  Dance,  UC,  9 p.m. 

Annual  Speed  River  Cleanup  - Meet  at  Royal  City  Park,  9 a.m., 
sponsored  by  OPIRG  and  Guelph  Environmental  Council. 

Cycling  Club  - Stratford  Weekend  (tentative),  call  837-1732  for 
information. 

SUNDAY,  June  21 

Alumni  Weekend  - Outdoor  Church  Service,  9:30  a.m.,  The  Arboretum 
Centre;  UGAA  Annual  Meeting,  followed  by  champagne  brunch  and 
outdoor  concert,  1 1 a.m.,  Alumni  House  Gardens;  Major  Donors 
Reception,  Creelman  Hall,  2 p.m. 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 


The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Early  Summer  Fields,”  2 
p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  23 

Seminar  - Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for  Socialism  and  Peace?  Marxist- 
Leninist  Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  24 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “A  Current  Perspective  on  Cellulose  Bio- 
synthesis,” Ray  Legge,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  at  Guelph  deadline  June  5, 1 987,  the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Grounds  Machinery  Operator,  Grounds  Department.  Job  rate:  $10.85 
per  hour;  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Senior  Vehicle  Mechanic,  Vehicle  Services.  Job  rate:  $ 1 3.64  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Porter,  Residences  (south  area).  Job  rate:  $10.02  per  hour;  probation 
rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Assistant  Research  Station  Supervisor,  OVC  Research  Station,  Dean’s 
Office,  OVC.  Normal  hiring  range:  $26,055  to  $30,615. 

Residence  Building  Mechanic,  Department  of  Residences.  Job  rate: 
$12.24  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 
Painter,  Maintenance  Department;  contractually  limited  for  about 
three  months.  Probation  rate:  $12.55  per  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Secretary,  University  Centre  Administration.  Salary  range:  $282.66 
minimum;  $322.58  job  rate  (level  5);  $397.36  maximum. 
Animal/Chemical  Laboratories  Technician,  Department  of  N utritional 
Sciences.  Salary  range:  $397.77  minimum;  $460.01  job  rate  (level  5); 
$570.62  maximum. 

Custodian  4,  Housekeeping  Department.  Job  rate:  $10.70  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Clerk  II,  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Salary  range:  $291.19  minimum; 
$336.53  job  rate  (level  5);  $4 19.16  maximum. 
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The  University  of  Guelph  extends  a hearty 
welcome  to  all  alumni  on  campus  for 
Alumni  Weekend  ’87  June  19  to  21. 
Highlights  of  the  weekend  are  opening 
ceremonies  at  OVC  (see  pages  3 and  4), 
Alumni  House  and  FACS.  See  back  page 
for  list  of  events. 


FACS  opens  new  outdoor  play  area 


Creative  play  is  the 
purpose  of  the  new 
outdoor  play  area  at 
the  Department  of 
Family  Studies 
Laboratory  Schools, 
shown  here  while 
under  construction. 


Photo  by  John  Majorossy, 
Photographic  Services 


The  new  outdoor  play  area  at  the  Department 
of  Family  Studies  Laboratory  Schools  will  be 
officially  opened  during  Alumni  Weekend.  A 
plaque  honoring  the  Mac-FACS  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, the  Alma  Mater  Fund  and  Friends  of 
the  University  of  Guelph  will  be  unveiled  at  a 
ceremony  June  20  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  project  began  in  1984  when  the  Mac- 
FACS  Alumni  Association  recorded  a small 
budget  surplus  and  wished  to  use  it  to  help  the 
College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies.  The 
alumni  association’s  special  projects  committee, 
aided  by  the  Alma  Mater  Fund,  raised  $60,000 
for  the  design  and  installation  of  the  outside 
play  environment. 

The  special  projects  committee,  chaired  by 
Linda  Markle,  FACS  ’73,  included  Bonnie 
Bridge,  FACS  ’82,  Gail  Murray,  FACS  ’78, 
Rita  Weigel,  FACS  ’77,  and  Prof.  Barbara 
Stuart,  director  of  the  Laboratory  Schools.  Dean 
Richard  Barham,  Prof.  Bruce  Ryan,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies,  and  Prof.  Kathy 
Brophy,  professor-in-charge  of  the  lab  schools 
until  this  year,  made  up  a college  liaison 
committee  to  work  with  the  alumni  group. 
Polly  Hill,  of  Polly  Hill  Associates,  Ottawa, 
was  chosen  to  work  with  the  committees  to 
design  the  play  area,  and  Owen  Scott,  OAC 
’65,  of  The  Landplan  Collaborative  Ltd.,  refined 
and  implemented  Hill’s  conceptual  design. 

The  play  area  has  been  designed  with  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  safe  movement  of  children 
among  pieces  of  equipment  and  areas  on  the 
playground,  says  Markle.  Tricycle  traffic  is 
segregated  to  an  area  where  other  children 
can’t  run  through,  and  swings  have  been  placed 
so  they  can  be  approached  from  just  one 
direction.  Natural  plantings  have  been  used  as 
boundaries  and  barriers  to  separate  one  area  of 
play  space  from  another.  The  plantings  add 
beauty  to  the  environment  and  give  the  children 
a chance  to  see  how  living  plants  change  with 
the  seasons. 

The  new  design  allows  for  a variety  of  play 
experiences  — running,  climbing,  sliding, 
walking,  crawling,  riding  and  pedaling.  Sand 
and  building  materials  are  for  individual  and 
co-operative  imaginative  play,  and  open  spaces 
can  be  changed  and  transformed  into  different 
environments,  limited  only  by  the  imaginations 
of  the  children  playing  there,  says  Markle. 


The  laboratory  facilities  are  crucial  to  the 
department’s  students,  says  Stuart.  All  do  at 
least  one  practicum  in  the  school.  The  play  area 
provides  opportunities  for  them  to  learn  and 
exercise  planning  and  supervisory  skills  and 
observe  children  in  the  play  environment.  It 
also  provides  test  facilities  for  research  work 


by  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and 
faculty  members. 

About  100  children  are  enrolled  in  the  lab 
schools  in  the  fall  and  winter  semesters.  Some 
75  per  cent  of  the  students  are  preschoolers  — 
2Vi  to  five  years  of  age  — who  attend  two  or 
four  half-days  a week.  O 


Waldron  shapes 
school’s  future 


When  Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  reappointed  director 
of  the  University  School  of  Part-Time  Studies 
and  Continuing  Education  as  of  Sept.  1, 
completes  his  term  in  1 99 1 , he  will  have  been 
in  the  job  for  two  decades. 

Under  Waldron’s  leadership,  the  school  has 
become  the  second  largest  provider  of  non- 
credit continuing  and  distance  education  pro- 
grams in  the  province  after  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  year  the  school  will  handle 
between  14,000  and  15,000  registrations  for 
credit  and  non-credit  courses.  And  the  distance 
education  program,  which  didn’t  exist  when 
Waldron  arrived  in  1971,  has  close  to  1,500 
students. 

Distance  and  continuing  education  are 
growth  areas  that  will  continue  for  some  time, 
says  Waldron.  He  is  overseeing  a major 
reorganization  of  the  school  and  hopes  to 
create  a separate  department  for  distance 
education.  Currently,  it  is  combined  with 
general  and  part-time  studies. 

As  part  of  that  reorganization,  the  school  is 
also  considering  establishing  an  international 
training  division  that  would  handle  short-term 
training  programs  for  other  countries,  likely  in 
conjunction  with  Guelph  International 
Development  Consultants.  Courses  would  be 
taught  either  here  or  in  the  country  that  wants 
the  programs,  and  could  involve  anything  from 
geographical  matters  to  water  resource 
management. 

Waldron  is  going  to  China  this  month  with 
the  Black  Dragon  River  Consortium,  a group 
of  educators  from  the  universities  of  Guelph 
and  Alberta  and  Olds  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Alberta.  The  consortium,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  will  meet  at  a training  college  in 
northeastern  China  to  work  on  curriculum 
revisions,  management  training  for  small 
businesses  and  state  farms,  and  other  adult  and 
continuing  education  matters. 

During  his  tenure  as  director,  Waldron  helped 
establish  the  Guelph  Regional  Adult  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  Association.  He  also  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ontario 
Association  for  Continuing  Education,  a 
Toronto-based  organization  for  adult  learning. 
Over  the  next  four  years,  he  hopes  to  increase 
the  number  of  course  opportunities  available  to 
adult  students  at  Guelph. 

“We  provide  the  entry  point  for  many  mature 
students  who  go  on  to  obtain  degrees,”  he  says. 
“And  in  the  non-credit  area,  the  school  will  be 
leaning  more  toward  professional  offerings 
such  as  administration  courses  and  a certificate 
in  business  communications.” 

Waldron  also  plans  to  maintain  the  school’s 
long-time  involvement  in  conferences  and 
special  seminars  and  the  global  conference  it 
runs  once  every  three  years. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  ideas  like  the  global 
conference  and  other  continuing  education 
innovations,  he  says,  “but  if  we  want  to  continue 
to  grow,  we  will  have  to  find  money  outside  of 
the  University,  perhaps  from  foundations  or 
businesses.”  O 


The  advisory  council  for  the  University  School  of  Part-  Time  Studies  and  Continuing  Education  met 
on  campus  recently.  Participants  at  the  meeting  included:  front  row,  George  Atkins  of  the  Developing 
Countries  Farm  Radio  Network;  Anne  Godfrey,  City  of  Guelph;  Prof  Sam  Luker,  chair,  Part-Time 
Studies  and  General  Studies;  Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the  school  and  chair  of  the  council; 
Patricia  McCraw,  City  of  Guelph. ; and  Bill  Culp,  chair,  Independent  Study.  Second  row,  left  to  right, 
Dr.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-president,  academic;  Bill  Vermeer,  president,  Westbrook  Greenhouses, 
Grimsby;  Elizabeth  Cockbum,  co-ordinator,  international  training;  Dennis  Dodson,  City  of  Guelph; 
and  Gerry  Wright,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Development,  Toronto.  Back  row,  left  to  right,  Peter 
Webb,  managing  director,  marketing,  Inducon  Design-Build  Association,  North  York;  Richard 
Leavens,  Distance  Education;  George  Best,  president,  General  Datacom  Ltd.,  Willowdale;  and  Prof. 
John  Clift,  Victoria  University,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Missing  from  the  picture:  Ken  Hammond 
and  Norm  Jary,  City  of  Guelph,  Bill  McVean,  Toronto,  and  Paul  Truez,  vice-president,  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Baby  Products,  Co.,  Guelph.  Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services. 


New  look  for  at  Guelph 

At  Guelph  will  offer  a new  bill  of  fare  June  25. 

The  publication  is  “going  demi-tab.”  Next  Thursday  you  will  receive  at  Guelph  in  a new  size 
and  printed  on  premium  newsprint. 

The  two-color  throughout  publication  will  continue  as  a weekly.  It  will  contain  four,  eight  or  1 6 
pages,  depending  on  the  demand  for  space,  and  sport  a new-look  masthead,  incorporating  the 
updated  University  of  Guelph  identifier. 

The  inaugural  issue  will  carry  the  University  of  Guelph  Strategic  Plan.  The  July  9 issue  will 
include  The  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture.. 

The  move  to  quality  newsprint  will  cut  paper  and  print  costs  by  30  per  cent,  says  Gerry  Quinn, 
director  of  Public  Relations  and  Information.  The  new  format  is  also  expected  to  relieve  the  acute 
demands  for  space,  and  allow  at  Guelph  to  be  used  in  new  and  different  ways,  says  Sandra 
Webster,  executive  editor.  One  of  these  may  be  to  carry  committee  reports  in  full  to  the  University 
community  when  they  are  at  the  discussion  stage  — as  will  be  done  in  the  first  two  issues.  Others 
may  be  to  extend  coverage  of  faculty  and  staff  activities,  profile  people,  programs  and  research  on 
campus,  and  enable  more  reader  participation  and  response,  she  says. 

The  changes  have  been  made  based  on  the  deliberations  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  internal 
communications  made  up  of  faculty,  staff  and  students.  They  have  also  been  endorsed  by  the 
President’s  Standing  Committee  on  Liaison  and  Communications  as  a way  to  provide  better  and 
more  comprehensive  information  to  all  members  of  the  University  community  on  an  economically 
viable  basis,  says  Quinn.  O 
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Geraci  gets  major  grant  to  conduct  stress  studies  on  marine  animals 


A $675,000  U.S.  Office  of  Naval  Research 
grant  has  been  awarded  to  Prof.  Joe  Geraci, 
Department  of  Pathology,  for  a further  three- 
year  study  in  his  research  on  stress  in  marine 
mammals.  The  project,  “Dynamics  and 
Diagnostic  Value  of  Plasma  Indicators  of 
Stress  in  Small  Cetaceans,”  aims  to  establish  a 
set  of  criteria  for  determining  early  levels  of 
stress  in  whales  and  dolphins. 

Working  closely  with  Geraci  is  his  associate 
of  1 4 years,  David  St.  Aubin,  who  is  completing 
his  PhD  in  the  department.  On  this  project, 
Geraci  and  St.  Aubin  will  travel  to  Hawaii  and 
San  Diego,  the  Arctic  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Many  stress  tests  require  large  pieces  of 
organs  or  invasive  procedures,  Geraci  says,  and 
consequently  are  difficult  to  accomplish.  His 
technique  involves  tissue  that  is  readily  available 
and  easy  to  obtain  from  any  animal  - blood. 
“Blood  provides  so  much  information  because 
it  touches  every  organ,”  says  St.  Aubin,  and  by 


► 

Prof.  Joe  Geraci,  right,  associate 
David  St.  Aubin  discuss  plans 
for  the  new  phase  of  their 
research  on  stress  in  marine 
mammals. 


looking  at  serial  samples,  researchers  can  tell 
what’s  going  on  in  an  animal.  “One  blood 
sample  provides  a photograph;  a series  of  tests 
provides  a movie,”  says  Geraci. 


Photo  by  John  Majorossy, 
Photographic  Services 


Caring  touches: 

Human  Sexuality  conference  a hit 


Most  North  Americans  are  “touch  impaired” 
without  being  aware  of  it,  according  to  Dr. 
Jessie  Potter,  director  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Human  Relations  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Potter,  who  delivered  the  keynote  address  at 
the  ninth  annual  Guelph  conference  on  sexuality 
last  week,  said  children  learn  at  an  early  age 
that  they  mustn’t  touch  — themselves  or  others. 
She  noted  that  people  commonly  talk  about 
“keeping  in  touch”  or  “being  touched”  by  a 
piece  of  music.  “Touch  is  one  of  the  things  we 
appear  to  talk  of  the  most  but  do  the  least.” 

People  need  to  learn  about  the  physical  and 
emotional  benefits  of  caring  touches,  she  said. 
“It  is  more  vital  to  our  health  and  to  our 
relationships  than  we  have  known  to  give  real 
strokes  and  to  keep  in  touch.” 

More  than  700  people  attended  this  year’s 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  and  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Participants  included  educators, 
doctors,  nurses,  social  workers  and  clergy. 
Some  of  them  have  attended  the  conference 
every  year  since  it  began  in  1978.  There  were 
representatives  from  every  Canadian  province 
and  territory  and  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Carol  Cassell,  author  and  past  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Sex  Educators, 
Counsellors  and  Therapists,  gave  a plenary 
address  on  “Why  Women  Confuse  Love  and 
Sex.” 

She  said  the  reason  for  the  high  number  of 


out-of-wedlock  pregnancies  has  little  to  do 
with  contraceptive  failure  and  a great  deal  to 
do  with  refusal  to  use  contraception.  This 
refusal  is  because  a woman  is  taught  that  sex  is 
only  permissible  if  she  has  been  “swept  off  her 
feet.”  The  paradox,  she  said,  is  that  a woman 
can’t  be  swept  off  her  feet  and  use  contraception 
— that’s  what  “sleazy”  women  do. 

The  final  plenary  session  featured  Dr.  Don 
Mosher,  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  and  a practising  clinical 
psychologist. 

In  “The  Rules  of  the  Sex  Guilt  Script,” 
Mosher  pointed  out  the  sexual  polarity  in  North 
America  — with  the  right  wing  that  regards  sex 
as  basically  bad,  and  the  left  wing  that  regards 
it  as  basically  good.  Each  individual’s  stance 
between  the  two  poles  depends  on  life  experi- 
ences, he  said,  but  everyone  has  some  guilt  and 
personal  — usually  subconscious  — rules, 
about  how  to  handle  sex-related  incidents. 

Teenage  girls  who  have  a lot  of  guilt  about 
sex  are  the  ones  who  get  pregnant  because  they 
are  unrealistic  about  sex,  he  said. 

Prof.  Ed  Herold,  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  co-ordinator  of  the  conference  planning 
committee,  says  the  committee  received  very 
high  evaluations  on  the  plenary  sessions  and 
the  individual  workshops.  “Participants  were 
very  enthusiastic,”  he  says,  “and  many  said  it 
was  one  of  the  best  conferences  they  had  ever 
attended.”  O 


During  earlier  work  on  stranded  pilot  whales, 
Geraci  and  St.  Aubin  pinpointed  constituents  in 
blood  that  indicate  stress;  now  they  will  look 
for  more  subtle  changes.  This  study  will  focus 
on  electrolyte  balance,  iron  status  and  changes 
in  adrenal  and  thyroid  hormones,  which  provide 
early  indications  of  stress.  These  studies  have 
been  in  progress  since  the  mid-’70s,  as  part  of  a 
larger  investigation  supported  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
on  factors  underlying  natural  mortality  in 
marine  mammals. 

The  researchers  will  work  primarily  with 
bottle-nosed  dolphins,  because  they  are  the 
most  available  in  captivity.  In  Hawaii  and  San 
Diego,  they  will  tap  collections  belonging  to 
the  Office  of  Naval  Oceans  Systems  Centres, 
which  maintain  some  of  the  largest  colonies  of 
captive  marine  mammals  in  North  America. 
After  dolphins,  the  next  most  available  speci- 
mens are  beluga  whales. 

In  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  there  is  a commer- 
cial harvest  for  whales,  Geraci  and  St.  Aubin 
will  work  with  the  local  population  and 
collaborate  with  British  scientists.  They  will 
also  take  samples  from  stranded  animals, 
including  such  off-shore  species  as  pilot  whales 
and  possible  sperm  whales.  “There  is  much  to 
be  gained  by  examining  stranded  animals 
which  are  obviously  under  a great  deal  of 
stress,”  Geraci  says.  “From  these,  we  learn  the 
full  range  of  the  stress  response,  and  obtain  a 
measure  against  which  to  grade  more  subtle 
changes  in  captive  specimens.” 

Geraci  says  they  will  work  with  other  scien- 
tists who,  in  associated  studies,  are  examining 
disease  processes  that  may  have  stress  as  an 
underlying  factor.  “Our  work  will  attempt  to 
identify  the  degree  to  which  an  animal  is  under 
stress,”  he  says,  and  will  look  for  any  interaction 
between  stress  and  disease.  The  direct  results 
of  this  research,  he  says,  will  be  of  value  for  all 
animals  in  captivity.  As  findings  emerge,  they 
will  provide  information  to  aid  in  the  selection 
of  wild  animals  better  suited  to  survive  in 
captivity  as  well  as  provide  an  understanding 
of  metabolic  disturbances  leading  to  natural 
mortality. 

The  funding  has  been  provided  because  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  is  interested  in 
maintaining  a high  standard  of  health  care  for 
the  animals  they  have  in  captivity,  says  Geraci. 
“The  grant  allows  us  to  focus  more  time  on  this 
endeavor  than  we’ve  been  able  to  in  the  past. 
It’s  a fine  opportunity  to  extend  and  intensify 
our  studies,  and  our  department  provides  an 
ideal  setting  to  carry  out  the  research.”  O 


SUMMER  SCHEDULE 

Here  is  the  summer  schedule  for  at  Guelph. 

Two  issues  will  be  published  in  July  - 
July  9 and  23.  None  will  be  published  in 
August.  The  first  issue  in  the  fall  semester 
will  be  Sept.  3. 

The  July  23  issues  will  include  events 
and  news  for  the  entire  month  of  August. 

If  you  have  items  for  this  issue,  please 
submit  them  before  July  1 6.  Copy  for  the 
Sept.  3 issue  should  reach  at  Guelph 
before  Aug.  27.  O 
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OVC:  Getting  older  and  bettei 

Golden  Year  alumni  to  join  dignitaries  attending  dedication  ceremoi 


The  admission  area  to  the  new  large  animal  facility. 


raising  campaign  to  finance  a $3.5-million 
learning  centre  in  Phase  II  of  its  redevelopment. 

The  Phase  I expansion  will  enable  the  large 
animal  hospital  to  undertake  new  studies  in 
exercise  physiology,  lameness  testing  and 
reproductive  work  and  will  enhance  co- 
operative research  with  the  new  Equine 
Research  Centre,  says  Nielsen. 

OVC  now  has  a fibre  optics  and  ophthalmo 
logy  room  with  controlled  lighting  and  squeeze 
stock,  an  electrodiagnostic  room  designed  for 
minimal  electrical  interference,  a limb 
xeroradiography  room,  and  a performance 
testing  laboratory  complete  with  a treadmill 
that  can  handle  a racehorse  at  full  gallop.  The 
innovative  design  of  a lunging  area  includes 
cinder  and  sand  footing,  a roof/window 
arrangement  that  prevents  frightening  shadows 
and  a circular  wall  design  that  magnifies  the 
echo  of  a horse’s  breathing  as  it  runs. 

New  surgical  areas  improve  animal  care 
with  a hoist  table  that  can  raise  a sedated 
animal  from  floor  level  and  transport  it  into  the 
operating  room,  a mobile  x-ray  unit  and  a tilt- 
table  in  the  standing  surgery  that  can  restore  an 
animal  to  a standing  position  as  it  recovers 
from  anesthetic. 


Freshman  initiation  of  the  OVC  Class  of  7 9 sh< 
moved  to  Guelph  in  1 922.  Prof.  Cliff  Barker,  OV ; 
when  he  was  required  to  wear  a black-and-white 1 
to  purchase  their  own  bovine  skeleton,  usually 
mention  the  missing  fibula,  says  Barker. 


John  Wise  and  Jack  Ridded,  federal  and 
provincial  agriculture  ministers,  and  Greg 
Sorbara,  Ontario’s  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  will  cut  the  ribbon  June  29  at  10 
a.m.  in  a ceremony  attended  by  OVC’s  “Golden 
Year”  alumni.  Dr.  James  Pickney  of  Milton 
and  other  members  of  the  Class  of  ’37  will 
dedicate  sugar  maples  donated  to  commemorate 
the  college  anniversary  and  the  50th  anniversary 
of  their  own  graduation. 

Tours  of  the  addition  to  the  Ontario  Veter- 
inary Hospital,  complete  with  demonstrations 
and  displays,  will  follow  the  opening  ceremony, 
continue  from  2 to  4 p.m.  and  again  the 
following  day  from  9 a.m.  to  noon. 

The  new  facilities  provide  much-needed 
space  for  animals,  people  and  technology,  says 
Dean  Ole  Nielsen.  The  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  now  has  some  of  the  best  large  animal 
facilities  in  North  America,  with  admission, 
examination  and  surgical  facilities  separate 
from  those  of  the  VTH  clinics,  he  says.  In- 
hospital  work  will  be  concentrated  in  one  area, 
out-patient  services  in  another,  with  increased 
safety  for  both  animals  and  staff. 

Renovations  in  biomedical  sciences  and 
clinical  studies  have  upgraded  classrooms  and 
laboratories  to  reflect  the  change  in  OVC  class 
size  — now  100  students  per  year. 

Funded  by  equal  grants  from  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  the  $ 1 3.5-million 
addition  completes  Phase  I of  a long-term 
OVC  redevelopment  project.  The  college  is 
still  in  need  of  laboratory  space,  equipment  and 
renovations  to  older  classroom  facilities,  says 
Nielsen,  and  looks  to  the  University’s  fund- 


fry  Mary  Dickieson 


The  OVC  will  dedicate  new  facilities  June  19 
that  will  upgrade  its  teaching,  research  and 
service  functions.  The  new  computer  teaching 
lab,  large  animal  admission  and  examination 
areas  and  “state-of-the-art”  diagnostic  and 
surgical  facilities  might  be  unrecognizable  to 
founder  Andrew  Smith,  but  the  OVC  objectives 
they  will  enhance  are  in  keeping  with  his 
commonsense  approach  to  veterinary  medicine. 


OVC  main  building. 
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Closed-circuit  television  will  enable  a large 
group  of  students  to  get  a surgeon’s  view  of 
procedures  with  the  opportunity  to  replay  the 
tape  instead  of  having  to  gown  and  crowd  into 
one  end  of  a small  operating  room. 

The  new  hospital  complex  will  provide 
additional  office  space  for  both  faculty  and 
students  and  will  house  the  college’s  new 
Department  of  Population  Medicine,  expected 
to  begin  operations  July  1 . The  upper  floor  will 
house  computer  teaching  laboratories  and  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Information  Management 
System  (VMIMS). 

Renovations  to  older  facilities  have  resulted 
in  more  examination  and  animal  holding  rooms 
throughout  the  hospital,  as  well  as  waiting 
rooms  and  consulting  rooms  for  client  use. 

There  are  separate  admission  areas  for  food 
animals,  designed  to  handle  bulls  and  untrained 
cattle  safely  with  lower  stress  on  the  animal. 
There  is  a mobile  radiographic  unit  and  separate 
examination  and  treatment  rooms  for  small 
ruminants. 

With  the  expansion  of  facilities  and  services, 
the  hospital  predicts  an  increased  case  load 
—from  8,000  to  10,000  small  animals;  from 
2,300  to  3,000  large  animals  — especially  on 
an  outpatient  basis.  O 


a tradition  that  continued  long  after  OVC  was 
historian,  remembers  his  own  initiation  in  1938 
ped  beanie  and  carry  a large  bone.  Students  had 
m an  upperclassman  who  wouldn 't  bother  to 


The  OVC  Class  of  ’39  is  pictured  above  at  left  with  Dr.  W.J.R.  Fowler  (second  from  right),  who 
pioneered  large  animal  surgery  at  the  college ’s  original  Toronto  Temperence  Street  location.  Members 
of  the  Class  of  ’3  9,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Elmer  Fading,  Minnesota;  Dr.  Don  McDale,  California;  Dr.  Frank 
Reid,  London;  Dr.  William  Morgan,  Shelburne;  Dr.  Douis  Meyer,  Wisconsin;  Fowler;  and  Dr.  Matt 
Campbell,  Minnesota.  The  hand-cranked  tilt  table  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  hydraulic  cattle  squeeze 
and  tilt  table  (at  right)  located  in  OVC’s  new  large  animal  admission  area. 


Soul  Food,  a teaching  animal  in  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  enjoys  an  exercise  run  in  the  new 
lunging  area.  The  window  arrangement  prevents  frightening  shadows,  while  the  acoustic  design 
magnifies  the  echo  of  a horse’s  breathing.  Photos  by  Tim  Sullivan,  Media  Productions,  OVC 
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WORKSTATIONS: 

Departments  explore  a new  generation  of  computers 


by  Betty  Bean- Kennedy 

A new  generation  of  computers  is  arriving  on 
campus.  Called  “workstations,”  they  offer  a lot 
more  power  and  are  easier  to  use,  says  Prof. 
Tom  Carey,  Computing  and  Information 
Science  (CIS).  “Going  from  a personal  computer 
to  a workstation  is  like  moving  up  from  a 
clipboard  to  a desk,”  he  says. 

CIS  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  new  technology, 
but  the  departments  of  Psychology,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  Biomedical  Sciences  and 
the  schools  of  Engineering  and  Landscape 
Architecture  are  also  taking  advantage  of  it. 

At  the  heart  of  workstation  computers  is  the 
ability  to  display  several  different  pieces  of 
work  simultaneously  on  the  screen,  to  see 
documents  as  they  will  be  printed,  including 
sophisticated  type  fonts  and  graphics,  and  to 
communicate  with  co-workers  and  share  special 
resources,  such  as  special-purpose  printers. 

These  features  require  powerful  hardware, 
says  Carey.  They  also  require  a large  screen 
with  resolution  close  to  the  printed  page,  a 
pointing  device  to  pick  out  the  task  to  be 
worked  on,  lightning-fast  menus  and  assistance, 
and  an  internal  processor  with  plenty  of  elec- 
tronic muscle. 

“The  fast  processors  and  realistic  graphics 
make  the  workstation  ideal  for  scientists 
manipulating  molecular  structures  or  engineers 
modelling  a three-dimensional  terrain,”  he 

says. 

CIS  has  a variety  of  workstations  linked 
together  over  an  electronic  network.  “They 
give  us  the  tools  to  develop  experimental 
software  more  quickly,  and  the  power  to  run 
large  knowledge-based  applications,”  says  Prof. 
Jim  Linders,  who  oversees  CIS’s  equipment 
plans.  “They  currently  are  used  mostly  by 
faculty  and  graduate  students,  but  we  have  to 
introduce  them  to  our  undergraduate  students 
as  well  because  these  are  the  workstations  they 
will  use  on  the  job.” 

Prof.  Bill  Smith,.chair  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  says  the  work- 
stations in  his  department  are  used  mainly  for 
graduate  student  and  faculty  research  and  for 
the  Math  and  Statistics  Clinic. 

“Workstations  are  certainly  state  of  the  art 
now  for  scientific-type  calculations,”  says 
Smith,  who  praises  the  integration  of  calcula- 
tions with  graphics.  “We’re  producing  the  final 
form  of  graphs  to  be  used  in  publications.  You 
can  change  and  manipulate  it  until  you  have 
what  you  need.” 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  recently 
taken  delivery  of  two  Sun  workstations.  When 
they’re  up  and  running,  they’ll  be  used  mainly 
for  research,  says  the  school’s  director.  Prof. 
John  Ogilvie.  “What  we’ll  have,”  he  says,  “is 
basically  expert  systems,  in  agriculture 
especially.” 

Prof.  Bob  Brown,  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, says  the  workstation  environment  is  a 
natural  tool  for  landscape  design.  “Eventually 
they’re  going  to  replace  drafting  tables,”  he 


says.  “Using  a workstation  rids  the  work  of  the 
drudgery.  Students  are  anxious  to  do  more  with 
them,  and  professionals  are  looking  for  people 
coming  out  of  school  with  these  skills.” 

There  are  several  real  advantages  to  this 
application  of  computers,  he  says.  “It’s  like 
having  several  sheets  of  paper,  so  a student  can 
look,  for  example,  at  roads  with  natural  vege- 
tation or  roads  with  landforms,  and  changes 
can  be  made  easily  and  quickly  without  tedious 
erasing  and  redrawing.” 

CIS  has  been  helping  other  departments  set 
directions  for  use  of  workstation  computers. 
Prof.  Michael  Matthews,  Psychology,  is 
planning  experiments  on  how  people  interact 
with  the  new  displays.  In  Biomedical  Sciences, 
Prof.  Gary  Partlow  is  investigating  how  to  use 
the  graphics  capabilities  to  model  three- 
dimensional  reconstructions  of  CAT  scans. 


Karen  Houle  of  London  has  been  named  the 
1987  winner  of  the  Walter  N.  Vaughan  Medal. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  to  a student 
who  has  made  outstanding  contributions  as  a 
student  member  of  Senate,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  maintained  a high  academic  record. 

The  medal,  which  was  presented  at  the 
Board  of  Governors/Senate  dinner  June  3,  is 
awarded  in  memory  of  the  late  W alter  V aughan, 
who  served  as  secretary  of  Senate  from  1977  to 

1983. 

Houle,  who  enrolled  at  Guelph  in  the  fall  of 

1984,  has  completed  six  semesters  in  the 
honors  program  in  biological  science.  She  has 


“We  are  happy  to  have  people  drop  in  to  our 
labs  to  see  where  the  technology  is  headed,” 
says  Carey.  “As  prices  decline,  there’s  a lot  of 
excitement  building  about  the  potential  of 
workstation  networks.”  The  department  now 
has  five  workstations  and  would  like  five  or  six 
more,  he  says.  The  least  expensive  ones  now 
available  are  in  the  $7,000  range,  down  from 
about  $35,000  two  years  ago. 

Margaret  Beckman,  executive  director  for 
information  technology,  is  also  excited  about 
the  latest  developments  in  workstation  tech- 
nology. “The  leadership  shown  by  faculty  in 
CIS  is  exemplary,  both  for  their  own  college 
and  for  the  whole  University.  Their  innovation 
and  their  willingness  to  share  ideas  and 
experience  with  others  is  part  of  the  environment 
that  will  keep  this  University  at  the  forefront  of 
technological  developments.”  O 


been  a student  member  of  Senate  for  the  past 
two  years.  During  that  time,  she  has  served  on 
the  Senate  committee  on  educational 
development,  the  Senate’s  liberal  education 
advisory  committee  and  the  planning  committee 
for  the  International  Conference  on.  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  World  Lood  Crisis. 

She  has  also  served  as  rapporteur  for  the 
student  senator  caucus,  and  was  one  of  a small 
group  of  student  senators  who  drafted  the 
response  of  the  caucus  to  Senate’s  learning 
objectives  document  in  December  1986. 

In  her  spare  time,  Houle  referees  intramural 
sports  and  serves  as  a volunteer  at  the  Women’s 
Resource  Centre.  O 


Karen  Houle , centre,  recipient  of  the  Walter  Vaughan  Medal,  with  Nancy  Vaughan  and  Prof.  Bruce 
Ryan,  chair  of  Family  Studies.  Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 

Vaughan  medal  awarded 
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Briefly 


MAIL  STRIKE  or  not  . . . NETNORTH  will 
get  you  there.  Communications  Services  offers 
a quick  and  easy  way  to  communicate  and  send 
mail  toother  universities, colleges, government 
and  research-funded  agencies  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  As  a member  of  the 
NETNORTH  Consortium,  the  University  pro- 
vides faculty,  staff  and  students  with  an  easy 
means  of  transferring  files,  sending  and  re- 
ceiving electronic  mail  messages  and  ex- 
changing immediate  messages  with  more  than 
1,700  institutions.  There  is  no  cost  to  the  end 
user.  Contact  the  Computing  Services  HELP 
desk.  Ext.  8888,  for  more  information. 

MEADOWLARKS  AND  BOBOLINKS  is 

the  theme  of  The  Arboretum’s  Wednesday 
Evening  Excursion  June  24.  On  July  1,  the 
theme  is  “Creatures  of  the  Deep”  and  on  July  8 
it’s  “Sex  in  the  Fields.”  These  guided  walks, 
designed  for  adults,  leave  from  the  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m.,  but  are  cancelled  if  it’s 
raining  at  5 p.m. 

SURPLUS  SALES  has  the  following  items 
available  for  departmental  purchase:  SD  303 
— Coleman  adjustable  tent  heater;  19  Fisher- 
brand  20-slide  trays  for  glass  slides;  metal 
table;  recording  thermometer;  two  recording 
thermometers,  seven-day  tempscribe  and  charts; 
Olympia  typewriter.  SD  304  — 860  IPS  word 
processor  with  controller,  full-page  display, 
keyboard,  35  CPS  printer  and  automatic  paper 
feeder.  For  more  information  and  viewing,  call 
Surplus  Sales  at  Ext.  8139. 

THE  RECIPIENT  of  Simon  Fraser  University’s 
Governor-General’s  gold  medal  for  top 
graduating  student,  Mark  Matsen,  has  accepted 
a position  in  the  master’s  program  in  the 
Guelph- Waterloo  Program  for  Graduate  Work 
in  Physics. 

STREETPROOFING  and  Self-Defense  Camp, 
presented  by  Canada  Ninjutsu  Inc.  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  14,  will  accept 
registrations  June  29  and  30  from  7 to  8:30 
p.m.  and  July  4 from  noon  to  2 p.m.  The  camp 
will  be  in  the  Athletics  Centre  July  6 to  1 1 and 
is  limited  to  60  children.  Fee  is  $ 1 55,  or  $ 1 75  if 
five  lunches  are  included.  For  more  information, 
call  763-6340. 

REFUGEE  DAY,  sponsored  by  the  Develop- 
ment Education  Program,  OPIRG,  Guelph 
International  Film  Festival,  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Group  and  Oxfam-Canada,  is  June 
24  in  Room  1 03,  University  Centre.  It  begins  at 
10  a.m.  with  slides  of  refugee  camps  in 
Honduras,  shown  by  Colin  MacAdam  of  the 
Canadian  Jesuit  Refugee  Program.  At  1 1 a m., 
MacAdam  will  lead  a discussion  of  Bill  C-55 
and  at  1 p.m.  will  explain  and  sell  an  education 
kit  on  Canada’s  policy  on  refugees  and  family 
reunification.  At  3 p.m.,  Hilda  Beijes  will  lead  a 
video  session  about  refugees  along  the  Thailand 
border,  and  “The  Lost  Tribe,”  a film  about 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan,  will  be  shown  at  7 
p.m.  Cost  for  the  day  is  $2;  the  evening  film  is 
free.  Contact  Ricardo  Ramirez,  Ext.  69 1 8,  for 
further  information. 


THE  ARBORETUM’S  Sunday  Afternoon  Walk 
June  28  is  a “Juno  Walk.”  To  find  out  what  that 
means,  join  an  interpretive  naturalist  leaving 
the  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  The 
walk  on  July  5 will  feature  “Meadow 
Mammals.” 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  CONFERENCE 

for  Young  Leaders,  Sept.  6 to  12  in  Ottawa,  is 
designed  to  identify  the  essential  elements  of 
leadership,  develop  leadership  and  communi- 
cation skills,  teach  how  to  apply  these  skills  in 
the  workplace  and  international  community 
and  explore  how  public,  private  and  volunteer 
sectors  can  join  forces  to  promote  economic 
and  social  development.  Delegates  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  35,  hold  positions 
of  responsibility  in  organizations  affecting  the 
affairs  of  their  societies,  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  innovative  leadership,  have  a keen 
interest  in  international  issues  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Commonwealth.  Organizations 
are  invited  to  nominate  individuals  and  are 
expected  to  cover  travel  costs  and  registration 
fee  of  $500  per  delegate,  which  includes 
accommodation,  meals  and  program  expenses. 
A bursary  fund  is  being  established  to  assist 
nominating  organizations  who  cannot  meet  the 
financial  requirements.  Deadline  for  nomina- 
tions is  July  1 . For  more  information,  call  Susan 
James,  Development  Education  Program,  Ext. 
6914. 

Obituary 

Howard  Binn 

The  first  director  of  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  Howard  Binn,  died  April  29  in 
Norwich,  England.  He  was  77.  O 


Our  people 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Miles,  Family  Studies,  received 
the  Stouffer’s  Award  for  excellence  in  nutrition 
education  at  the  Canadian  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion’s annual  meeting  in  Winnipeg  June  16. 
With  the  University  for  20  years,  Miles  has 
conducted  research  in  many  areas  of  nutrition 
and  is  active  in  the  Ontario  and  Canadian 
dietetic  associations. 

Prof.  John  deMan,  Food  Science,  received  the 
highest  award  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Food  Science  and  Technology  at  its  annual 
conference  in  Hamilton  recently.  The  award  is 
presented  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  institute  and  for  furthering  the 
cause  of  the  food  science  profession  in  Canada. 

Margaret  Beckman,  executive  director  for 
information  technology,  is  the  first  Canadian 
to  be  appointed  to  the  executive  of  the  library 
buildings  section  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Library  Association,  a UNESCO-sponsored 
organization.  In  August,  she  will  attend  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  in  Brighton, 


Personals 

For  Sale:  1981  Lynx  GL,  two-door  hatchback; 
Smith-Corona  electric  typewriter,  self- 
correcting;  set  of  24  books  “Understanding 
Human  Behavior”  by  Psychology  Today,  men’s 
five-speed  touring  bike;  set  of  Universal  World 
Reference  Encyclopedia,  822-4716.  Woman’s 
leather  motorcycle  jacket,  size  12,  burgundy 
with  tan  trim,  Suzanne,  Ext.  4 1 03  or  822-7264. 
Garden  hose,  hedge  trimmers,  two  new  stainless 
steel  sinks;  Toyota  floor  mats;  child’s  bicycle; 
bike  carrier  for  child;  inside  door;  medicine 
chest;  two  small  tables;  wall  tile  suitable  for 
cottage;  oval  mirror,  822-3129.  Thomas 
Californian  267  organ  with  bench,  824-0275. 
21 -cubic-foot  freezer,  Ext.  3235  or  837-0055, 
evenings.  Canned  and  frozen  vegetables.  Food 
Science  201,  June  18  and  19,  from  3 to  5 p.m. 
Girl’s  Raleigh  coaster.  Ext.  3257  or  82 1 -0007. 
Deluxe  model  geriatric  chair;  queen-size  six- 
inch  foam  mattress  and  six-inch  foam  base 
with  heavy-duty  metal  support;  new  Kirby 
vacuum  cleaner;  two  upholstered  easy  chairs; 
suitcases;  brown  sectional  chesterfield,  Ext. 
6520  or  822-3585,  after  6 p.m.  1983  Nissan 
Pulsar  NX,  five-speed.  Ext.  8912. 

Wanted:  Responsible  family  with  no  pets  seeks 
cottage  to  rent  in  mid-July,  Greville,  Ext.  3946 
or  82 1 -38 1 4,  evenings. 

For  Rent:  Two-bedroom  house,  west  side  of 
Guelph,  available  July,  August  and  September, 
$650/month,  822-9608. 

Available:  Four  orphaned  kittens  looking  for 
loving  homes,  two  tabbys,  one  solid  grey  and 
one  grey  and  white,  ready  to  go  at  the  end  of 
June,  837-377 1 . Fast,  accurate  word  processing 
with  spelling  check,  rush  jobs  accepted,  822- 
4716.  Professional  typist,  824-6065.  House- 
sitting, will  tend  mail,  plants,  lighting, 
824-6065. 


England,  and  will  lecture  on  library  building 
planning  at  the  University  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

Giancarlo  Moschini,  who  received  his  PhD 
from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business  in  October  1986,  has  won  the 
American  Agricultural  Economics  Association 
Outstanding  PhD  Award  for  1987.  The  award 
will  be  presented  at  the  AAEA  annual  meeting 
Aug.  4 at  Michigan  State  University.  Moschini’s 
thesis  is  entitled  “Modelling  the  Effects  of 
Supply  Constraints  on  the  Canadian  Agricul- 
tural Sector:  A Dual  Approach.”  His  supervisor 
was  Prof.  Karl  Meilke.  Moschini  will  begin 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  September. 

Public  Relations  and  Information  will  host  a 
wine  and  cheese  reception  July  2 in  honor  of 
Don  Jose,  who  is  retiring  after  20  years  as  the 
University’s  media  relations  officer.  The  recep- 
tion is  from  4:30  to  6 p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club. 
Cost  is  $7.  RSVP  by  June  25  to  Elizabeth  at 
Ext.  8708.  O 
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Coming  events 

THURSDAY,  June  18 

Conference  - Athletic  Turf  Field  Day,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  Alumni 
Stadium,  $40. 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level 
5. 

FRIDAY,  June  19 

Schedule  of  Dates  - First  day  of  preregistration  period  for  in-course 
students. 

Alumni  Weekend  - All  registration  at  Alumni  House.  Golf  tournament, 
9 a.m.,  Cutten  Club;  OVC  new  facilities  opening  ceremony,  10  a.m., 
OVC;  OVC  125th  Anniversary  Lunch,  noon,  Creelman  Hall;  OVC 
Continuing  Education  Demonstrations,  2 p.m.,  OVC;  Reception,  4 p.m., 
Alumni  House;  OVC  Alumni  Banquet,  6 p.m.,  Creelman  Hall;  Beer 
Garden,  8 p.m.,  Lennox-Addington  patio. 

SATURDAY,  June  20 

Alumni  Weekend  - Registration  and  Reception,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Alumni 
House;  Elora  Gorge  Walk,  OVC  family  tours,  9 a.m.;  Slowpitch 
tournament,  9:30  a.m.,  south  quad;  Picnic  and  Awards  Presentation, 
noon,  Creelman  Plaza;  CBS  Picnic,  noon.  Biology  House;  Official 
Opening  of  Alumni  House,  followed  by  tours,  2:30  to  5 p.m.;  Class 
Reunion  Dinners,  various  locations.  Golden  Anniversary  Dinner, 
Creelman  Hall,  6 p.m.;  CSS  10th  Anniversary  Reception,  8 p.m., 
University  Centre;  Alumni  Dance,  9 p.m.,  UC. 

Annual  Speed  River  Cleanup  - Meet  at  Royal  City  Park,  9 a.m., 
sponsored  by  OPIRG  and  Guelph  Environmental  Council. 

Cycling  Club  - Stratford  Weekend  (tentative),  call  837-1732  for 
information. 

Sculpture  Park  - Unveiling,  5 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
SUNDAY,  June  21 

Alumni  Weekend  - Outdoor  church  service,  9:30  a.m..  The  Arboretum 
Centre;  UGAA  annual  meeting,  followed  by  champagne  brunch  and 
outdoor  concert,  10:30  a.m.,  Alumni  House  gardens;  Major  Donors 
Reception,  2 p.m.,  Creelman  Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Early  Summer  Fields,”  2 
p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  23 

Seminar  - “Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for  Socialism  and  Peace?” 
Marxist-Leninist  Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  24 

Refugee  Day  - Films,  slides  and  discussion,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  UC  103, 
Ext.  69 1 8 for  information. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “A  Current  Perspective  on  Cellulose  Bio- 
synthesis,” Ray  Legge,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  (PS)  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Meadowlarks  and 
Bobolinks,”  7 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at 
5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  June  25 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level 
5. 

FRIDAY,  June  26 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  application  to  graduate  for  fall 
convocation;  registration  payments  due  — summer  session  II  only. 


SATURDAY,  June  27 

Cycling  Club  - Paris  Bicycle  Rally,  weekend,  1 00  miles,  preregister  by 
calling  837-1732. 

SUNDAY,  June  28 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Juno  Walk,”  2 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  1 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Canada  Day,  no  classes  scheduled. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road,  17  miles,  novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion,  “Creatures  of  the 
Deep,”  7 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at  5 
p.m.) 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  at  Guelph  deadline  June  12,  1987,  the  following  opportunities 
were  available: 

Stenographer,  Department  of  Microbiology;  temporary  full-time  for 
about  6 months,  July  1 to  Dec.  24, 1987.  Normal  hiring  range:  $255.27 
to  $277.38  per  week. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology;  grant  position, 
September  1987  to  February  1988  inclusive.  Hiring  range:  $397.77  to 
$431.78  per  week. 

Executive  Secretary,  Department  of  Food  Services.  Salary  range: 
$319.62  minimum;  $368.87  job  rate  (level  5);  $458.03  maximum. 
Clerk  II,  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Salary  range:  $291.19  minimum; 
$336.53  job  rate  (level  5);  $419.16  maximum. 

Secretary,  University  Centre  Administration.  Salary  range:  $282.66 
minimum;  $322.58  job  rate  (level  5);  $397.36  maximum. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Administrative  Assistant,  Department  of  Population  Medicine,  OVC. 
Salary  range:  $348.55  minimum;  $401.64  job  rate  (level  5);  $497.00 
maximum. 

Animal  Health  Technician,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital;  four  positions. 
Salary  range:  $338.96  minimum;  $391.62  job  rate  (level  5);  $486.28 
maximum. 

Central  Supply  Technician,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital;  five  posi- 
tions. Salary  range:  $291.19  minimum;  $336.53  job  rate  (level  5); 
$419.16  maximum. 
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OVC  celebrates  its  heritage  and  its  future 


Ginger  and  federal  Agriculture  Minister  John  Wise,  left,  with  Lucky  and  Jack  Riddell,  Ontario 
minister  of  agriculture  and  food,  officially  open  the  new  OVC  facilities.  Centre  is  Nelson  Cole, 
OVC  agricultural  assistant.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

OVC  celebrated  its  heritage  and  its  future 
at  the  June  1 9 opening  of  the  college’s  new 
large  animal  and  biomedical  sciences 
facilities.  A cast  iron  weather  vane,  sal- 
vaged from  one  of  the  early  OVC  buildings 
on  campus,  sits  atop  the  rotunda  of  a new 
lunging  room,  part  of  an  adOition  to  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  that  gives  it 
the  best  large  animal  facilities  in  North 
America. 

Federal  and  provincial  ministers  of  agri- 
culture John  Wise  and  Jack  Riddell  parti- 
cipated in  the  ceremony  by  leading  the 
first  animals  through  the  door  of  the  $ 1 3.5 
million  addition  — two  horses  named 
Ginger  and  Lucky.  In  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  past  and  future,  Dr.  James  Gillies, 
OVC  ’26,  and  his  granddaughter  Joan 
Gillies,  OVC  ’88,  raised  the  door  with  a 
remote  control  device. 

May  Urquhart,  a now-retired  40-year 
staff  member  of  OVC,  opened  the  cere- 
mony by  ringing  an  old  brass  bell  — one  of 
her  hourly  tasks  during  the  college’s  early 
years. 

President  Burt  Matthews  noted  that  the 
OVC  opening  was  at  the  start  of  Alumni 
Weekend,  and  that  Wise  and  Riddell  are 
both  alumni.  Dr.  James  Pinkney,  OVC 
’37,  and  several  of  his  classmates  donated 


A draft  of  the  first-ever  strategic  plan 
prepared  for  the  University  of  Guelph  is 
now  available  to  the  University  community 
for  discussion  and  comment.  It  is  being 
distributed  with  this  issue  of  At  Guelph  to 
the  publication’s  on-campus  audience. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Strategic  Plan 
was  prepared  by  an  ad  hoc  strategic 
planning  group  appointed  by  President 
Burt  Matthews  last  fall.  Chaired  by  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president,  academic,  the 
group  consists  of  OAC  Dean  Freeman 
McEwen,  FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham, 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  admini- 
stration, and  Derek  Jamieson,  director  of 


two  sugar  maples  to  commemorate  OVC’s 
1 25th  anniversary  and  the  50th  anniversary 
of  their  own  graduation.  OVC  has  alumni 
throughout  the  world,  and  “its  rich  heritage 
is  a strong  foundation  on  which  to  build,” 
said  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen. 

The  new  building,  with  its  state-of-the- 
art  equipment,  represents  60  per  cent  of 


Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning. 

The  group  presented  its  report  to 
Matthews  in  May,  and  Matthews  then 
referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  University 
Planning  for  review  and  comment. 
Matthews  says  the  draft  is  being  released 
now  to  give  members  of  the  University 
community  a chance  to  make  comments 
and  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  senators  to 
consider  it  before  CUP  takes  it  to  Senate 
for  approval  this  fall.  The  final  step  is  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

Because  this  is  the  University’s  first 
Continued  on  page  2 


what  has  been  planned  for  OVC’s  re- 
development. Nielsen  quipped  that  a shovel 
could  be  found  if  platform  guests  Wise 
and  Riddell  wanted  to  save  a return  trip  by 
turning  sod  on  Phase  II  of  the  project  that 
will  ultimately  total  $21  million. 

Phase  1 was  funded  by  equal  grants 


May  Urquhart  rings  the  OVC  class  belt. 


Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 

from  Agriculture  Canada  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
This  is  the  first  teaching  and  research 
facility  to  be  built  as  part  of  the  University’s 

Continued  on  page  2 


Strategic  plan  on  discussion  table 


At  the  opening  of  the  Guelph  Animal  Pathology  Laboratory , left  to  right,  Guelph  MP  Bill 
Winegard,  President  Burt  Matthews,  federal  Agriculture  Minister  John  Wise  and  lab  director 
Dr.  T.R.S.  Bhatia.  Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


A big  day  for  animal  health 


Federal  Agriculture  Minister  John  Wise 
opened  the  new  $5-million  Guelph  Animal 
Pathology  Laboratory  of  the  food  produc- 
tion and  inspection  branch  of  Agriculture 
Canada  June  19  — the  first  facility  to  be 
officially  opened  in  the  University  of 
Guelph  Research  Park  on  Stone  Road. 

In  a speech  at  the  opening  ceremony, 
President  Burt  Matthews  told  the  audience 
that  it  was  a great  day  for  animal  health  — 
OVC  had  just  opened  its  new  large  animal 
and  biomedical  sciences  facilities  a few 
hours  earlier. 

The  animal  pathology  lab  is  a good  start 
to  the  research  park,  said  Matthews.  Soon 
to  open  next  door  to  the  lab  is  a building 
that  will  house  Semex  Canada. 
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Matthews  said  the  new  venture  estab- 
lishes and  reaffirms  the  partnerships  among 
government,  corporations  and  industry, 
and  universities.  “The  facility  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  co-operation  that  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  survive  in  the  competition  we 
will  have  to  face,”  he  said. 

Wise  said  it  is  appropriate  that  the  lab 
should  be  located  in  Guelph,  in  recognition 
of  the  special  relations  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  and  Agriculture  Canada. 

The  facility,  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  T.R.S.  Bhatia,  is  one  of  10  Agriculture 
Canada  establishments  located  across  the 
country  working  in  support  of  the  depart- 
ment’s national  animal  health  program 
and  the  meat  safety  program.  O 


Strategic  Continued  from  page  1 

strategic  plan,  says  Matthews,  there  is  a 
section  (Section  3)  describing  the  proposed 
process  by  which  this  and  subsequent 
annual  revisions  of  the  strategic  plan  will 
be  prepared  and  submitted  to  Senate  and 
Board  of  Governors. 

Matthews  says  the  strategic  planning 
process  is  essential.  The  University  must 
develop  strategies  to  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  all  its  human  and  financial 
resources,  he  says,  and  it’s  important  that 
all  members  of  the  University  have  some 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  where 
the  institution  is  going  and  what  will  be' 
required  to  get  it  there. 

The  plan  will  guide  the  University  in  its 
deliberations  and  preparation  of  the  annual 
budget,  says  Matthews.  Its  timing  has 
been  planned  so  that  it  comes  forward  in 
the  fall  just  before  work  begins  on  the 
budget.  O 


OVC  Continued  from  page  1 

$60-million  capital  campaign  project,  said 
Matthews.  A number  of  private  donations 
have  been  used  to  provide  furnishings  and 
equipment,  including  $500,000  from  the 
Max  Bell  Foundation  to  equip  a surgical 
suite  and  $125,000  from  the  Royal  Bank 
for  an  intensive  care  unit. 

The  new  OVC  facilities  are  an  “excellent 
example  of  federal /provincial  co-operation 
in  support  of  the  agriculture  sector  in  the 
field  of  animal  health,”  said  Wise.  OVC 
gives  vital  support  to  Canada’s  agriculture 
industry,  and  these  new  facilities  will  help 
the  college  maintain  its  reputation  as  one 
of  the  continent’s  leading  veterinary  medi- 
cal institutions,  he  said. 

Riddell  also  referred  to  the  importance 
of  the  new  facilities  for  agriculture,  “an 
industry  that  has  always  combined  tradition 
with  the  latest  in  technology.”  The  provin- 
cial government  has  committed  $6.3 
million  to  OVC  this  year  and  will  increase 
that  amount  by  $600,000  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years,  he  said.  The  total  $21 
million  will  support  the  OVC  externship 
program,  which  provides  practical  work 
experience  for  undergraduate  students  and 
the  animal  health  improvement  program 
within  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 

Ontario  sees  this  as  a commitment  to 
providing  quality  post- secondary  education 
for  students,  a world-class  referral  hospital 
for  practising  veterinarians  and  top-notch 
veterinarians  and  researchers  whose  pro- 
fessional efforts  will  ultimately  benefit 
Canadian  agriculture  and  mankind,  said 
Riddell. 

He  also  brought  greetings  to  the  crowd 
of  500  attending  the  opening  ceremony 
from  Greg  Sorbara,  Ontario’s  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities,  and  read  a letter 
from  Premier  David  Peterson,  who  com- 
mended OVC  for  its  international  repu- 
tation for  excellence  in  animal  care  and 
research. 

The  platform  party  also  included 
Michael  McMillan,  vice-chair  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  who  brought  greetings  from 
the  University;  Bill  Winegard,  MP  for 
Guelph;  Rick  Ferraro,  MPP  for  Wellington 
South;  Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell  and 
Urquhart. 

Representing  the  University  were 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  admini- 
stration; A1  Brown,  director  of  Physical 
Resources;  Robert  Murray,  chair  of  the 
OVC  advisory  council;  and  Dr.  Kenneth 
Gadd,  chair  of  the  OVC  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Thomas  Sanderson  of  the 
Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
Dr.  George  Wathke  of  the  Ontario  Veter- 
inary Association  and  Dr.  Ewen  Ferguson 
of  the  Society  of  Ontario  Veterinarians 
were  also  present. 

Other  guests  included  representatives 
from  the  architects  and  builders  — Mathers 
and  Haldenby/Richard  Williams  Asso- 
ciated Architects,  Ball  Brothers  Ltd.  and 
D.K.  Construction  Ltd.  O 


IBM  project  ends,  but  Gil  stays  on 


Ken  Fockler,  manager  of  corporate  and  scientific  programs  with  IBM  Canada  Ltd.,  left, 
admires  a ‘ ‘ micro-cow  of  the  21st  century. ' ' Looking  on  are  President  Burt  Matthews  and  Ron 
Ziola,  IBM  Vice-president.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


The  University  of  Guelph  and  IBM  Canada 
Ltd.  celebrated  the  end  of  a three-year 
co-operative  agreement  June  16,  leaving 
the  University  with  $1.8  million  worth  of 
computer  equipment  and  services  and  a 
long  list  of  achievements  in  the  integration 
of  agricultural  information  systems. 

The  Centre  for  the  Genetic  Improvement 
of  Livestock  (CGIL)  has  been  the  chief 
benefactor  of  the  IBM/Guelph  agreement, 
says  the  centre’s  director,  Prof.  Ted 
Burnside,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
IBM’s  gift  has  enabled  Guelph  to  develop 
a research  centre  that  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  animal  research  scientists 
around  the  world,  he  says. 

Affectionately  called  “Gil,”  the  com- 
puter has  turned  night  into  day  for  the 
more  than  200  research  assistants,  pro- 
fessors and  graduate  students  involved 
with  CGIL,  says  Burnside.  Because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  statistical  analyses  in- 
volved, most  genetic  research  programs 
require  several  hours  or  even  days  of 
computer  time  and  were  often  too  costly 
to  run  on  the  University’s  mainframe 
computer  during  daytime  hours.  “Gil  has 
freed  us  from  all  that,”  says  Burnside. 
“Now  we  have  rapid  turnaround  during 
the  daytime  and  improved  productivity.” 

Gil  has  allowed  the  centre  to  follow 
through  on  one  of  its  prime  objectives  — 
the  development  of  a database  system  to 
handle  the  University’s  huge  collection  of 
farm  data  on  livestock.  In  the  dairy  area 
alone,  CGIL  has  inherited  more  than  2.5 
million  milk  production  records,  which 
are  maintained  in  the  largest  file  for  such 
records  in  Canada.  Similar  computer  files 
have  been  created  for  other  dairy  traits 
and  there  are  comparable  files  for  beef 
cattle,  poultry,  goats  and  other  livestock. 

CGIL’s  goal  to  create  data  systems  that 
are  accessible  to  other  academics,  industry 
people  and  government  officials  is  in 
keeping  with  the  stated  objectives  of  the 


IBM  project  — to  improve  productivity 
for  Canadian  farmers  through  the  use  of 
integrated  agricultural  information 
systems. 

President  Burt  Matthews  said  the  co- 
operative project  with  IBM  “has  been  of 
major  benefit  in  advancing  research  in 
several  areas  of  the  University.  Without 
IBM’s  support,  many  of  these  projects 
could  never  have  been  launched.” 

Other  areas  in  which  IBM  equipment 
has  played  an  important  role  include  the 
establishment  of  seven  computing  teaching 
laboratories  in  OAC,  co-operative  research 
with  OVC  and  the  creation  of  a software 
program  to  predict  soil  erosion  rates  in  the 
School  of  Engineering.  The  first  project 
completed  under  the  IBM  agreement  was 
an  assessment  of  the  usefulness  of  micro- 
computers for  dairy  farms  and  veterinary 
practices. 

IBM  also  supplied  the  computer  that 
serves  as  the  host  for  the  NETNORTH 
network  and  links  it  with  more  than  40 
other  Canadian  universities. 

IBM  has  similar  co-operative  projects 
with  20  educational  institutions  across 
Canada  as  part  of  a national  project 
implemented  in  1982,  said  IBM  vice- 
president  Ron  Ziola.  Ties  with  Guelph, 
however,  date  back  some  40  years  and 
include  the  first  System  360  installed  in  a 
Canadian  institution. 

To  commemorate  their  involvement  in 
the  project,  six  members  of  the  IBM 
project  team  were  presented  with  replicas 
of  “the  micro-cow  of  the  21st  century,”  a 
12-inch  figurine  of  a dairy  cow.  The 
recipients  were  Ziola;  Bob  Smithson,  co- 
operative projects  manager  for  the  central 
region;  Ken  Fockler,  manager  of  corporate 
and  scientific  programs;  Bob  Graham, 
manager  of  consulting  programs;  Don 
Avery,  corporate  programs  manager;  and 
Mike  Brothers,  manager  of  applications 
and  product  planning.  O 


Tuition  fees 
revised 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  tuition  fees 
for  the  fall  and  winter  of  1988  semesters 
have  been  increased  by  about  three  per 
cent,  but  students  will  no  longer  have  to 
pay  tuition-related  compulsory  ancillary 
fees. 

The  executive  of  Board  of  Governors 
approved  the  new  fee  structure  June  1 1. 
The  original  fee  structure,  approved  last 
fall,  was  revised  after  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  ruled  May  1 that 
tuition-related  ancillary  fees  should  be 
abolished  and  that  tuition  fee  increases 
should  be  limited  to  three  per  cent. 

Some  examples  of  tuition-related  com- 
pulsory fees  are  the  charges  applied  to 
students  for  computer  use,  graduation  and 
microfilming  theses  for  library  use. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  universities,  MCU  said  they  could 
increase  their  tuition  fees  from  110  per  cent 
of  formula  fees  to  113  per  cent. 

Guelph  has  estimated  it  will  lose  about 
$200,000  in  student  ancillary  fees  in  the 
1987/88  academic  year  and  that  an  in- 
crease of  almost  two  per  cent  is  required  to 
cover  the  loss,  says  Derek  Jamieson, 
director  of  Institutional  Analysis  and 
Planning.  But  the  true  costs  to  the  Univer- 
sity will  not  be  known  until  an  assessment 
of  all  ancillary  fees  has  been  made  based 
on  MCU’s  definition  of  compulsory  fees. 

For  the  average  Guelph  student,  the  net 
effect  of  the  new  fee  structure  will  be 
small,  says  Jamieson.  Some  students  could 
be  paying  more  because  of  the  tuition  fee 
increase,  but  others  will  actually  see  a 
reduction  in  their  total  fees  because  of  the 
cuts  to  ancillary  fees. 

The  ministry  has  suggested  that  univer- 
sities phase  the  three-per-cent  increase  in 
over  three  years,  but  Guelph,  along  with 
other  institutions,  is  to  implement  the  full 
amount  immediately.  O 

Appointments 

Prof.  Ron  Usborne  is  acting  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  until  June 
30,  1988,  or  earlier  if  a new  chair  is 
appointed  before  that  date. 

Dr.  Daniel  Butler  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  will  become  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies  Sept.  1. 

Ray  Reed  of  the  University  College 
Cardiff,  Wales,  will  join  the  Department 
of  Economics  as  professor  Sept.  1 . 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  in  Computing  Services:  Peter 
McMullen  is  assistant  director,  operations 
and  software;  T ed  Dodds  is  assistant  direc- 
tor, academic  and  application  services; 
Dennis  Fisher  is  manager  of  systems 
software;  and  Phil  Jones  is  manager  of 
academic  services.  O 
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Alumni  Weekend 


Stewart  Brown,  president  of  the  OA  C Class  of ’41,  left,  and  President  Burt  Matthews  un  veil 
“The  Harvester ' ’ by  Florence  Wyle,  the  class ’s  donation  to  the  Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park 
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Harry  Palmer,  the  University’s  shepherd 
during  Alumni  House’s  days  as  a sheep 
bam,  addresses  the  crowd 


Linda  Markle,  chair  of  the  FA  CS  playground 
committee,  and  FACS  Dean  Richard  Bar- 
ham officially  open  the  new  playground 


Ross  Parry,  past  president  of  the  UGAA, 
right,  passes  on  the  gavel  to  new  president, 
Prof  Ron  Downey,  Dean's  Office,  OVC. 

All  photos  by  Joanne  Wallers,  Alumni  Affairs. 


Future  alumnus  Heather  Wilson,  5,  daughter 
of  Doreen  and  John  Wilson,  OAC  ’67. 


Marjorie  Millar,  director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development,  and  Rosemary  Clark 
director  of  alumni  affairs,  cut  the  ribbon. 


An  estimated  2,000  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University  turned  out  under  sunny 
skies  to  help  celebrate  Alumni  Weekend. 
Highlights  of  the  weekend  were  official 
openings  of  Alumni  House,  new  facilities 
at  OVC  and  a new  playground  at  FACS. 

During  the  weekend,  several  Guelph 
alumni  were  recognized  for  their  contri- 
butions to  the  University.  The  University 
of  Guelph  Alumni  Association  presented 
the  awards  at  the  President’s  Picnic  June 
20. 

Ken  Murray,  OAC  ’50,  was  named 
alumnus  of  honor;  Dr.  Ann  Lonergan, 
OVC  ’79,  received  the  medal  of  achieve- 
ment; and  Dr.  James  Pinkney,  OVC  ’37, 
was  named  OVC  Alumnus  of  Honor. 

Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science,  received  the 
OAC  Alumni  Association’s  distinguished 
research  award;  Prof.  David  Hume,  Crop 
Science,  received  the  distinguished  exten- 
sion award;  and  Prof.  Le:  T! — 'as,  Land 
Resource  Science,  received  tne  distin- 
guished teacher  award  and  the  Waghorne 
Teaching  Fellowship.  O 


Official  opening  of  Alumni  House. 
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In  this  initial  strategic  planning  document,  it  was  felt 
important  that  emphasis  be  given  to  new  initiatives  and 
to  areas  where  significant  change  was  expected.  If  a 
particular  unit  or  program  is  not  specifically  mentioned, 
it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  considered  insignificant  or 
unimportant,  but  rather  that  the  functions  currently 
carried  out  by  that  unit  or  in  that  program  are  presumed 
to  be  satisfactory  and  being  performed  in  an  efficient 
manner,  and  do  not  need  to  be  addressed  at  this  time. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  STRATEGIC  PLAN 


1.0  Introduction 

The  human  race  has  engaged  in  planning  for  many  centuries,  whether  it 
be  the  practical  planning  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  cities  or  the  more 
theoretical  (idealistic)  plans  of  the  Greek  Akademians.  The 
University  of  Guelph  is  no  exception.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
University,  there  was  a master  plan  for  physical  facilities  to  house 
the  new  institution,  there  was  the  Academic  Administrative 
Organization  report  to  Senate  in  1969  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
present  college  structure,  and  in  1972  there  was  the  publication  of 
the  aims  and  objectives.  More  recently,  the  issue  of  "Toward  2000" 
updated  the  mission  statement  for  the  University  and  led  to  the 
development  of  college  and  departmental  five-year  plans. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  develop  a plan  for  the  institution  as 
a whole  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  to  establish  a process  that 
will  serve  as  a framework  and  context  within  which  the  individual 
units  can  plan.  Because  each  year's  budget  is  a short-term  plan  for 
the  institution,  the  process  must  also  serve  to  place  the  budget 
response  to  shifting  conditions  within  a central  strategy. 

"Towards  2000"  reviewed  what  the  University  was,  what  it  is  and  what 
we  hope  to  become.  The  strategic  planning  process  is  concerned  with 
establishing  ways  to  get  from  here  to  there  and  how  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  giving  the 
institution  a sense  of  direction,  there  is  the  practical  consideration 
that  resources  will  continue  to  be  constrained  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  institution  will  have  to  establish  priorities  on  how  to 
allocate  these  scarce  resources.  Furthermore,  it  seems  likely  that 
success  in  obtaining  support  will  be  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
institution's  ability  to  prove  it  is  well  run,  has  intelligent  plans 
and  fresh  initiatives  and  has  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  rapidly 
changing  society  it  must  serve. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  matter  how  devoted  to  strategy  a 
university  is,  it  cannot  succeed  in  its  strategic  planning  without 
adequate  information,  without  high-quality  programs  and  performance 
and,  most  of  all,  without  talented,  dedicated  personnel.  To  attract 
and  retain  these  people,  the  institution  must  provide  an  appropriate 
supportive  environment  to  assist  them  in  giving  their  best. 

In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  paper,  we  first  review  the  recent 
past,  the  current  environment  of  the  University  and  some  expectations 
for  the  future.  The  proposed  planning  process  for  Guelph  is  then 
presented,  followed  by  the  initial  plan  proposed  for  the  University. 
The  final  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  plan  to 
staffing  and  budgeting  considerations. 
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2 . 0 Retrospect  and  prospect 

Although  the  past  decade  saw  some  major  external  events  — the  oil 
crisis  and  the  drop  in  Third  World  support,  for  example  — it  was  a 
period  of  relative  stability  for  universities,  both  the  Ontario  system 
as  a whole  and  the  University  of  Guelph. 

At  the  system  level,  full-time  undergraduate  enrolment,  although 
showing  some  fluctuations,  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  two 
per  cent  per  year.  Graduate  enrolment  grew  somewhat  more  slowly  in 
terms  of  full-time  students  and  was  essentially  static  as  far  as 
part-time  students  was  concerned.  Only  in  part-time  undergraduate 
enrolment  was  there  a significant  increase  - — close  to  50  per  cent 
over  the  period  — ■ but  with  part-time  undergraduates  representing  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  effort  of  the  universities, 
even  this  had  a minimal  impact. 


At  Guelph,  the  undergraduate  enrolment  was  managed  on  a program-by- 
program  basis  to  limit  total  undergraduate  enrolment  to  about 
10,000.  As  a result,  our  full-time  undergraduate  enrolment  increased 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  system's. 


Like  the  system,  however,  we  experienced  a more  substantial  growth  in 
part-time  enrolment,  with  the  net  effect  that  the  undergraduate 
full-time  student  equivalent  (FSE)  enrolment  rose  from  9,889  in 
1975/76  to  10,627  in  1986/87,  a 7.5-per-cent  increase  over  the  11-year 
period.  Translated  into  teaching  loads,  the  semester  course  enrolments 
showed  little  change,  standing  at  99,363  in  1975/76  and  99,904  in 
1986/87.  The  number  of  semester  courses  offered  rose  from  1,962 
in  1975/76  to  2,085  in  1986/87,  and  the  average  course  enrolment, 
which  was  51  in  1975/76,  dropped  to  48  in  1986/87.  There  were,  of 
course,  fluctuations  during  the  period,  with  the  peak  occurring  in 
1983/84  when  the  undergraduate  FSE  enrolment  was  11,213  and  the 
semester  course  enrolments  were  107,393.  The  low  for  the  period 
occurred  in  1979/90  with  an  FSE  enrolment  of  9,090  and  a semester 
course  enrolment  of  89,866. 


By  contrast,  both  with  the  system  experience  and  with  the 
undergraduate  enrolments,  and  again  by  deliberate  policy,  graduate 
enrolment  at  Guelph  showed  substantial  growth,  close  to  40  per  cent, 
over  the  period.  In  1975/76,  full-time  equivalent  enrolment  stood  at 
650,  and  after  a drop  to  608  in  1978/79,  it  has  increased  steadily  to 
stand  at  973  in  1986/87. 

Contrary  to  the  modest  growth  in  enrolment  experienced  by  the  system, 
the  sponsored  research  undertaken  by  Ontario  universities,  expressed 
in  constant  dollars,  increased  by  85  per  cent  over  the  period  1975/76 
to  1985/86.  If  the  contract  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  is  excluded,  Guelph,  starting  with  a proportionately  higher 
base,  experienced  a similar  but  somewhat  slower  growth  in  research 
undertaken,  with  a 50-per-cent  growth  over  the  period.  The  OMAF 
contract  showed  a slow  but  steady  decline,  standing  at  $28,240,000 
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(1986/87  dollars)  in  1975/76  and  dropping  to  $25,939,000  by  1985/86  — 
representing  an  eight-per-cent  drop  over  the  period. 

It  is  of  utmost  significance  that  the  universities  accommodated  the 
slow  increase  in  student  numbers  and  rapid  increase  in  sponsored 
research  with  reduced  resources.  Expressed  in  1986/87  dollars,  the 
per-student  grant  for  Ontario  stood  at  $6,477  in  1975/76  and  had 
declined  to  $5,749  by  1985/86,  representing  a 12-per-cent  drop  in 
value.  This  was  particularly  difficult  for  universities  when,  over 
the  same  period,  the  expenditures  per  client  served  for  both  hospitals 
and  schools  showed  a 10-per-cent  increase  in  constant  dollars.  This 
reduced  funding  resulted  in  a substantial  drop  in  the  funding 
available  for  operating  supplies  and  equipment.  There  was  also  a drop 
in  the  number  of  staff  in  the  non-teaching  units.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  preserve  the  personnel  resources  in  the  teaching  units  (the 
colleges  and  the  two  University  schools) . The  data  in  the  appendix 
show  that  faculty  numbers  remained  essentially  constant  over  the 
period,  with  probationary  and  tenured  faculty  supported  by  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  numbering  648  in  1977/78  and  650 
in  1985/86,  while  the  support  staff  in  the  teaching  units  rose  from 
463  to  511.  During  that  period,  the  ratio  of  funds  available  for 
contractually  limited  faculty  and  teaching  assistants  to  the  funds 
available  for  probationary  and  tenured  faculty  remained  constant 
between  15  and  16  per  cent. 

The  student  grant  is  intended  to  support  the  teaching  program  and 
provide  the  infrastructure  for  research.  By  infrastructure,  we  mean 
the  necessary  space,  services,  utilities  and  major  equipment,  other 
than  that  needed  for  a particular  project,  that  are  required  by 
individuals  or  groups  doing  research.  Thus,  the  very  success  of 
universities  in  undertaking  a proportionately  larger  increase  in 
research  has  further  exacerbated  the  budgetary  pressures  on  the 
universities.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  research-intensive 
universities,  such  as  Guelph,  whose  research  expenditures  are  a 
substantial  fraction  of  operating  expenditures. 

In  summary,  the  period  from  1975/76  to  1986/87  saw  the  University  of 
Guelph  experience  a modest  growth  in  undergraduate  numbers  and  a 
substantial  growth  in  graduate  enrolment  and  sponsored  research 
activity.  It  was  a period  during  which  our  physical  facilities 
remained  fixed.  (The  effect  of  the  recent  OVC  building  program  is  yet 
to  be  felt.)  And  yet,  several  new  initiatives  were  undertaken. 

General  Studies  was  added  to  our  set  of  undergraduate  programs  and 
several  new  undergraduate  features  were  developed,  notably  co-op 
education,  management  economics  and  a general  commitment  to  become  a 
leader  in  the  applications  of  information  technology  in  education. 

In  addition,  several  new  graduate  programs  were  set  in  place. 
Structurally,  the  University  added  three  departments  (Music,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  and  Rural  Extension  Studies)  and  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development.  Several  research  centres 
'were  created  during  this  period,  as  the  University  found  its 
'traditional  structure  wanting  in  its  ability  to  accommodate  the 
(diverse  nature  of  many  current  research  ventures. 
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What  can  be  expected  of  the  future?  Already  we  have  had  a major 
change  in  the  funding  mechanism.  In  1986/87,  although  the  base  funding 
showed  little  change  from  the  previous  period,  special  additional 
earmarked  funds  were  made  available  to  the  system  to  support  faculty 
renewal,  library  acquisitions,  equipment  and  research.  In  the 
upcoming  1987/88  period,  these  earmarked  funds  have  been  continued, 
although  their  distribution  among  the  universities  has  changed. 
Furthermore,  the  funding  mechanism  that  distributes  the  operating 
grants  has  itself  changed.  Corridors  have  been  established  within 
which  an  institution's  enrolment  can  vary  without  such  changes 
affecting  its  grant,  which  means  institutional  base  operating 
grants  will  be  on  a fixed-share  basis  provided  all  institutions  remain 
within  their  corridors.  In  addition,  separate  (and  substantially 
smaller)  funding  envelopes  have  been  established  to  support  research 
infrastructure,  program  adjustment  and  enrolment  accessibility. 

The  net  effect  of  these  changes  would  appear  to  provide  the  following 
context  for  the  future. 

1)  Provided  the  University's  total  BIU  count  is  kept  within  our 
enrolment  corridors,  there  will  be  greater  flexibility  in 
shifting  enrolment  among  programs,  particular  in  substituting 
increased  graduate  enrolment  for  reduced  undergraduate  enrolment 
(or  vice-versa) , should  this  be  desirable  for  academic  reasons. 

2)  There  will  be  increased  competition  among  institutions  for  the 
earmarked  funds . 

In  addition  to  MCU  funding,  the  various  initiatives  taken  by  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  to  support  research  through  centres 
of  excellence  and  shared-cost  programs  will  also  lead  to  increased 
competition  among  institutions  and  consortia  of  universities. 

It  seems  likely  that  many  of  the  initiatives  taken  by  government  will 
emphasize  the  formation  of  problem-solving  groups,  a procedure  foreign 
to  most  Canadian  universities.  In  addition,  a larger  portion  of 
research  funding  will  be  tied  to  specific  programs  rather  than 
supporting  a broad  base  of  curiosity  research. 

On  the  enrolment  side,  the  age  cohort  from  which  university  students 
have  principally  been  drawn  will  continue  to  shrink  over  the  next  five 
years.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  participation  rate  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  more  than  offset  the  reduced  size  of  the  4 
age  group.  Whether  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  is  uncertain,  but 
if  it  is  not,  we  may  be  faced  with  increased  competition  for  able 
students . 


One  further  consideration  is  the  increased  importance  of  alternative 
sources  of  funding.  Already  we  have  seen  the  concept  of  matching 
funding  introduced  in  the  area  of  research  support.  The  indications 
are  that  in  other  areas  — particularly  capital  support  — government 
funding  will  flow  more  readily  to  those  institutions  demonstrating  an 
ability  to  secure  funding  from  the  non-government  sector. 
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In  summary,  the  future  is  likely  to  be  one  in  which  a certain  minimal 
level  of  funding  will  be  guaranteed,  but  also  one  in  which  the 
University  will  face  increased  competition  for  the  funding  needed  to 
provide  quality  programs  and  achieve  excellence. 


3 . 0 The  planning  process 

A special  group  appointed  by  the  president  will  be  charged  with 
developing  an  initial  plan  for  the  institution  as  a whole,  which  will 
be  available  by  the  end  of  March  of  each  year.  In  carrying  out  this 
task,  the  group  will  be  expected  to  consult  widely  and  will  have  the 
ability  to  co-opt  University  members  with  the  necessary  specialist 
knowledge  in  academic  areas,  finance,  space,  etc.  Nonetheless,  the 
responsibility  for  the  finished  document  will  rest  with  the  appointed 
group.  It  is  recognized  that  the  process  will  be  a refining  one, 
both  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  in  any  one  year  and  from  year  to 
year. 


3 . 1 Content  of  plan 

The  planning  document  produced  each  year  will  include,  but  not  be 
restricted  to,  the  following: 

1)  Determination  of  the  appropriate  size  of  the  teaching  programs  — 
graduate,  undergraduate  and  diploma  (OMAF) . In  arriving  at  its 
recommendations,  the  group  will  consider: 

a)  Changes  to  existing  programs  with  regard  to  content. 

b)  Changes  to  existing  programs  with  regard  to  increments  or 
decrements  in  size. 

c)  Phasing  out  of  existing  programs. 

d)  Introduction  of  new  programs. 

2)  Determination  of  the  research  emphasis  of  the  institution,  both 
in  sponsored  research  and  in  the  OMAF  contract.  In  arriving  at 
its  recommendations,  the  group  will  identify  major  research 
initiatives  and  how  these  will  affect  current  research. 

3)  Determination  of  the  scope  of  the  extension  programs  of  the 
University. 

4)  Once  these  determinations  have  been  agreed  upon,  from  them  will 
flow  the  requirements  for  resources  to  support  the  various 
programs  — number  and  type  of  faculty,  number  and  type  of 
students,  number  and  type  of  professional  support  staff, 
library  holdings,  space  requirements  and  funding. 


It  is  recognized  that  the  teaching  and  research  programs  and  other 
activities  of  the  University  translate  into  demands  for  service  from 
the  various  support  units,  of  which  the  Library  and  Physical  Resources 
are  perhaps  the  most  obvious  examples.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
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identify  what  these  demands  will  be  at  an  early  stage  so  that  the 
non-teaching  units  can  determine  the  implications  for  their 
operations . 


5) 

6) 


An  estimation  of  the  available  resources  and  a reconciliation  of 
desired  programs  with  available  resources. 


In  the  event  that  additional  resources  are  required  or  surplus 
resources  become  available,  the  plan  should  outline  how  these 
will  be  acquired,  the  priority  for  their  allocation  and 
the  proposed  allocation  of  surplus  resources. 


7) 


A list  of  criteria  that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  progress  towards 


goals.  For  example,  if  one  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
incoming  students,  a criterion  might  be  the  average  Grade  13  mark 
for  entering  students  for  each  program. 


8) 


A recommendation  on  the  fraction  of  the  budget  to  be  set  aside 
for  support  of  new  and  innovative  projects. 


9) 


A statement  of  the  short-  and  medium-term  environment  within 
which  the  institution  will  operate. 


In  items  5 and  6 above,  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  space 
requirements  and  start-up  money  for  new  scholarly  active  faculty  who 
are  appointed  or  for  whom  appointments  are  planned.  Also,  implicit  in 
steps  4,  5 and  6,  are  the  development  of  staffing  plans. 


3.2  Sequence  of  Planning  Process 

The  following  sequence  of  events  is  envisaged: 


1) 


In  December  of  each  year,  the  group  will  meet  to  review  the 
various  influences  external  to  the  University  that  may  affect  the 
future  plans  of  the  institution. 


2) 


In  early  January,  units  will  be  invited  to  submit  notice  of  any 
new  initiatives  they  plan  or  any  changes  they  foresee  in  the 
current  plan.  As  a guide  to  units  in  submitting  their  response, 
the  planning  group  will  include  with  their  invitations  a brief 
outline  of  the  anticipated  environment  for  the  coming  year. 
Opportunities  will  also  be  provided  to  individuals  to  submit 
information  on  points  of  particular  concern. 


3) 


Unit  and  individual  submissions  will  be  received  by  the  end  of 
January,  and  by  late  March,  the  planning  group  will  have  preparec 
an  initial  plan  following  the  pattern  outlined  in  Section  3.1 
above.  The  University  has  an  organizational  structure  as  well  as 
numerous  committees  such  as  BUGS,  BOGS,  SCIT  and  SGIS  that 
have  a policy  role.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  initiatives 
and  changes  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  group  will  have 
flowed  through  the  normal  channels.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt 
important  that  the  net  be  spread  as  widely  as  possible  at  the 
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initial  stage  so  that  all  worthwhile  ideas  be  considered  for 
incorporation  in  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  initiatives  that 
require  approval  by  a body  such  as  BUGS  before  adoption, 
it  is  intended  that  before  the  proposal  is  funded  as  outlined  in 
Section  5,  it  will  first  have  to  obtain  the  necessary  approvals 
even  though  it  is  included  in  the  strategic  plan. 

4)  Except  in  the  first  year,  the  group  responsible  for  developing  a 
revised  plan  for  the  forthcoming  year  will  also  be  charged  with 
evaluating  the  progress  of  each  unit  in  achieving  its  goals 
within  the  institutional  plan.  These  evaluations  will  be  carried 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  enunciated  in  the  previous 
year's  plans  or  any  subsequent  changes  to  the  plan  and  will  be 
completed  by  mid-April. 

5)  The  revised  plan  for  the  forthcoming  year,  along  with  the 
evaluation  of  progress  under  the  current  plan,  will  be  reviewed 
during  the  President's  Advisory  Council  retreat  in  late  April  or 
early  May. 

6)  After  the  PAC  review,  any  necessary  modifications,  deletions  or 
additions  to  the  plan  will  be  made  and  a revised  version  of  the 
plan  will  be  made  available  to  the  president  in  mid-June  for 
subsequent  submission  to  the  Committee  on  University  Planning. 

7)  After  review  by  CUP,  the  plan  will  be  subject  to  any  further 
revision  and  a final  version  submitted  to  the  president  in  late 
August.  This  version  of  the  plan  will  be  forwarded  to  Senate 
through  CUP. 

8)  This  final  version  of  the  plan  will  then  be  fixed,  apart  from 
changes  introduced  by  Senate  or  conditions  outlined  in  9)  below. 
In  this  form,  it  will  guide  the  budget  allocation  process,  which 
is  the  financial  translation  of  institutional  plans  and 
priorities  for  the  coming  year. 

9)  Part  of  the  strategic  planning  process  is  a monitoring  of  the 
environment  within  which  the  institution  operates.  This 
monitoring  will  detect  threats  and  opportunities,  and  when  these 
are  major,  they  should  be  fed  into  the  plan  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  identified  and  analysed.  Threats  may  result  from  changes  in 
government  policies  such  as  funding  levels,  from  disaffection  in 
one  of  the  University's  publics  — the  students,  the  community  - 
from  actions  taken  by  other  institutions,  etc.  These  should  be 
identified  and  brought  before  PAC  before  being  fed  into  the  plan 
The  opportunities  may  be  recognized  centrally  — new  research 
funding  opportunities,  for  example  --  but  more  likely  they  will 
be  recognized  by  faculty  or  staff.  The  appropriate  mechanism 
would  be  to  feed  them  through  the  department  chair,  dean  or 
director  and  then  on  to  PAC. 
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3.3  The  initial  process 

In  preparation  of  this  initial  plan,  the  group  appointed  by  the 
president  had  access  to  the  five-year  plans  produced  by  units  in  1986, 
and  these  served  as  a substitute  for  steps  1 and  2 of  the  above 
process.  As  there  is  no  institutional  plan  in  effect,  the  evaluation 
outlined  in  4)  above  has  not  taken  place,  but  the  initial  plan 
presented  in  this  document  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
producing  a plan  by  mid-April.  Subsequent  actions  are  expected  to 
follow  the  process  outlined  in  3.2  above. 

4 . 0 The  current  situation 

As  indicated  in  Section  2.0,  in  spite  of  a real  decline  of  12  per  cent 
in  income  per  student  (in  constant  dollars)  in  the  last  10  years,  our 
overall  level  of  activity  in  all  our  endeavors  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  Simply  stated,  like  most  other  Ontario  institutions,  we  are 
doing  much  more  today  with  far  fewer  resources  than  a decade  ago  and 
almost  every  resource  is  stretched  to  the  limit  or  beyond.  We  are 
unable  to  equip  our  undergraduate  and  research  laboratories  with 
modern  equipment,  discretionary  funds  for  all  our  activities  are 
far  too  low,  our  space  inventory  is  woefully  inadequate  and  our 
personnel  resources  are  being  pushed  beyond  the  elastic  limit.  As  a 
result,  our  collective  spirits  are  ebbing  and  a general  pessimism  is 
evident,  in  spite  of  our  remarkable  successes  and  high  level  of 
achievement.  It  is  imperative  that  this  situation  be  improved 
immediately  so  that  we  might  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  next  several 
years . 


Given  inadequate  resources  with  which  to  accomplish  our  various 
tasks,  we  have  two  alternatives  — increase  our  resources  or  decrease 
our  total  level  of  activity.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  our  resource 
base  for  general  operations  will  increase  significantly  over  the  next 
several  years,  it  would  seem  that  our  best  alternative  is  to  free 
resources  through  careful  planning  and  management.  History  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  we  have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  new 
initiatives?  our  shortcoming  is  in  closing  down  old  initiatives  that 
have  run  their  course. 


The  University  has  assumed  its  present  configuration  and  set  of 
activities  and  responsibilities  through  a combination  of  history, 
evolution,  opportunism  and  planning.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
take  a careful  look  at  all  our  activities  and  characteristics.  We  must 
study  carefully  whether  our  wide  range  of  on-campus  academic  and 
administrative  support  units  is  operating  at  an  appropriate  level  of 
service.  To  this  end,  we  have  already  begun  a systematic  cost-benefit 
study  of  these  activities. 


Parallel  to  the  study  of  support  units,  we  must  also  ask  whether 
our  faculty  complement  and  the  range  of  fixed  faculty  commitments  are 
appropriate  to  our  present  circumstances.  There  is  a clear  need  to 
provide  faculty  with  more  discretionary  time  and  more  resources  such 
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as  supplies  and  equipment  to  permit  them  to  better  pursue  their 
teaching  and  research  goals.  The  University  is  already  committed  to 
improving  the  salary  position  of  Guelph  faculty  relative  to  their 
colleagues  in  the  Ontario  system. 

Because  teaching  consumes  so  much  of  our  faculty's  efforts,  it  is 
natural  to  look  at  this  area  first.  A measure  of  our  total  teaching 
activities  can  be  obtained  using  fiscal  full-time  equivalent  units 
and,  because  this  measure  of  teaching  is  available  for  all  Ontario 
universities,  we  can  easily  compare  our  situation  with  others.  Such  a 
comparison  shows  that  Guelph  commits  about  10  per  cent  more  full-time 
faculty  resources  per  equivalent  student  than  the  average  of  all  other 
Ontario  universities,  excluding  Toronto  (for  which  data  was  not 
available) . 

There  are  many  possible  explanations  for  this  significant  difference 
in  our  mode  of  operation  relative  to  other  universities.  Perhaps  it's 
because  we  offer  all  our  courses  within  the  framework  of  a three- 
semester  system.  Perhaps  it's  a result  of  our  relatively 
inefficient  spring  semester  offerings.  It  might  be  due  to  differences 
in  the  number  of  our  course  offerings,  relative  to  the  number  of 
students  in  our  programs.  Or  perhaps  we  teach  our  courses  using  a 
different  mix  of  sessional  and  full-time  lecturers.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  data  indicate  that  we  commit  more  full-time  faculty  to  our 
teaching  programs  than  other  universities  and  we  therefore  invest  a 
commensurately  higher  fraction  of  our  resources  in  full-time  teaching 
personnel,  at  the  expense  of  other  resources.  Having  recognized  this 
characteristic  of  the  University,  we  must  now  decide  what  to  do  about 
it.  Section  4.1  outlines  a proposed  course  of  action  to  be 
followed. 


4.1  Revision  to  present  operations 

With  a view  to  reducing  demands  on  faculty  time  and  making  most 

efficient  use  of  faculty  and  support  services,  the  following  actions 

will  be  taken. 

1)  Departments  will  be  asked  to  examine  the  number  of  different 
courses  taught  and  the  number  of  semester  course  offerings. 

2)  All  undergraduate  programs  will  be  examined  with  a view  to 
eliminating  majors  and  minors  for  which  there  is  minimal  demand. 
Both  of  these  reviews  will  be  co-ordinated  by  the  deans  and 
should  lead  to  a savings  in  course  offerings,  particularly  with 
respect  to  semester  offerings. 

3)  Departments  will  be  encouraged  to  offer  courses  in  different 
formats . 

4)  A firm  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  a 12-week  semester  will 
be  brought  forward.  A preliminary  proposal  calls  for  the  winter 
semester  to  start  in  late  January  and  end  in  late  April,  followed 
by  an  examination  period.  The  spring  semester  would  start  in 
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early  June  and  end  in  late  August,  and  the  fall  semester  would 
begin  in  mid-  to  late  September. 

If  such  a schedule  were  adopted,  it  would  have  the  following 
benefits: 

(a)  It  would  permit  a greater  turnaround  time  between  semesters, 
allowing  an  extended  examination  period  with  better 
examinations  being  set. 

, V ■ 

(b)  It  would  permit  the  University's  semesters  to  be  better 
aligned  with  high  school  semesters. 

(c)  It  would  release  some  faculty  time  and  allow  more  student 
time  for  integration  during  the  academic  year. 

(d)  All  semesters  could  start  on  a Monday  and  end  on  a Friday. 

(e)  It  could  lead  to  a better  balance  of  enrolment  among 
semesters . 

Most  of  the  suggested  disadvantages  seem  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  but  will  have  to  be  investigated.  These  include: 

(a)  Reaction  of  students  to  a reduction  in  the  semester, 
although  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a number  of  other 
Ontario  universities  currently  offer  12-week  semesters. 

(b)  Students  completing  the  winter  semester  would  come  on  to  the 
job  market  later  than  at  present.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  York  and  Toronto  examination  periods  end  in  the 
second  week  of  May. 

(c)  August  would  no  longer  be  a "free  month." 

5)  As  a result  of  these  first  four  actions,  it  is  hoped  to  reduce 
the  fixed  commitments  of  faculty,  releasing  more  discretionary 
time.  Following  these  actions,  the  deans  and  vice-president, 
academic,  will  examine  the  number  of  faculty  in  relation  to  our 
income  potential  and  existing  resource  base.  The  aim  will  be  to 
reduce  faculty  numbers  in  a gradual  fashion  over  the  next 
five-year  period.  The  resources  released  will  be  returned  to  the 
teaching  units  to  increase  the  support  of  the  educational  program 
and  provide  the  money  needed  to  improve  the  relative  position  of 
our  faculty  salaries. 

Because  the  teaching  and  research  programs  translate  into  demands 
for  service  from  the  various  support  units,  any  changes  to  the 
fixed  commitments  of  faculty  will  result  in  changes  to  the 
services  supplied  by  the  support  units.  Following  this  process, 
therefore,  the  support  units  will  be  required  to  examine  the  type 
and  level  of  services  provided. 
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4.2  New  goals  to  be  achieved 

In  this  initial  plan  for  the  ensuing  five  years  (acknowledging  that 

the  plan  will  be  revised  annually)  the  University  intends  to: 

1)  Improve  the  quality  of  its  undergraduate  experience. 

2)  Increase  graduate  enrolment  while  maintaining  or  improving  the 
quality  of  students  admitted. 

3)  Further  improve  its  competitive  position  in  research. 

4)  Complete  the  review  of  the  teaching  and  research  programs  in 
Agriculture. 

5)  Ensure  that  the  continuing  education  programs  supplied  by  the 
School  of  Part-Time  Studies  and  Continuing  Education  are  placed 
on  a full  cost-recovery  basis,  exclusive  of  those  activities  that 
are  recognized  as  supporting  liaison  and  community  relations. 

6)  Review  the  operation  of  all  support  units  with  a view  to 
increasing  efficiency  while  maintaining  the  desired  level  of 
service.  In  particular,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  required 
level  of  service  externally  at  a lower  cost  than  providing  it 
internally  will  be  explored. 

7)  Initiate  a pilot  program  for  the  educational  network. 

8)  Emphasize  the  programs  provided  for  entering  students. 

9)  Develop  a plan  for  improved  internal  communications. 

10)  Review  the  role  of  the  University  in  business  and  management 
programs . 

11)  Review  the  role  of  the  University  in  rural  resource  development. 


4.2.1  Undergraduate  programs 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  undergraduate  experience,  we  must  first 
attract  good  entering  students,  and  then  we  must  provide  them  with 
stimulating  programs  in  a supportive  environment.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  average  Grade  13  mark  of  entering  students  at  Guelph  is 
currently  below  the  system  average,  as  is  the  percentage  of  Grade  13 
registrants  who  are  Ontario  scholars.  The  advent  of  the  new  funding 
formula  allows  us  to  move  enrolment  among  programs  and  particularly  to 
substitute  graduate  enrolment  for  undergraduate  (at  a preferred 
exchange  rate) . Thus,  one  avenue  open  to  us  is  to  reduce  intake 
somewhat  and  be  more  selective  in  our  choice  of  students. 

A supplementary  approach  is  to  improve  our  liaison  efforts  with  high 
schools  and  emphasize  areas  where  we  have  particular  strengths  that 
students  may  not  be  aware  of.  We  have  already  initiated  the  program  of 
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presidential  scholarships  to  attract  outstanding  students  and  the  VISA 
program  through  Alumni  Affairs. 

Once  the  students  have  enrolled,  it  is  important  that  the  overall 
campus  learning  environment,  composed  of  both  organized  and  informal 
aspects,  have  the  capacity  to  produce  and  sustain  intellectual  and 
personal  growth. 

The  criteria  for  success  for  this  part  of  the  plan  would  be  to: 

1)  Achieve  an  average  Grade  13  mark  for  entering  students  for  each 
of  our  programs  that  was  at  least  equal  to  the  system  average  by 
the  end  of  the  five-year  period. 

2)  Increase  the  percentage  of  Grade  13  entrants  who  are  Ontario 
scholars  so  that  it  equals  or  exceeds  the  system  average  by  the 
end  of  the  five-year  period. 

3)  Reduce  the  attrition  rate  of  students  by  20  per  cent  over  the 
five-year  period. 

All  of  these  criteria  will  be  monitored  on  a yearly  basis. 


4.2.2  Graduate  programs 

Review  of  the  college  and  departmental  plans  indicates  that  all 
colleges  plan  to  increase  graduate  enrolment  either  by  the 
introduction  of  new  programs  or  the  expansion  of  existing  ones. 
Aggregating  for  the  University,  the  suggested  growth  is  40  per  cent 
over  the  five-year  period.  Given  the  size  and  scope  of  the  research 
program  at  Guelph,  there  are  sound  academic  reasons  for  expanding  the 
graduate  program.  Thus,  the  aggregation  of  individual  plans  is 
consistent  with  the  University's  goal  in  the  field,  which  would  be  to 
increase  graduate  enrolment  in  total  by  40  per  cent  over  the  five-year 
period  while  maintaining  or  improving  the  entrance  requirements. 
Further,  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase,  from  the  present  one- 
quarter  to  one-third,  the  fraction  of  those  students  pursuing  research 
graduate  degrees  who  are  enrolled  in  doctoral  programs. 

There  are  a number  of  obstacles  to  achieving  these  goals  — faculty 
supervision  time,  space,  GTA  and  GRA  support  and  library  resources. 
Section  4 . 1 has  suggested  some  changes  that  would  assist  with  the 
first  two  of  these,  but  major  efforts  will  be  required  to  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  if  we  are  to  reach  our  goal. 


The  criteria  for  this  portion  of  the  plan  are: 


1)  Total  graduate  enrolment. 

2)  Fraction  of  research  degree  graduate  enrolment  in  doctoral 


programs . 


3)  The  number  of  graduate  students  holding  scholarships. 
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Once  again,  these  criteria  can  be  monitored  on  a yearly  basis. 


4.2.3  Research  program 

As  indicated  in  Section  2.0  and  detailed  in  the  appendix,  the 
University's  growth  in  contract  and  sponsored  research  has  been 
impressive  over  the  past  decade,  although  somewhat  less  than  the 
system  growth.  The  University  wants  to  do  high-quality  research  and  we 
recognize  that  more  and  more  resources  are  coming  from  industry  and 
joint  programs.  While  sustaining  our  present  active  programs  in 
curiosity-driven  research,  we  intend  to  exploit  the  new  opportunities 
for  research  funding. 

Now  that  there  is  a separate  funding  envelope  specifically  for 
research  infrastructure,  it  becomes  even  more  important  that  we 
maintain  or  improve  our  position  vis-a-vis  other  Ontario 
universities.  Currently,  our  share  of  the  research  excellence  fund  is 
6.67  per  cent.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  increase  this  to  at  least  7.5 
per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  five-year  period. 

The  criteria  to  be  applied  to  this  part  of  the  plan  are: 

1)  The  University's  share  of  the  research  overhead  and 
infrastructure  fund. 

2)  The  average  grant  received  from  the  granting  councils  relative  to 
the  national  average. 

3)  The  amount  of  funding  received  from  non-government  sources. 

All  of  these  criteria  can  be  monitored  annually. 


4.2.4  Agriculture  programs 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  a number  of  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
this  University  and  this  country  that  are  having  a major  impact  on 
Canadian  and  Ontario  agriculture.  The  changes  resulting  from  these 
forces  will  have  to  be  reflected  in  both  the  teaching  and  research 
programs  in  agriculture.  The  "Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Guelph"  became  available  in  draft  form  during  the 
preparation  of  this  strategic  plan.  Although  this  report  will  be  the 
subject  of  debate  in  the  appropriate  forums,  it  is  nonetheless  clear 
that  within  the  next  12  months  the  University  must  review  all  its 
programs  (both  educational  and  research)  related  to  agriculture  and 
food  and  propose  specific  actions  to  be  taken  to  align  these  programs 
with  the  needs  of  present-day  agriculture. 

The  criterion  for  this  section  of  the  plan  is  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  such  a plan. 


4.2.5  School  of  Part-Time  Studies  and  Continuing  Education 

The  school  carries  out  several  functions  associated  with  part-time 
studies,  distance  education  courses  and  continuing  education.  The 
continuing  education  activities  historically  have  been  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  University. 

The  aim  is  to  ensure  that  most  of  these  be  fully  cost-recovered  with 
the  exception  of  those  that  can  be  justified  for  liaison  and 
community  relations. 

It  is  recognized  that  distance  education  will  become  an  increasingly 
important  method  of  delivering  the  University's  education  programs  and 
that  the  activities  of  the  school  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
colleges  will  have  to  be  better  defined. 


4.2.6  Support  units 

The  range  of  services  provided  in  support  of  the  teaching  and  research 
programs  and  the  students  is  extremely  wide,  ranging  from  the  Library 
and  the  Office  for  Educational  Practice  to  the  provision  of  computing 
and  utilities,  housekeeping  services  and  the  laundry. 

Some  of  the  services  are  unique  to  a university  — the  registrarial 
function,  for  example  — but  others  such  as  the  paint  shop  or  printing 
services  have  a direct  counterpart  in  the  private  sector.  It  is 
intended  that  all  the  units  be  reviewed,  starting  with  those  that 
have  a counterpart  in  the  private  sector.  Full  costing  of  the  services 
provided,  including  the  provision  of  space,  heat,  light  and 
administrative  overhead,  will  be  determined,  and  this  will  be  compared 
with  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  services  off  campus.  Where  savings  can 
be  identified  with  no  significant  loss  in  convenience  or  level  of 
service,  these  will  be  pursued  either  by  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  units  or  by  phasing  out  the  function  and  purchasing  the  service 
externally.  Such  a discontinuance  would  have  the  added  benefit  of 
releasing  sorely  needed  space  for  other  purposes. 

For  those  units  without  an  external  counterpart,  full  costing  of  the 
services  provided  will  be  established  and  the  desired  and  affordable 
level  of  service  determined. 

The  aims  are  to  review  all  non-teaching  units  by  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period,  to  achieve  a reduction  (in  constant  dollars)  in  the  total 
dollars  allotted  to  the  non-teaching  units  and  to  attain  the  best 
match  of  services  provided  with  the  academic  programs  offered.  The 
review  process  and  subsequent  actions  will  be  monitored  on  a yearly 
basis . 


4.2.7  Information  technology 

The  University  reaffirms  the  goals  set  for  information  technology  at 
the  April  18,  1984,  meeting  of  Senate.  In  the  coming  year,  emphasis 
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will  be  given  to  the  further  integration  of  technology  into  the 
educational  activities  of  the  institution.  To  this  end,  public  pools 
of  workstations  providing  the  necessary  access  and  application 
capabilities  will  be  established  and  a program  to  monitor  their  use 
developed. 

The  criterion  to  be  applied  to  this  goal  will  be  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  pools  and  subsequent  analysis  of  the  monitoring 
program. 

4.2.8  Services  to  students 

There  is  evidence  that  an  institutional  initiative  to  discover  more 
effective  means  of  challenging  and  supporting  entering  students  has 
the  biggest  payoff  in  terms  of  furthering  individual  development  and 
maintaining  enrolment.  A task  group  will  be  established  to  focus 
attention  on  how  well  the  overall  environment  meets  the  needs  of 
entering  students  and  enables  their  movement  towards 
self-responsibility  and  independent  learning.  It  might  undertake 
several  pilot  efforts  with  new  students  over  the  next  year  and  bring 
forward  recommendations  by  spring  of  1988  for  entering  student 
initiatives  that  will  help  strengthen  liaison  efforts,  encourage  more 
personalized  student-institution  relationships,  and  provide  challenges 
for  academic,  career  and  life  development. 


4.2.9  Internal  communications 

A task  force  will  be  established  to  investigate  ways  of  improving 
communication  within  the  University  community.  The  report  of  the  task 
force  will  be  submitted  to  the  president  through  the  president's 
advisory  committee  on  liaison  and  communications. 


4.2.10  The  role  of  the  University  in  business  and  management  programs 

There  is  a continuing  heavy  demand  for  courses  in  business  and 
management  that  cannot  fully  be  met  at  present.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  development  of  a number  of  inter-related  master's-level 
programs  in  what  might  be  termed  "applied  management"  fields,  all 
built  around  a common  core  of  business/management  courses. 

Currently,  the  University's  faculty  expertise  in  these  areas  is 
limited  and  dispersed  among  several  academic  units,  and  there  exists 
no  adequate  forum  for  interaction  or  for  the  consideration  of  any 
need  to  develop  long-term,  more  integrated  plans.  It  seems  timely  to 
consider  the  University's  potential  and  future  role  in  these  fields 
in  an  orderly  and  thoughtful  way. 

The  criterion  for  success  will  be  the  completed  report  and  the 
adoption  of  a course  of  action. 
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4.2.11  Review  of  the  role  of  the  University  in  rural  resource 
development 

The  opportunities  for  Guelph  to  emerge  as  an  international  leader  in 
educational  and  research  programs  in  the  field  of  rural  resource 
development  has  already  been  recognized,  and  a task  force  is  already 
in  place  studying  the  opportunities.  It  will  be  important  to  move 
quickly  to  capitalize  on  these  opportunities  once  the  report  of  the 
task  force  becomes  available. 


5.0  Staffing  and  budget  considerations 

This  initial  plan  has  been  prepared  on  the  basic  assumption  that  the 
resources  available  to  the  University  in  the  near  term  will  remain 
essentially  constant.  This  will  require  that  the  University  maintain 
its  total  BIU  enrolment  count  within  prescribed  corridors  and 
maintain  its  share  of  research  grants  and  contracts.  We  are  aware  of 
the  possible  enrolment  pressures  arising  from  the  OSIS  effect,  but 
regard  this  as  a temporary  phenomenon  that  will  be  accommodated  with 
offsetting  funding  and  should  be  only  a perturbation  in  the  main 
thrust  of  the  University.  New  opportunities  will  undoubtedly  arise 
for  universities  to  modify  their  enrolment  and  funding  positions  to 
reflect  institutional  strength  and  priorities. 

If  the  University  is  successful  in  securing  a centre  of  excellence, 
this  will  bring  to  the  institution  additional  resources  and  additional 
commitments.  Once  the  details  are  known,  these  can  be  accommodated 
within  a revised  plan.  In  addition,  the  results  of  the  capital 
campaign  and  the  other  revenue  sources  that  the  University  is 
aggressively  pursuing  should  start  to  bear  fruit  in  1988/89.  In  that 
year,  a positive  cash  flow  of  $500,000  is  expected,  which  will 
increase  to  $3.8  million  by  1992,  the  end  of  the  five-year  planning 
horizon.  It  is  intended  that  this  cash  flow  be  placed  into  endowment 
so  that  it  will  generate  ongoing  income  that  will  be  used  for 
enrichment  purposes,  start-up  funds  and  special  projects. 

The  goal  is  to  achieve  a planned  reduction  of  40  faculty  positions 
over  the  next  five  years,  with  the  funds  set  free  primarily  being 
returned  to  colleges  in  the  form  of  increased  faculty  salaries  and 
operating  and  equipment  funds.  The  actual  number  will  be  determined 
after  the  review  of  semester  course  offerings  and  major  and  minors 
has  been  completed.  Based  on  these  revisions,  each  teaching  unit 
will  be  asked  to  determine  its  own  trade  off  between  faculty  numbers 
and  the  level  of  support  services  for  the  faculty  that  is  required 
to  maintain  academic  quality.  The  individual  unit  submissions  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  deans  in  association  with  the  vice-president, 
academic,  who  will  then  jointly  prepare  a staffing  plan  for  the 
academic  units  prior  to  the  start  of  the  budget  cycle.  The  aim  is  to 
move  to  a base  complement  of  only  as  many  permanent  faculty 
positions  as  can  be  supported  properly  from  the  operating  grants  and 
fees. 
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A similar  exercise  will  then  be  conducted  for  the  non-teaching  units, 
with  the  review  being  carried  out  by  the  appropriate  unit  heads  and 
the  two  vice-presidents. 

A general  goal  of  the  institution  is  to  increase  our  flexibility  so 
that  we  can  respond  more  readily  to  new  opportunities.  In  particular, 
the  University  will  have  to  provide  greater  resources  to  new  faculty 
to  help  them  establish  the  desired  levels  of  scholarship  and  research. 
As  a goal,  two  per  cent  of  the  MCU  operating  budget  will  be  set  aside 
as  discretionary  funds  to  be  allocated  on  an  annual  basis.  (Note  that 
1.6  per  cent  was  set  aside  in  the  1987/88  budget  year.) 

Following  the  process  detailed  in  Section  3.2,  in  September  of  each 
year  the  University  will  have  a strategic  plan  for  the  upcoming  five 
years  that  will  have  drawn  on  the  widest  possible  input  and  will  have 
been  widely  debated  within  the  community  prior  to  its  adoption. 
Although  the  plan  will  look  ahead  five  years  and  will  indicate 
priorities  for  new  initiatives  and  realignment  of  existing  programs, 
the  implementation  of  these  priorities  will  depend  upon  the  budget 
cycle,  which  starts  immediately  after  the  plan  becomes  available.  To  a 
great  extent,  the  University's  operating  budget  is  dependent  on 
government  policy.  In  any  year,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which  the  new 
initiatives  outlined  in  the  plan  can  be  implemented  will  depend  on 
the  level  of  funding  available.  Nonetheless,  the  priorities  identified 
in  the  plan  will  serve  as  a guide  in  the  budget  process.  To  the 
extent  that  the  plan  itself  indicates  opportunities  for  a reassignment 
of  resources,  the  adoption  of  new  initiatives  will  be  that  much  more 
timely. 


FSE 

(Thousands) 
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TOTAL  UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLMENT 


Table  1 


(Fall 

Only) 

(Yearly) 

Year 

Full-time 

Part-time 

FSE 

75/76 

8,533 

344.0 

9,889-5 

76/77 

9 , 068 

258.0 

10,112.4 

77/78 

9,118 

256.4 

1 0 , 040 . 0 

78/79 

8,320 

309.2 

9,215.1 

79/80 

8,207 

407.2 

9,089.8 

80/81 

8,323 

475.4 

9,249.7 

81  / 82 

8,590 

494.6 

9,621  .7 

82/83 

9,145 

564.4 

10,216.4 

83/84 

9,507 

613.8 

1 1 ,213.0 

84/85 

9,611 

604.8 

1 1 ,026.3 

85/86 

9,185 

800.4 

10,668.8 

86/87 

9,412 

638.4 

10,627.5 

TOTAL  UNDERGRADUATE'  FSE 


VEAR 

Q Undergraduate  FSE 


Figure  1 


ENROLMENTS 

(Thousands) 


TOTAL  COURSE  ENROLMENTS  TAUGHT 


ble  2 

Average 

No.  of 

Total 

No.  of 

Students 

Course 

Semester 

Per  Course 

Year 

Enrolments 

Courses 

Offering 

75/76 

99,565 

1 ,962 

51 

76/77 

1 00,456 

1 ,964 

51 

77/78 

99,516 

1 ,985 

50 

78/79 

91 ,548 

1 ,981 

46 

79/80 

89,866 

1 ,999 

45 

80/81 

91 ,827 

2,014 

46 

81  / 82 

95,059 

2,051 

47 

82/85 

1 02,041 

2,058 

50 

85/84 

107,593 

2,008 

55 

84/85 

1 04, 1 97 

2,056 

51 

85/86 

101 ,444 

2,021 

50 

86/87 

99,904 

2,085 

48 

TOTAL  COURSE  ENROLMENTS  TAUGHT 


TEAR 

□ Course  Enrolments 


Figure  2 


FSE 

(Thousands) 


TOTAL  GRADUATE  ENROLMENT  (ELIGIBLE  & INELIGIBLE) 


Table  3 


Year 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Grad  FTE 

75/76 

601  .7 

48.5 

650.2 

76/77 

619.0 

46.1 

665.1 

77/78 

573.0 

37.7 

610.7 

78/79 

569  • 0 

39-2 

608.2 

79/80 

601  .7 

38.9 

640.6 

80/81 

634.0 

40.7 

674.7 

81  /82 

661  .7 

44.3 

706.0 

82/83 

745.3 

46.3 

791 .6 

83/84 

805.3 

45.0 

850.3 

84/85 

820.3 

51  .0 

871  .3 

85/86 

868.7 

49.6 

918.3 

86/87 

923.3 

49.5 

972.8 

TOTAL  GRADUATE  FSE 


(ELIGIBLE  * INELIGIBLE) 


YEAR 

□ Graduate  FSE 


Figure  3 


(Thousands) 


OMAF  GRANTS  RECEIVED 


Table  4 


OMAF 

TOTAL 


CONSTANT 

YEAR 

OMAF 

DOLLARS 

75/76 

1 2,749 

28,240 

76/77 

1 3,787 

28,835 

77/78 

1 4,802 

28,283 

78/79 

16,135 

28,452 

79/80 

17,135 

27,518 

80/81 

18,575 

26,828 

81  / 82 

20,079 

25,871 

82/83 

22,320 

26,320 

83/84 

23,290 

26,269 

84/85 

24,396 

26,519 

85/86 

24,901 

25,939 

OMAF  GRANTS  RECEIVED 


Constant  Dollars 


YEAR 

□ OMAF  CONSTANT  % 


Figure  4 


(Thousands) 


TOTAL  RESEARCH  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  RECEIVED 
(excluding  OMAF  ) 


Table  5 


YEAR 

GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS 

GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS 
TOTAL 
CONSTANT 
DOLLARS 

75/76 

5,970 

15,224 

76/77 

6,587 

15,558 

77/78 

7,571 

14,084 

78/79 

8,175 

14,416 

79/80 

9,975 

16,016 

80/81 

15,006 

18,785 

81  / 82 

14,455 

18,622 

82/85 

1 6,888 

19,914 

85/84 

18,066 

20,577 

84/85 

18,808 

20,445 

85/86 

19,051 

19,825 

RESEARCH  GRANTS  & CONTRACTS  RECEIVED 


Constant  Dollars 


Year 

□ G RANTS/CO NTRACTS  $ 


Figure  5 


DOLLARS 

(Tr.cusands) 


OPERATING  GRANTS  RECEIVED  PER  STUDENT 


(ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES) 


Table  6 


CONSTANT  $ 
OPERATING 
GRANT/ 
YEAR  STUDENT 


75/76 

6,477 

76/77 

6,797 

77/78 

7,034 

78/79 

7,032 

79/80 

6,661 

80/81 

6,183 

81  /82 

5,771 

82/83 

5.683 

83/84 

5.609 

84/85 

5,691 

85/86 

5,749 

•ce : COU 

Research 

Division 


OPERATING  GRANTS  PER  STUDENT  (ONT  UNIV) 


CONSTANT  DOLLARS 


□ OPERATING  GRANT/ STII 


Figure  6 


DOLLARS 

(Thousands) 


TOTAL  OPERATING  INCOME  PER  STUDENT 


_ , , „ (ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES) 

Table  7 

CONSTANT  $ 

OPERATING 

INCOME/ 

YEAR  STUDENT 


75/76 

8,227 

76/77 

8,565 

77/78 

8,778 

78/79 

8,885 

79/80 

8,414 

80/81 

7,850 

81  / 82 

7,465 

82/85 

7,488 

85/84 

7,592 

84/85 

7,424  * 

85/86 

N/A 

Source:  Ontario 
Universities 
Statistical 
Compendium 

* Source:  OCUA 


TOTAL  OPERATING  INCOME  PER  STUDENT 


(ONT  UNIV)  CONSTANT  DOLLARS 


□ TOTAL  INCOME/STU 


Figure  7 


PROBATIONARY  & TENURED  FACULTY  NUMBERS 


Table  8 


MCU  SUM 

OMAF  SUM 

YEAR 

FTE 

FTE 

1 977/78 

647.88 

113.75 

1 978/79 

649-96 

115.06 

1 979/80 

637.05 

112.14 

1 980/81 

633.64 

111.21 

1 981 /82 

633.71 

112.41 

1 982/83 

638.72 

111.24 

1 983/84 

640.23 

111.90 

1 984/85 

644.47 

108.28 

1 985/86 

650 . 06 

108.49 

PROBATIONARY  & TENURED  FACULTY  NUMBERS 


Figure  8 


SUPPORT  STAFF  FTES  FUNDED  BY  YEAR 
TEACHING  UNITS  ONLY 
(EXCLUDING  101,102,118) 


TABLE  9 

YEAR 

MCU 

OMAF 

1 977/78 

462.77 

313.22 

1 978/79 

483.93 

306.44 

1 979/80 

487.1 6 

304.1 1 

1 980/81 

492.91 

302.70 

1 981 / 82 

501  .22 

306.34 

1 982/83 

515.83 

301 .80 

1 983/84 

523-81 

298.37 

1 984/85 

509.03 

297.53 

1 985/86 

511.17 

300.02 

TEACHING  UNITS  ONLY 


SUPPORT  STAFF  FTES 


Figure  9 


(Thousands) 


ALL  FTES  FUNDED  BY  YEAR 
NON-TEACHING  UNITS  ONLY 


TABLE  10 


YEAR 

1 977/78 
1 978/79 
1 979/80 
1 980/81 
1 981 / 82 
1 982/83 
1983/84 
1 984/85 
1 985/86 


MCU  SUM 


1 ,234.08 
1 ,252.40 
1 ,199.12 

1.181.70 

1 .183.70 
1,185.59 
1,168.54 
1,179.38 
1 ,177.25 


NON-TEACHING  UNITS  ONLY 


ALL  FTES  FUNDED  BY  YEAR 


YEARS 
□ FTES 


Figure  10 


RATIO  OF  DISCRETIONARY  MONEY 
TO  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE 
(ALL  TEACHING  UNITS) 

TABLE  1 1 


YEAR 

RATIO 

1 975/76 

8.91$ 

1 976/77 

8.4656 

1 977/78 

8.2256 

1 978/79 

7. 1 256 

1 979/80 

7.4656 

1 98.0/81 

7.3556 

1 981 /82 

7 . 4356 

1 982/83 

7.5456 

1 983/84 

7.2256 

1984/85 

7.5556 

^Discretionary  Money  includes  Operating  Supplies 
and  Equipment,  Codes  499  and  599. 


RATIO-DISCRETIONARY  MONEY  TO  TOT  EXPEND 


(ALL  TEACHING  UNITS) 


VEAR 

□ TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


Figure  11 


START  ’87  on  campus  — it’s  a community  effort 


June  25  is  Day  1 of  the  first  of  three 
START  ’87  programs  conducted  by  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre. 

START,  a two-day  summer  orientation 
program  initiated  in  1979,  brings  entering 
students  to  the  campus  for  a sample  of  the 
kinds  of  experiences  they  can  expect  in  the 
fall,  including  an  opportunity  to  live  in 
residence  with  a roommate,  says  Katherine 
Elliott,  program  co-ordinator. 

The  program  is  staffed  by  senior  students 
called  START  leaders,  who  are  resource 
people  to  small  groups  of  participants  and 
assistants  to  Elliott  and  senior  START 
leader  Laurie  Graham. 

The  intensive  program  gives  students  a 
chance  to  learn  more  about  the  University, 
meet  faculty  and  staff,  make  new  friends 
and  learn  how  to  respond  to  new  chal- 
lenges, says  Elliott.  An  orientation  session 
for  parents  is  held  on  Day  2. 

Many  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  involved  in  the  START  program 
— the  president,  college  deans,  faculty, 
academic  counsellors,  staff  from  the 
Registrar’s  Office,  Library,  Medical  Ser- 
vices, Food  Services,  Public  Relations  and 
Information,  Residences,  the  CSRC  and 
representatives  from  student  clubs  and  the 
Central  Student  Association.  “Without 
these  people,  the  ST  ART  experience  would 
not  be  possible,”  says  Elliott. 

Last  year,  404  entering  students  attended 
the  three  START  sessions.  This  year’s 
attendance  is  expected  to  exceed  that,  she 
says.  The  other  two  sessions  are  July  18 
and  19  and  July  27  and  28.  Anyone 
wishing  to  be  involved  in  the  program 
should  contact  Elliott  at  Ext.  2365.  O 


Cheering  for  incoming  students  who  are  leaving  home  for  university  life  for  the  first  time  are 
START  '87  leaders,  left  to  right,  front  row:  Terry’  Gould,  Sandy  Heron,  Kim  Boychuk  and 
Caroline  Sorbara.  Middle  row,  Ken  Brough,  David  Scott-Thomas,  Ted  Reitsma  and  Michael 
De  Rita.  Third  row,  Heather  Whittington,  Michelle  Fratoni  and  Denise  SehgaL 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


OCUFA  teaching  award  to  Corey 


Prof.  Susan  Corey,  Department  of  Zoology, 
is  one  of  eight  winners  of  the  province’s 
highest  honor  for  excellence  in  university 
teaching.  The  awards,  presented  annually 
by  the  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Teachers  (OCUFA),  recognize  outstanding 
teaching  ability. 

The  winners  are  selected  from  nomin- 
ations submitted  by  colleagues,  students, 
university  administrators,  alumni  and 
faculty  committees.  In  Corey’s  case,  the 

(nomination  was  made  by  her  students. 
Two  of  the  main  reasons  for  Corey’s 
success  as  a teacher,  say  her  students,  are 
her  enthusiasm  and  her  availability  for 
out-of-class  consultation. 

“I  just  can’t  help  being  enthusiastic 
about  my  teaching,”  she  says.  “Any  area 
of  zoology  is  so  fascinating  . . . I’m  always 
learning  something.  It’s  really  a dynamic 
field.” 

Prof.  Roy  Anderson,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  describes  Corey  as  “a 
very  devoted,  effective  teacher”  and  “a 


Susan  Corey  Photo  by  Photographic  Services 


loyal,  hard-working  member  of  the 
department.” 

Corey  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  received  her  doctor- 
ate from  Glasgow  University.  On  faculty 
at  Guelph  since  1966,  she  teaches  under- 


graduate courses,  supervises  graduate 
students  and  conducts  research,  with  a 
particular  interest  in  the  biology  and 
ecology  of  the  fresh  water  crayfish.  She 
has  served  on  many  university  committees 
as  well  as  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Huntsman  Marine  Laboratory  at  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Dr.  John 
Starkey,  president  of  OCUFA,  at  a 
luncheon  in  Toronto  June  12.  O 

Our  people 

Marina  Watson,  who  will  be  completing 
her  M.Sc.  in  consumer  studies  with  an 
emphasis  in  textiles  this  August,  is  the 
1986  winner  of  the  Francois  Cleyne  Found- 
ation Award.  Watson’s  thesis  research 
examines  the  work  life  of  employees  in  the 
Ontario  knitwear  industry;  her  supervisor 
is  Prof.  Anne  Wilcock. 

AT  GUELPH/June  25,  1 987  5 


SSHRC  grant  will  continue  employment  skills  study 


Matching  the  skills  of  university  graduates 
with  the  needs  of  corporate  employers  is 
the  goal  of  a three-year  study  by  Prof. 
Fred  Evers,  Sociology  & Anthropology, 
and  University  of  Western  Ontario  business 
administration  professor  James  Rush. 

They’ve  just  received  a grant  of  $60,000 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC)  to  complete 
work  begun  in  1984  at  the  request  of  the 
Corporate-Higher  Education  Forum  (C- 
HEF).  C-HEF  is  an  organization  created 
to  give  corporate  executives  and  university 
presidents  across  Canada  a forum  for 
discussing  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

In  the  initial  study,  Rush  and  Evers  were 
asked  to  do  a survey  of  university  graduates 
working  in  the  corporations  represented 
on  C-HEF,  to  see  how  well  the  skills  they 
had  acquired  at  university  matched  what 
was  actually  required  on  the  job. 

The  graduates  said  their  writing  and 
communications  skills  were  not  as  good 
as  their  technical  skills,  says  Evers.  When 
the  graduates’  employers  were  asked  the 
same  questions,  they,  too,  said  writing  and 
communications  skills  were  lacking. 

The  two  professors  applied  for  the 
• SSHRC  grant  to  continue  the  study,  which 
they  say  will  ultimately  benefit  students, 
employers  and  universities.  A funding  gap 
between  the  C-HEF  and  SSHRC  grants 
was  met  with  a $ 1 2,000  interim  grant  split 
between  the  Provost’s  Office,  UWO  and 
C-HEF. 

The  study  will  look  at  five  different 
groups  over  the  three-year  period  — stu- 

Personals 

For  Sale:  1985  Ford  Ranger  pickup,  V-6, 
automatic  with  cap.  Ext.  8574  or  823- 
5257,  after  5 p.m.  Three-bedroom  town- 
house  on  Country  Club  Drive,  Ext.  6003 
or  846-02 38.  Purebred  Scottish  terrier,  six 
years  old,  Ext.  2730.  Garage  sale  — toys, 
games,  sports  and  camping  equipment, 
mystery  books,  chairs,  July  7,  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  19  Young  St.  House  of  Brougham 
five-foot  trestle  table  with  benches,  dark 
pine,  836-0153.  Antique  Tiffany  lamp; 
child’s  potty  chair;  baby  scale;  1978 
Plymouth  Volare,  821-1186.  Three-year 
membership  at  Gold’s  Gym,  Elaine,  Ext. 
6915.  Reed  fence  or  screen,  indoor  or 
outdoor,  6’  x 15’,  never  used,  Ext.  2468. 

1 964  Dodge  six-cylinder  automatic,  leave 
message  for  John  at  822-7564.  Three- 
bedroom  house  with  den,  student  income, 
one  block  from  University,  1-416-742- 
0434.  Couch,  daybed  and  chair,  newly 
upholstered;  three  occasional  living  room 
chairs;  toss  cushions,  Ext.  3508  or  837- 
3762, after5  p.m.  1975  Chev  pickup  with 
cap;  PB  358  copier,  823-2159,  after  5 
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dents  just  beginning  university,  students  in 
their  final  year,  people  in  their  first  year  on 
the  job,  people  who  have  been  working  for 
five  years  and  may  be  ready  to  change 
jobs,  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  work 
force  for  1 0 years. 

“We  are  trying  to  capture  them  at 
crucial  points  in  their  career  development,” 
says  Evers.  By  staggering  the  groups,  the 
project  will  be  able  to  simulate  a 15-year 
span  and  result  in  a more  extensive  study. 
“We  will  be  able  to  advise  universities  and 
corporations  on  the  skills  necessary  in  a 


p.m.  Three-piece  futon  sets,  1-927-5709, 
after  6 p.m. 

Wanted:  Two  or  three-bedroom  house  to 
rent  by  two  mature  master’s  students, 
within  half  hour  of  University,  Dan,  Ext. 
8160,  or  Mike,  Ext.  8137.  To  rent,  three- 
bedroom  unfurnished  house  in  south  end 
for  one  year  by  non-smokers  with  refer- 
ences, Aug.  1 or  July  possession.  To  buy, 
three-  or  four-bedroom  house  with  family 
room  on  good  residential  lot  in  south  end; 
good  residential  building  lot,  preferably 
University  area  and  south  end,  1-323- 
2450.  Non-smoker  needs  ride  between 
Arthur  and  University  daily,  will  share 
gas,  Owen,  Ext.  8278.  House  or  large 
apartment  for  academic  family  with  two 
children  arriving  to  settle  in  Guelph  Sept. 
1,  short  rental  (fall  semester)  preferred, 
Louis  Christofides,  Ext.  6339  or  823- 
2397.  Furnished  one-  or  two-bedroom 
apartment  for  quiet  couple  from  Sept.  1 to 
Dec.  31,  Ken,  Ext.  6254  or  821-7095, 
evenings.  Mature,  responsible,  non- 
smoking working  couple  wishes  to  rent 
small  house  or  large  apartment  in  house 


changing  society.” 

The  study  will  use  a series  of  question- 
naires administered  sequentially  to  the 
same  participants  over  time.  About  2,500 
people  will  be  involved  in  each  group,  a 
number  that  will  shrink  to  500  over  time 
as  people  drop  out  or  move  away.  The 
final  study  will  thus  involve  a total  of 
about  2,500. 

Sixteen  corporations  have  confirmed 
participation  in  the  study,  and  another 
nine  are  expected  to  join,  says- Evers.  Six 
Canadian  universities  will  participate.  O 


for  Sept.  1 , Guelph  area,  823-1796,  after  5 
p.m.  Father  and  son  would  like  to  buy  two 
tickets  to  a Blue  Jay  game  in  July  or 
September,  Ext.  3513  or  837-1278,  after 
5 p.m. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  house,  12 
minutes  from  University,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences, Ext.  8740  or  821-5412.  Four- 
bedroom  unfurnished  house,  all  appliances, 
near  park  and  buses,  available  Aug.  27, 
references  required,  821-1186.  Three- 
bedroom  apartment  in  quiet,  clean  duplex, 
walking  distance  to  University,  spacious 
backyard,  parking,  available  immediately, 
$750/month  plus  utilities,  821-0807,  after 
5 p.m. 

Available:  Responsible  teenage  girl  to 
babysit  for  month  of  July,  loves  children, 
Becky,  824-6015. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  at 
Guelph/or  staff,  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  submitted  to  at  Guelph  one 
week  before  publication. 


Prof.  Peter  Pascoe,  Clinical  Studies,  left,  has  received  a total  of  $12,500 from  the  Canadian 
Veterinary  Trust  Fund  and  Janssen  Pharmaceuticals  of  Mississauga  to  determine  effective 
dosage  levels  of  the  anesthetic  Alfentanil  in  horses.  The  project,  which  begins  this  summer,  will 
examine  ways  to  administer  a more  stable  anesthetic  for  horses,  resulting  in  fewer 
complications.  Pascoe  is  shown  with  Grant  Roberts  of  Janssen  Pharmaceuticals,  which 
provided  $5,000  for  the  Study.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Briefly 


Bring  I&IS  to  life 

As  an  avid  reader  of  at  Guelph , 1 take 
a more  than  casual  interest  in  the 
reporting  of  University  activities.  I 
was  particularly  concerned  about 
“The  Brokers”  article  in  the  June  4 
issue  for  a number  of  reasons. 

The  first  is  accuracy.  Prof.  Ron 
Stoltz  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
teachers  we  have  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  — not  Land 
Resource  Science  — as  indicated 
under  the  photograph. 

The  second  is  with  regard  to  his 
invention.  Having  whet  the  appetite 
by  showing  the  machine  in  the  photo- 
graph, there  is  not  one  line  in  the  text 
that  describes  his  efforts  or  how  the 
machine  works.  I think  writer  Sandra 
Couch  was  discussing  an  important 
topic  and  described  the  Industrial  and 
Innovation  Services  group  well.  Per- 
haps the  article  would  have  been 
enhanced  by  making  references  to 
the  people  who  actually  bring  the 
organization  to  life. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm 

Director 

School  of  Landscape  Architecture 


Guelph  International  Development  Con- 
sultants is  seeking  the  services  of  a person 
for  about  one  year  to  serve  in  Jakarta, 
Indonesia.  Qualifications  required  are  a 
degree  in  agriculture  or  an  agricultural- 
related  field,  administrative  and  organizing 
ability,  and  international  experience. 
Applications,  with  curriculum  vitae,  should 
be  sent  to  Jean  McDonald,  GIDC,  212 
Speedvale  Ave.  W.,  Guelph  N1H  1C4. 

Watercolors  by  Arthur  Lismer  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  from  July  8 to  Aug.  23.  The 
exhibition  features  many  works  that  have 
never  been  exhibited  in  public.  Norah 
McCullough,  guest  curator,  and  Lismer 
specialist,  will  conduct  a tour  and  discus- 
sion of  the  exhibition  July  8 at  4 p.m. 

An  Information  Hotline  has  been  initiated 
by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
application  centre.  By  calling  519-823- 
1940,  students  can  learn  which  Ontario 
universities  have  places  available  in  their 
programs  of  interest.  More  than  50,000 
Ontario  secondary  students  — a record 
number  — have  applied  for  admission  to 
university  this  fall;  most  will  have  received 
responses  by  now.  Students  have  until 
June  26  to  respond  to  the  first  round  of 
offers  from  the  universities.  During  the 
rotating  postal  strike,  responses  can  be 
dropped  off  at  any  university. 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Women  in 
Philosophy,  will  hold  its  10th  annual 
conference  at  Guelph  from  Sept.  1 8 to  20. 
Entitled  “Feminist  Knowledge:  New 
Perspectives  on  Traditional  Problems,” 
the  conference  will  feature  feminist  scho- 
lars from  various  North  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  The  opening  address 
will  be  given  by  Susan  Bordo,  LeMoyne 
College,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  the  keynote 
address  by  Jean  Grimshaw,  Bristol  Poly- 
technic, Bristol,  U.K. 

The  George  Drew  Memorial  Trust  Fund 
offers  three  bursaries  a year  to  support 
study  tours  of  up  to  three  months  in  Third 
World  Commonwealth  countries.  Students 
are  not  eligible  and  bursaries  cannot  be 
used  for  post-graduate  study.  In  Canada, 
CUSO  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  foundation's 
trustees  and  invites  applicants  from 
Canadian  citizens  under  35  who,  through 
their  professional  or  voluntary  work,  can 
indicate  an  interest  in  development.  Pro- 
posals should  be  sent  to  CUSO  in  Ottawa 
by  Sept.  30.  For  more  information,  contact 
Ricardo  Ramirez,  Development  Education 
Program,  Ext.  6918. 

Swami  Chinmayananda  will  give  free 
public  lectures  on  the  “Yoga  of  Meditation” 
(Geeta  Chapter  6)  each  evening  from  July 
1 to  9 from  7 to  8:30  p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 


“Light  and  Realism  in  19th  Century  Art” 
opens  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
July  8 and  continues  until  February.  The 
exhibition  features  works  by  Cornelius 
Krieghoff,  Lusius  O’Brien,  Frederick 
Verner,  Clarence  Gagnon  and  others, 
focusing  on  their  treatment  of  light  and 
color,  and  especially  their  depiction  of 
snow. 

The  Development  Education  Program’s 
resource  centre  has  the  book  Desertifica- 
tion: Financial  Support  for  the  Biosphere, 
which  was  written  by  Y usuf  J.  Ahmad  and 
Mohamed  Kassas  and  was  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Program. 
Members  of  the  University  community 
are  invited  to  borrow  the  book.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  6915. 

Art  Classes  for  children  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  are  mornings,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  10  a.m.  until  noon. 
Cost  is  $33.50  for  members  and  $40  for 
non-members  and  includes  all  materials, 
instruction  and  juices.  Session  1,  July  6 to 
10,  is  for  ages  5 to  7;  Session  2,  July  1 3 to 
1 7,  is  for  ages  1 0 to  12;  Session  3,  July  20 
to  24,  is  for  ages  6 to  9;  and  Session  4,  July 
27  to  31,  is  for  ages  9 to  12.  In  August, 
Session  5 for  ages  5 to  7 is  Aug.  1 0 to  1 4; 
Session  6 for  ages  6 to  9 is  Aug.  1 7 to  2 1 ; 
and  Session  7 for  ages  8 to  1 0 is  Aug.  24  to 
28.  Some  sessions  are  already  full,  but  the 
centre  is  holding  waiting  lists  for  afternoon 
classes  from  1 :30  to  3:30  p.m.  for  the  same 
age  groups,  and  classes  will  be  run  if 
enough  students  are  interested.  Registra- 
tion is  in  person  at  the  art  centre. 

Images  of  Ontario,  an  exhibition  organized 
and  circulated  by  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  will  be  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  from  July  1 8 to  Aug.  30.  Using 
works  of  art  from  the  early  1 9th  century  to 
the  present,  this  thematic  exhibition 
explores  wilderness,  farm,  town  and  city 
as  four  vital  strands  in  Ontario’s  social, 
cultural  and  geographical  fabric. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Summer 
Chorale,  with  conductor  Harris  Loewen, 
is  July  15  at  8 p.m.  at  Harcourt  United 
Church,  87  Dean  Ave.  The  program  will 
include  Bach  (Canata  150)  as  well  as 
works  by  Mozart,  Dvorak  and  Brahms, 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Music.  Admission  is  $4  general,  $3  for 
students  and  seniors. 

The  Development  Education  Program  has 
a small  supply  of  the  book  Canada  and 
Common  Security:  The  Assertion  of  Sanity 
for  sale  at  $7.50.  It  is  a collection  by 
members  of  The  Group  of  78  and  others. 
Call  Susan  James  at  Ext.  6914  for  more 
information. 


Our  people 

David  Copp,  director  of  Athletics,  has 
received  the  J.P.  Loosemore  Award  of  the 
Ontario  Universities  Athletic  Association 
(OUAA),  which  is  given  to  a person  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
university  sports.  Copp,  who  served  as 
OUAA  president  for  two  years,  has  led  the 
way  in  starting  a campaign  for  corporate 
sponsorship  of  the  association.  OUAA 
also  commended  Copp  for  his  work  in  the 
development  of  a new  three-division 
hockey  league  made  up  of  schools  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Garry  Tatum,  assistant  director  of 
Communications  Services,  has  been  named 
a regional  director  for  the  Association  of 
College  and  University  Telecommuni- 
cations Administrators,  an  organization 
that  encompasses  all  universities  and 
colleges  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh,  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  minister’s  advisory  committee  of  the 
legislative  review  project  in  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Relations. 
The  14-member  advisory  committee  will 
review  the  proposed  strategy  for  consumer 
protection  as  well  as  changes  to  the  20 
pieces  of  legislation  now  under  review. 
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Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  June  25 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  3 p.m.,  UC 
424. 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

FRIDAY,  June  26 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  application 
to  graduate  for  fall  convocation;  registra- 
tion payments  due  — summer  session  II 
only. 

SATURDAY,  June  27 

Cycling  Club  - Paris  Bicycle  Rally,  week- 
end, 100  miles,  preregister  by  calling 
837-1732. 

SUNDAY,  June  28 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice,  10  a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Juno  Walk,"  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature 
Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  30 

Seminar  - “Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for 
Socialism  and  Peace?”  Marxist-Leninist 
Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  1 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Canada  Day,  no 
classes  scheduled. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road,  17  miles, 
novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Creatures  of  the  Deep,”  7 
p.m.,  J.C.  T aylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled 
if  raining  at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  July  2 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

FRIDAY,  July  3 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  of  preregistra- 
tion period  for  in-course  students. 

SUNDAY,  July  5 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45 
a.m.;  Kelso  Swim  Ride,  55  miles,  (bring 
bathing  suits),  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Meadow  Mammals,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  6 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5 p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 
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TUESDAY,  July  7 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  noon, 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  8 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  Chapel, 
UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Analysis  of  Major 
Antigens  of  Actinobacillus  Pleuropneu- 
moniae,"  Janet  Maclnnes,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  (PS)  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill,  25  miles,  novice 
ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Sex  in  the  Fields,"  7 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining 
at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  July  9 

Community  Barbecue  - Concert,  featuring 
Paul  James,  noon,  Branion  Plaza;  Free 
Family  Swim,  4 to  7 p.m..  Athletics  Centre; 
Adult  Games,  4:30  p.m..  Bullring; 
Children’s  Activities,  4:30  p.m.,  Branion 
Plaza;  Dinner,  5:30  to  7 p.m.,  advance 
tickets  in  UC  courtyard;  Concert,  featuring 
the  Bird  Sisters,  Rang  Tango,  the  Paul 
James  Band  and  a street  dance,  6 p.m.  to 
midnight,  Branion  Plaza. 

FRIDAY,  July  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8 a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SATURDAY,  July  11 

Cycling  Club  - Stratford  Weekend,  subject 
to  availability  of  a leader. 

SUNDAY,  July  12 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  choice,  10  a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  alumni  lounge. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Wonderful  Weeds,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5 p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  July  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  noon. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 


Seminar  - “Is  the  Soviet  Union  Really  for 
Socialism  and  Peace?”  Marxist-Leninist 
Study  Group,  8 p.m.,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  15 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  Chapel, 
UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Cleavage  of 
Cell  Surface  Antigens  by  a Pasteurella 
Haemolytica  Proteinase,”  Khalid  Abdullah, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chemistry-Microbiology  370. 
Cycling  Club  - Everton,  30  miles,  novice 
ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Crayfish,”  7 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at  5 
p.m.) 

Concert  - University  of  Guelph  Summer 
Chorale,  8 p.m.,  Harcourt  United  Church, 
general  $4,  students/seniors  $3. 


Community 
barbecue  July  9 

Students,  faculty  and  staff,  and  their 
families  and  friends  are  invited  to 
attend  the  University’s  annual  com- 
munity barbecue  and  dance  July  9. 

Rain  or  shine,  activities  get  under 
way  at  noon  with  a concert  in  Branion 
Plaza  featuring  Paul  James.  From  4 
to  7 p.m.,  there  is  a free  family  swim 
in  the  Athletics  Centre  pool.  At  4:30 
p.m.,  adult  activities  begin  in  the 
Bullring  Green,  and  children’s  events 
get  under  way  at  the  big  blue-and- 
white-striped  tent  by  the  cannon. 

The  barbecue  is  from  5:30  to  7 
p.m.  The  hamburger  dinner  is  $4 
(advance  ticket,  $3.50);  the  chicken 
dinner  is  $5.50  (advance  ticket,  $5). 
Tickets  will  be  available  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  courtyard  from  June 
29  to  July  9. 

There  will  be  entertainment  from  6 
p.m.  to  midnight,  featuring  the  Bird 
Sisters,  Rang  Tango,  the  Paul  James 
Band  and  a street  dance.  At  7:30  p.m., 
winners  of  the  adult  activities  will  be 
recognized. 

The  rain  location  is  the  UC  court- 
yard. Don’t  forget  to  bring  your  lawn 
chairs.  O 
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Reviews,  repackaging  of  courses  recommended 

To  serve  agriculture  well 


The  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agricul- 
ture — recommending  a review  of  the 
associate  diploma  in  agriculture  program, 
new  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs, 
the  establishment  of  a task  force  to  deter- 
mine the  future  role  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  a reaffirmation  of  the  role  of 
research  — is  distributed  with  this  issue  of 
At  Guelph. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a task  force 
established  by  Senate  in  December  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  agriculture  and 
agricultural  education  and  research  and 
their  long-term  future,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Univer- 
sity Planning  (CUP),  has  already  gener- 
ated faculty  discussion.  (See  “Speaking 
Out,”  page  3.) 

Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Science, 
chair  of  CUP,  says  the  report  portrays 


broad  vision  and  imagination,  while  being 
justifiably  positive  and  confident. 

CUP,  which  has  reviewed  and  com- 
mented on  the  report,  wants  it  widely  cir- 
culated inside  and  outside  the  University, 
and  invites  written  comments  to  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  University  secretary,  Level 
4,  University  Centre,  before  Sept.  30. 
These  will  be  reviewed  before  a set  of 
recommendations  is  prepared  by  CUP  for 
approval  by  Senate  this  fall. 

CUP  says  packages  of  undergraduate 
programs  need  to  be  assembled  in  the 
areas  outlined  in  the  report,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  degrees  need  to  be  assessed 
relative  to  other  options  — such  as  creat- 
ing greater  flexibility  in  the  core  require- 
ments of  existing  degree  programs.  CUP 
also  says  detailed  discussion  on  the  asso- 
Continued  on  page  2 


President's 

Scholarships 

named 

Ten  students  from  across  Canada  have 
received  U of  G’s  first  President’s  Scholar- 
ships. The  scholarships  are  worth  $ 1 6,000 
each  — $4,000  a year  for  four  years. 

President  Burt  Matthews  describes  the 
winners  as  “people  who  will  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  their  chosen  careers 
and  the  lives  of  their  communities.” 

Jenny  Bowe  of  Peterborough  was  this 
year’s  president  of  the  student  administra- 
tive council  of  Peterborough  CVS.  She 
was  also  elected  head  girl  by  her  teachers 
and  peers,  and  is  described  by  one  of  her 
teachers  as  “the  most  extraordinary  stu- 
dent I have  encountered  in  20  years  of 
teaching.”  Bowe’s  interests  in  theatre, 
writing,  art  and  landscape  architecture 
haven’t  narrowed  into  a career  choice  yet. 
She  chose  U of  G because  she  can  pursue 
any  one  of  her  three  major  interests  — 
drama,  landscape  architecture  or  man- 
agement studies. 

Nancy  Charlton  of  Brantford  is  enrolled 
in  animal  science  at  U of  G in  preparation 
for  studies  in  veterinary  medicine.  The 
Pauline  Johnson  CVS  student  is  described 
by  her  principal  as  a “recognized  and  suc- 
cessful leader  in  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity.” Charlton,  who  lives  on  the  fam- 
ily farm  near  the  village  of  Onondaga, 
south  of  Brantford,  played  in  five  school 
bands,  was  president  of  the  students’  council 
and  was  active  in  4-H  and  the  local  fall 
fair.  She  is  the  current  Brant  County  dairy 
princess,  a position  that  has  led  to  many 
public  appearances  for  the  dairy  industry 
over  the  past  months. 

David  Dec  of  Mississauga  maintained 
an  outstanding  academic  record  at  Glen- 
forest  Secondary  School  while  acting  as  a 
member  of  Mayor  Hazel  McCallion’s 
youth  advisory  council,  serving  as  vice- 
president  of  the  student  activity  council 
and  taking  an  active  role  in  sports  and 

Continued  on  page  2 


Paul  Gilmor,  provost  from  1 967  to  1 98  7,  right,  hears  the  news  from  President  Burt  Matthews 
that  a student  life  award  has  been  established  in  his  honor.  The  award  is  in  recognition  of 
individuals  or  groups  who  have  made  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  student  life.  Any 
individual  who  has  been  associated  with  the  University  community  is  eligible  for  the  award, 
which  will  be  presented  at  an  annual  student  life  recognition  reception  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
semester.  Gilmor,  who  has  resigned  from  the  University,  was  honored  at  a gathering  June  23. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services. 
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groups  such  as  Students  Against  Impaired 
Driving  and  the  Mississauga  Information 
Service  for  Youth.  Dec  chose  U of  G for 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  prepara- 
tion for  medicine  because  he  likes  the 
atmosphere  on  campus. 

Colin  Godwin  of  Summerland,  B.C., 
kept  his  grades  high  while  playing  almost 
every  sport  Summerland  Secondary  School 
had  to  offer  (the  only  one  he  didn’t  play 
was  basketball).  Last  year  he  went  to 
Thailand  with  a church  group,  an  expe- 
rience that  he  says  gave  him  a greater 
understanding  of  “what  it  means  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world.”  Godwin  plans  to 
give  his  wide-ranging  interests  free  rein  in 
an  arts  program  with  a view  to  working 
with  people,  and  doesn’t  discount  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  into  politics. 

Sylvia  Hall  of  Cornwall  is  a talented 
writer  and  artist.  She  was  named  citizen  of 
the  year  at  St.  Lawrence  High  School  in 
1986,  and  in  1987  edited  the  school  paper 
and  was  captain  of  the  volleyball  team. 
She  has  taken  part  in  school  plays,  science 
fairs  and  clubs,  written  a column  for  the 
Cornwall  newspaper  and  worked  for  a 
local  veterinarian.  Hall  says  she’s  not  2 
“study  bug,”  but  loves  to  see  subjects  like 
history,  philosophy  and  religion  come 
together  in  a literature  course  “and  actu- 
ally make  sense  in  real  life.”  She  is  unde- 
cided about  her  career  choice,  but  plans  to 
study  science,  perhaps  as  a background 
for  veterinary  medicine,  human  medicine 
or-biochemistry.  Hall  would  like  to  work 
in  the  Third  World. 

Alison  Moore  of  Kingston  plans  to  be  a 
veterinarian;  for  several  years,  she  has 
worked  at  a Kingston  animal  hospital.  A 
graduate  of  Loyalist  Collegiate,  she  won 
the  award  for  student  with  highest  stand- 
ing in  her  county  in  Grade  12.  Moore 
plays  the  trumpet  in  several  bands  and  is  a 
member  of  the  All-Canadian  Hall  of 
Fame  Band  Honors.  An  accomplished  ath- 
lete, she  has  also  been  active  in  school 
science  fairs  and  has  a more  than  aca- 
demic interest  in  geography.  She  would 
like  eventually  to  study  game  manage- 
ment in  Africa. 

Sean  Morrissy  of  Fredericton,  N.B.,  is 
interested  in  acting,  writing,  football  and 
the  sciences.  He  played  “Oberon”  in  a 
1986  production  of  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  that  won  best  production  in  the 
provincial  drama  festival  and  this  year 
played  the  lead  in  the  school’s  production 
of  “Camelot.”  Morrissy  was  a member  of 
the  school’s  provincial  championship  foot- 
ball team  and  won  the  Black  F Award  for 
his  high  academic  average  over  the  last 
three  years.  He  will  study  biology  at  U of 
G and  is  particularly  interested  in  envir- 
onmental issues. 

Piers  Nash  of  Rockwood  completed 
* most  of  his  high  school  years  at  St.  Charles 
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College  in  Sudbury,  but  did  his  Grade  13 
at  Bishop  Macdonell  High  School  in  Guelph 
when  his  family  moved  to  southern  Ontar- 
io. He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Christine  Nash, 
director  of  the  Office  for  Educational 
Practice,  and  Dr.  Roger  Nash.  Nash’s 
interest  in  science  took  him  across  the 
country  to  several  national  science  fairs 
during  his  years  at  high  school.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  Youth  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  to  represent  Canada  at 
the  Stockholm  International  Youth  Science 
Symposium  and  the  Nobel  Prize  ceremo- 
nies in  1985.  The  same  year  he  was 
awarded  an  International  Youth  Year  Gold 
Medal  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  his 
services  to  science  and  youth.  Piers  plans 
to  study  physics  at  U of  G. 

Mark  Rosati  of  London  has  worked  for 
three  summers  as  a research  assistant  for  a 
University  of  Western  Ontario  zoologist; 
he  plans  to  study  biology  at  U of  G.  He 
plays  clarinet  and  saxophone  and  was 
voted  most  valuable  player  for  Catholic 
Central’s  school  band  three  years  in  a row. 
Rosati  has  won  several  medals  for  aca- 
demic achievement  as  well  as  his  parish’s 
award  for  combined  social,  athletic  and 
academic  involvement.  He  looks  forward 
to  his  time  at  U of  G as  an  opportunity  to 
further  develop  his  “sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility and  growth  as  a person.” 

Harry  Stoddart  of  Bradford  maintained 
his  outstanding  academic  record  while 
completing  high  school  a year  earjy.  He 
was  involved  in  curling,  drama,  chess  and 
music  at  Bradford  District  High  School 
and  also  in  a .student  group  that  set  up 
university-oriented  information  programs 
for  other  students.  In  1986  he  went  on  a 
three-month  exchange  to  Germany.  Out 
of  school,  he  was  involved  with  church 
and  4-H  activities,  worked  on  his  parent’s 
hog  operation  and  held  a part-time  job  at  a 
local  dairy  farm.  Stoddart  decided  long 
ago  to  come  to  U of  G to  study  agriculture. 
He  is  enrolled  in  crop  science.  O 
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ciate  diploma  in  agriculture  program  should 
begin  immediately,  and  it  has  asked  Pres- 
ident Burt  Matthews  to  meet  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
officials  to  review  the  program. 

CUP  was  to  meet  July  8 to  name  a task 
force  to  determine  the  future  role  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  report  back  to 
the  committee  by  December.  CUP  says 
the  school's  educational  research  and  ser- 
vice programs  have  evolved  over  the  past 
two  decades  in  response  to  on-  and  off- 
campus  needs.  It  says  engineering  will  be 
particularly  important  to  a number  of  pro- 
grams at  the  University  in  the  next  decade. 
An  examination  of  the  future  role  for  the 
school  is  timely,  says  CUP,  and  it  is  justi- 


Nominations 
sought  for 
president 

The  selection  committee  for  presi- 
dent invites  nominations  for  the  posi- 
tion of  president,  to  assume  duties 
July  1,  1988.  It  also  wants  to  hear 
from  members  of  the  community  on 
the  University’s  needs  during  the  next 
five  years. 

The  appointee  must  be  a Canadian 
citizen  or  permanent  resident,  and 
the  committee  must  have  biographi- 
cal information  on  the  person  nomi- 
nated. 

The  committee  also  invites  written 
submissions  from  any  members  of 
the  University  community  or  any 
campus  group,  on  the  desirable  at- 
tributes of  the  person  who  will  lead 
the  University  into  the  next  decade. 

Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  confidence  to  the  selection 
committee,  care  of  the  University 
Secretariat,  Level  4,  University  Cen- 
tre, by  Sept.  30.  O 

Comments  sought 
on  strategic  plan 

The  Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning (CUP)  is  inviting  comments 
from  the  University  community  on 
the  first-ever  strategic  plan  prepared 
for  U of  G.  The  report  was  published 
in  At  Guelph  June  25. 

Comments  should  be  sent  in  writ- 
ing by  Sept.  30  to  CUP,  care  of  the 
University  Secretariat,  Level  4,  Uni- 
versity Centre.  O 


fied  on  the  same  basis  as  the  review  of 
agriculture  and  the  current  review  of  the 
rural  resources  area,  which  is  expected  to 
be  completed  and  presented  to  CUP  by 
October.  The  purpose  of  these  reviews  is 
to  ensure  that  the  University’s  human  and 
financial  resources  contribute  most  effec- 
tively to  its  aims,  says  CUP. 

OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen  chaired 
the  task  force  on  agriculture  with  members 
Profs.  Ann  Clark,  Crop  Science;  Larry 
Martin,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Bus- 
iness; George  Penfold,  University  School 
of  Rural  Planning  and  Development-; 
Anthony  Winson,  Sociology  & Anthro- 
pology; Monty  Sommers,  Consumer  Stu- 
dies; and  Larry  Milligan,  dean  of  research. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from 
the  University  Secretariat,  Ext.  21  14.  O 


Speaking  out 

Engineering  faculty  say  agriculture  report  damaging,  unfair 


The  report  of  the  task  force  on  agriculture 
attacks  the  quality,  and  threatens  the  con- 
tinued existence,  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
in  engineering  program.  Comments  on 
the  program  were  included  in  the  report 
without  any  opportunity  for  the  school’s 
faculty  to  point  out  their  inappropriate- 
ness, unfairness  and  destructive  effort. 

We  note  that  immediately  after  malign- 
ing the  quality  of  students  in  the  program 
and,  by  strongly  implicit  extension,  the 
ability  of  graduates  of  the  program  over 
the  last  20  years,  the  authors  note  that  a 
review  of  the  program  is  outside  their 
terms  of  reference  and  beyond  their  com- 
petence. We  see  clearly  that  this  is  true. 
These  points  should  have  provided  abun- 
dant justification  for  the  task  force  not  to 
venture  into  ill-considered  and  damaging 
comments. 

The  B.Sc.(Eng.)  program  includes  a 
major  in  agricultural  engineering  that  is 
properly  within  the  purview  of  the  task 
force.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  B.Sc. 
(Eng.)  undergraduate  students  are  in  the 
biological  and  water  resources  engineer- 
ing majors.  Most  are  involved  in  studies 
that  are  distinct  from  agriculture  and  are 
therefore  beyond  the  report’s  scope.  The 
report  acknowledges  this  diversity,  but 
then  presents  an  analysis  that  is  obviously 
interpreted  as  dealing  principally  with 
engineering  as  if  it  were  only  agricultural 
engineering. 

The  comments  in  the  report  completely 
miss  the  point  that  accreditation  by  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers is  as  vital  to  an  undergraduate  engi- 
neering program  in  Canada  as  accredita- 
tion by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  is  to  the  program  in  OVC. 
There  are  no  non-accredited  engineering 
programs  in  Canada.  Students  will  not 
enter  an  engineering  program  that  does 
not  provide  the  educational  qualifications 
needed  for  the  professional  engineering 
(P.  Eng.)  designation  mandated  by  pro- 
vincial legislation.  All  three  engineering 
majors  at  this  University  are  accredited; 
two  of  them  — biological  engineering  and 
water  resources  engineering  — are  the 
only  programs  with  that  designation  in 
Canada. 

The  suggestion  in  the  report  that  the 
School  of  Engineering  could  provide  some 
form  of  non-accredited  engineering  edu- 
cation to  a diverse  set  of  students  in  a 
variety  of  programs  and  packages  is  made 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of  feasibil- 
ity. The  impossibility  of  recruiting,  sus- 
taining and  rewarding  engineering  faculty 
in  such  a situation  is  clear  to  us,  but  is  not 
even  considered. 


Graduates  of  the  B.Sc.(Eng.)  program 
are  well  aware  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
engineering  education  they  have  obtained 
here.  Their  continued  career  contributions 
in  a wide  variety  of  endeavors  in  industry, 
consulting,  engineering,  government  and 
teaching  continue  to  demonstrate  that 
their  capabilities  are  the  equal  of  contem- 
poraries from  other  engineering  programs 
in  Canada.  They  will  be  angered  but  not 
dismayed  by  the  criticism  of  their  capabil- 
ities made  in  this  report. 

We,  as  faculty  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, are  similarly  confident  of  our 
skills  as  educators  of  engineering  stu- 
dents. We  have  pioneered  innovative 
teaching  of  engineering  design  in  Ontario 
and  have  continued  the  integration  of 
advances  in  analytic  and  modelling  tech- 
niques as  they  have  arisen,  while  preserv- 
ing the  solid  base  of  engineering  and 
humanities  that  has  characterized  the 
formulation  of  the  B.Sc.(Eng.)  program  at 
this  University  from  the  beginning. 

The  number  of  engineering  undergrad- 
uates on  campus  has  declined  in  the  last 
few  years.  Our  proportional  decline  has 
been  larger  than  the  provincial-average 
decline  in  applicants,  in  part  because  the 
precipitous  decline  in  students  interested 
in  agriculture  is  coupled  with  the  con- 
tinued mistaken  impression  inside  and 
outside  the  University  that  only  agricultu- 


ral engineering  is  offered  here.  Another 
cause  is  the  introduction  of  high  fees  for 
visa  students,  which  has  completely  elim- 
inated a significant  group  of  students  we 
previously  attracted.  We  have  already 
taken  steps  to  better  inform  potential  stu- 
dents of  the  distinctive  and  high-quality 
engineering  offerings  at  Guelph. 

The  school  is  vigorously  engaged  in  a 
continuous  process  of  analysis,  improve- 
ment and  communication  that  is  as  much 
a part  of  engineering  education  as  it  is  of 
all  problem  solving  in  engineering.  We 
look  forward  to  a continuation  of  our  fine, 
accredited  engineering  programs,  whose 
students  this  year  were  provincial  and 
national  champions  in  engineering  design 
competitions,  and  whose  graduating  class 
included  two  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  post-graduate 
fellows. 

Although  we  regret  the  tin)e  and  effort 
it  will  take  to  correct  the  damage  done  by 
the  inexcusable  lapse  of  judgment  of  the 
task  force’s  report,  we  know  the  school 
and  its  programs  will  be  stronger  and  bet- 
ter recognized  than  they  were  before  by 
the  time  the  final  dust  has  settled. 

Profs.  Hugh  Whiteley,  Lambert  Otten, 
Trevor  Dickinson,  Gordon  Hayward,  Marie 
Iwaniw,  Bill  Stammers,  Jan  Jofriet  and  Sam 
Zelin,  School  of  Engineering.  O 


The  past,  present  and  future  directors  of  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Adminstration  gather 
for  a historic  photograph.  Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  left,  became  director  July  1.  George 
Bedell,  centre,  HA  FA 's  founding  director,  now  retired  and  living  in  Camden,  Maine,  received 
the  University's  Medal  of  Merit  at  spring  convocation.  HAFA  's  present  director,  Prof.  Tom 
Powers,  is  to  take  an  administrative  leave,  during  which  time  he  and  wife,  Prof.  Jo-Marie 
Powers,  will  be  teaching  at  the  Institut  de  Management  Hotelier  International  in  France. 
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Research  report — 

Study  debunks  male  menopause 


by  Pamela  Healey 

• Male  and  a professional? 

• In  your  40s? 

• Depressed? 

Don’t  call  it  male  menopause.  Retired 
psychology  professor  John  Callagan’s  study 
of  male  professionals  indicates  there  is  no 
universal  and  inevitable  male  develop- 
mental or  biological  crisis.  He  concludes 
that  problems  encountered  by  professional 
men  during  their  middle  years  are  usually 
caused  by  social,  political  and  economic 
factors. 

More  than  2,600  clergymen,  dentists, 
teachers,  university  professors,  doctors, 
engineers,  chartered  accountants  and 
lawyers  responded  to  Callagan’s  question- 
naire on  mental  and  physical  health, 
emotional  stability,  social  participation, 
job  satisfaction,  self-evaluation,  concen- 
tration and  memory,  general  enthusiasm 
for  life,  smoking  and  drinking  habits, 
personal  history,  education,  employment 
and  family  life.  The  responses  of  men 
between  40  and  55  were  compared  with 
younger  and  older  men. 

Callagan  concludes  that  men  can  exper- 
ience disruptive  periods  at  any  age  because 
of  stress  on  the  job,  in  the  home  or 
elsewhere. 

His  study  found: 

• Lawyers  are  more  depressed  and  un- 
happy than  other  professional  groups. 
Callagan  says  this  is  probably  because 
of  current  problems  in  the  profession  — 
a surplus  of  lawyers  and  controversy 
over  their  right  to  a monopoly  on 
handling  legal  matters,  especially  in 
Ontario  where  numbers  of  paralegals 
are  increasing; 

• Engineers  feel  pressured  to  find  jobs 
quickly.  Rapid  advances  in  computer 
technology  have  graduates  worried  their 
training  will  soon  be  out  of  date.  Younger 
engineers  feel  less  secure  about  their 
career  and  think  the  future  is  less  prom- 
ising than  do  most  members  of  other 
professions. 

Engineers  are  faced  with  conflicting 
responsibilities  and  loyalties  connected 
with  advancing  technology,  says 
Callagan.  Once  considered  the  heroes 
of  modern  construction,  engineers  now 
find  that  their  projects  are  often  seen  by 
the  public  as  environmental  threats; 

• Older  doctors  expressed  less  enthusiasm 
for  living  than  their  middle-aged  and 
younger  colleagues.  The  stress  of  their 
early  professional  years  may  only  surface 
when  they  slow  down  the  pace  of  every- 
day work  responsibilities,  says  Callagan; 

• University  professors  feel  they  have 
little  control  over  their  futures.  Callagan 
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says  this  may  be  due  to  increasing 
university  dependence  on  government 
for  operating  funds  and  research  grants 
and  the  stress  associated  with  yearly 
merit,  promotion  and  tenure  assessments; 

• Middle-aged  dentists  feel  more  stressed 
than  younger  colleagues.  They  expressed 
concern  about  their  physical  health  and 
well-being  because  of  the  exacting 
nature  and  routine  of  their  profession, 
especially  when  it  is  practised  for  many 
years,  says  Callagan; 

• Clergy  members  appear  to  be  the  health- 
iest mentally  and  physically.  Their  life- 
style and  religious  faith  probably  make 
them  less  vulnerable  to  the  stresses  of 
everyday  life,  he  suggests.  The  younger 
clergy,  under  pressure  to  get  their 
ministry  established,  have  the  most 
problems. 

Callagan  compared  professionals 

Briefly 

The  Development  Education  Program 

has  a listing  of  new  video  releases  by  BBC 
Education  and  Training.  Topics  include 
architecture,  health  and  medicine,  busi- 
ness and  industry,  information  technol- 
ogy, schools  and  education,  natural  his- 
tory, engineering  and  technology,  history 
and  Third  World  issues.  Call  Ricardo 
Ramirez,  Ext.  69 1 8,  for  more  information. 

Families  with  infants  under  one  month  of 
age  are  being  sought  to  assist  in  a research 
project  in  the  Department  of  Family  Stu- 
dies. It  is  aimed  at  determining  what  and 
how  personal  and  family  factors  may 
affect  the  way  in  which  the  addition  of  a 
new  baby  is  experienced.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Prof.  Margaret  McKim,  Ext. 
2407,  or  Brenda  Wiseman,  Ext.  8389. 

Computing  Services  is  offering  a series  of 
informal,  lunchtime  seminars  to  provide 
information  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
The  seminars  will  run  Wednesdays  at 
noon  from  July  15  to  Aug.  19  in  Room 
212  of  the  ICS  building.  On  July  15,  the 
topic  is  “Lotus  Manuscript”  (scientific 
word  processing);  on  July  22,  “IBM  PS/2” 
(new  IBM  models);  on  July  29,  “REFLEX” 
(easy-to-use  database);  on  Aug.  5,  “Desk- 
top Publishing  Overview”;  on  Aug.  12, 
“Lotus  Freelance  Plus”  (graphics  pack- 
age); and  on  Aug.  19,  “CD  ROM  Over- 
view.” For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
8888. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Summer  Cho- 
rale, conducted  by  Harris  Loewen,  is  July 
1 5 at  8 p.m.  at  Harcourt  Memorial  United 
Church,  87  Dean  Ave.  The  program  will 


suffering  stress  from  divorce,  separation 
or  death  of  a close  relative  with  their  peers 
in  less  stressful  situations,  and  found  a 
significant  difference  between  general 
well-being  and  attitude  to  life.  He  also 
found  divorce  and  separation  rates  — 
highest  in  university  professors  and  lowest 
in  clergy  — lower  for  professionals  than 
the  general  population. 

Participation  in  athletics  is  highest  in 
doctors  and  dentists  and  lowest  in  univer- 
sity professors.  Regular  church  attendance 
is  highest  in  dentists  and  teachers  and 
lowest  in  university  professors.  About  80 
per  cent  of  male  professionals  do  not 
smoke  and  20  per  cent  don’t  drink  alcohol. 

Callagan’s  study,  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil, supports  earlier  research  done  in 
England  with  his  first  wife,  Anne,  a Family 
Studies  professor  who  died  in  1982.  O 


be  “Cantata  150  BWV.  ‘Nack  dir,  Her, 
verlanget  mich’”  by  Bach,  Pergolesi’s 
“Magnificat,”  Dvorak’s  “Songs  of  Nature” 
and  choruses  from  “The  Creation”  by 
Haydn.  Tickets  are  $4  general,  $3  for  stu- 
dents and  seniors,  and  are  available  from 
members  of  the  choir  and  at  the  door. 

The  president  of  York  University,  Harry 
Arthurs,  has  been  elected  chair  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  for  a two- 
year  term  that  began  July  1.  George 
Pedersen,  president  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  is  vice-chair. 
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Site  selected  for 
OMAF  headquarters, 
two  laboratories 


A 1 4-hectare  (35-acre)  government-owned 
site,  bordered  by  Gordon  Street  to  the  east 
and  Stone  Road  West  to  the  south,  will  be 
the  future  home  of  the  head  office  and  two 
laboratories  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

A sign  was  unveiled  at  the  site  June  29 
by  Jack  Riddell,  minister  of  agriculture 
and  food;  Doug  Reycraft,  parliamentary 
assistant  to  acting  Government  Services 
Minister  Sean  Conway;  Guelph  Mayor 
John  Counsell;  and  Charles  Ferguson, 
vice-president,  administration,  represent- 
ing President  Burt  Matthews. 

Architectural  consultants  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed immediately  for  the  headquarters 
building  and  two  laboratories  — the  prov- 
ince’s first  food  quality  and  safety  lab,  and 
a provincial  pesticide  residue  testing  lab  to 
replace  and  expand  five-fold  a facility 
now  located  on  campus.  The  new  labs  will 


Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  new  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Science,  has  no  intention 
of  running  the  college  from  behind  his 
office  desk.  “1  plan  to  be  in  labs,  offices 
and  coffee  rooms  throughout  the  college 
— listening,  stimulating  and,  I've  no  doubt, 
irritating,”  he  says. 

Campbell,  who  was  director  of  the 
Guelph-Waterloo  Program  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Physics  until  becoming  dean  July 
1,  says  he  is  taking  over  at  an  opportune 
time  — when  the  college  is  strong  and 
thriving.  The  Guelph-Waterloo  collabora- 
tive programs  in  physics  and  chemistry 
have  matured  into  major  graduate  schools 
on  the  Canadian  scene.  The  chemistry  co- 
op program  and  an  M.Sc.  program  in 
computing  science  are  “in  flight,”  an  inte- 
grated first-year  math,  physics,  chemistry 
and  computing  program  is  “on  the  run- 
way” and  the  proposed  new  PhD  program 


complement  the  provincial  central  milk 
testing  lab  already  on  the  site. 

Some  550  ministry  jobs  will  be  relo- 
cated, along  with  the  250  positions  already 
in  Guelph. 

The  move  is  in  keeping  with  the  govern- 
ment’s initiatives  to  enhance  Guelph’s 
position  as  a world-class  centre  of  excel- 
lence in  agriculture  and  food,  said  Riddell. 
And  it  will  further  enhance  OMAF’s  close 
ties  with  the  University  of  Guelph.  The 
move  will  bring  together  the  best  agricul- 
tural talent  from  government,  private  in- 
dustry and  the  university  sector,  he  said. 

Ferguson  said  the  new  development 
will  complement  the  University  of  Guelph 
Research  Park,  which  is  located  across  the 
street.  The  new  facilities  will  enhance  the 
research  and  services  the  University  pro- 
vides co-operatively  to  the  agricultural 
community,  he  said.  O 


in  applied  math  and  statistics  is  “shaping 
up  well,”  he  says. 

New  initiatives  will  continue  in  CPS 
thanks  to  the  commitment  of  the  college’s 
faculty,  says  Campbell.  During  his  term  as 
dean,  he  plans  to  make  every  effort  to 
“maintain  and  enhance  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  that  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
generation  of  new  ideas.” 

Campbell  says  the  college  can  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  five  of  the  1 0 Guelph 
faculty  who  are  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  are  in  CPS.  The  college 
can  also  be  proud  of  its  leadership  role  in 
computer-aided  instruction,  he  says. 

Although  budget  cuts  and  uncertain 
national  support  for  science  give  the  dean 
“pause  for  thought”  about  the  future,  he  is 
convinced  that  “even  in  these  circum- 
stances, a great  deal  can  be  done  through 
commitment,  enthusiasm  and  real  atten- 
tion to  the  atmosphere  in  which  scholar- 
ship succeeds.”  The  college’s  past  suc- 
cesses “give  us  a firm  foundation  for 
scholarly  growth,”  he  says. 

Campbell,  who  has  been  on  faculty  at 
Guelph  since  1968,  holds  B.Sc.,  PhD  and 
D.Sc.  degrees  from  Glasgow  University. 
He  is  recognized  internationally  for  his 
research  in  atomic  physics  and  materials 
science,  work  he  intends  to  continue  “at 
full  blast”  during  his  term  as  dean.  He  will 
be  lecturing  at  Oxford  and  Paris  this  Sep- 
tember and  continues  to  serve  on  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  journal  Nuclear  Instru- 
ments and  Methods.  O 


A summer 
of  open  houses 

Two  research  stations  operated  by  the 
University  of  Guelph  will  host  field  days 
open  to  the  public  this  summer. 

A horticultural  science  field  day  will  be 
held  at  the  Cambridge  Research  Station 
Aug.  19  from  1 to  4 p.m.  The  day  includes 
wagon  tours  of  the  field  research  pro- 
grams, displays  and  poster  presentations. 
Researchers  will  be  on  hand  to  explain 
projects  and  answer  questions.  Some  of 
the  research  projects  under  way  at  the 
station  include  evaluation  of  potato  drought 
tolerance  by  Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  perform- 
ance of  selected  asparagus  lines  by  Prof. 
Herm  Tiessen,  evaluation  of  herbicides 
for  potatoes  by  Prof.  Vince  Souza  Machado, 
weed  control  in  asparagus  by  Doug  Mar- 
low, potato  breeding  by  Dr.  Robert  Coffin, 
and  strawberry  production  and  breeding 
by  Prof.  A1  Sullivan. 

Agricultural  science  field  days  will  be 
held  at  the  Elora  Research  Station  July  1 2 
and  13.  The  open  house  includes  wagon 
tours,  visits  to  research  projects,  explana- 
tions of  field  crops,  cattle  breeds,  biotech- 
nology and  genetic  engineering,  and  dis- 
plays on  computers,  crop  diseases  and  a 
rainfall  simulator  for  erosion  research. 

On  July  12  from  1 to  4 p.m.,  there  will 
be  tours  of  interest  to  urban  people,  hobby 
farmers,  students  and  alumni.  On  July  13 
from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  there  will  be  wagon 
tours  of  interest  to  farm  producers,  suppli- 
ers and  marketers. 

Refreshments  will  be  available  for  pur- 
chase. 

For  more  details,  call  Prof.  Stan  Young, 
co-ordinator  of  agricultural  extension, 
OAC,  Ext.  3933.  O 

Appointments 

Dr.  Bruce  Wilkie  became  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology  July  1 for  a five-year 
term. 

Prof.  Wayne  Thompson’s  term  as  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  & Anthro- 
pology has  been  extended  for  three  years 
beginning  Sept.  1. 

Dr.  Joanne  Cockshutt  and  Dr.  Harold 
Pook  have  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessors in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Stu- 
dies as  of  Sept.  1.  O 

Correction 

In  the  June  25  edition  of  At  Guelph , in  the 
caption  accompanying  the  photo  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  sculpture  “The  Harves- 
ter,” Stewart  Brown  was  incorrectly  iden- 
tified as  president  of  the  OAC  Class  of 
’4 1 . He  is  actually  president  of  the  Class  of 
’47,  which  donated  the  sculpture. 
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Campbell  heads  a robust  CPS 


Advisory  council  examines 
how  to  step  up  liaison  program 


The  University  of  Guelph  is  enhancing  its 
secondary  school  liaison  activities.  An 
advisory  council  formed  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secondary  school  liaison 
subcommittee  has  begun  to  identify  and 
tackle  some  problems  in  this  area  at  the 
source  — including  the  University’s  image 
among  secondary  school  students. 

Chaired  by  acting  College  of  Arts  Dean 
Len  Conolly,  the  liaison  subcommittee 
has  a mandate  to  elevate  an  awareness  of 
the  University’s  name  and  programs  in  the 
minds  of  secondary  school  students,  coun- 
sellors and  teachers  across  the  province. 

Keith  Alnwick,  associate  registrar.  Ad- 
missions, says  it’s  vital  that  potential  stu- 
dents be  made  aware  that  Guelph  offers  a 
diverse  undergraduate  program.  “Many 
secondary  school  students  ...  are  under 
the  impression  that  between  40  and  50  per 
cent  of  Guelph’s  studepts  are  registered  in 
agriculture  and  veterinary  programs,”  he 
says.  “In  fact,  only  15  per  cent  are  regis- 
tered in  those  two  areas.”  The  largest 
enrolments  by  far  are  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, he  says. 

Measuring  the  effectiveness  of  past  liai- 
son activities  was  not  as  vigorous  as  it 
could  have  been,  says  Conolly.  “We  found 
we  were  not  consistently  seeking  advice 
from  the  secondary  school  community  on 
such  important  issues  as  admission  poli- 
cies, curriculum,  publications,  recruiting 
activities  and  other  areas  of  common 
interest.  To  obtain  this  input,  it  was  felt 
that  regular,  direct  contact  with  influential 
people  in  the  secondary  school  system  was 
essential.” 

The  advisory  council  is  made  up  of 


University  representatives,  high  school 
teachers,  guidance  counsellors  and  prin- 
cipals from  across  Ontario.  The  council 
met  for  the  first  time  recently  to  suggest 
possible  improvements  to  the  University’s 
liaison  program.  The  group  was  also  given 
a campus  tour  to  see  first  hand  what 
Guelph  has  to  offer  new  students. 

Alnwick  heralds  the  council  as  a “tre- 
mendous innovation.”  On  the  council’s 
recommendation,  his  department  will  tri- 
ple secondary  school  visitations  beginning 
this  fall,  and  double  follow-up  visits  from 
January  to  April,  when  students  are  mak- 
ing their  choicesof  universities. 

The  advisory  council  also  suggested 
that  the  University  publications  directed 
at  secondary  school  students  be  made 
more  attractive  and  informative,  and  that 
faculty  visits  to  secondary  schools  be 
increased.  Conolly  says  he’d  like  to  see 
more  secondary  school  students  visiting 
the  campus  because  such  visits  usually 
leave  a lasting  and  favorable  impression. 

Conolly  and  Alnwick  agree  that  one  of 
the  main  objectives  in  the  stepped-up  liai- 
son activities  is  to  attract  more  highly 
qualified  students  to  Guelph.  “We  can 
only  get  that  by  increasing  the  overall  pool 
of  applicants,”  says  Conolly. 

The  10-  to  14-member  council  will 
serve  for  a two-year  term,  with  half  being 
replaced  each  year.  The  council  will  meet 
each  spring  and  fall,  normally  April  and 
October.  The  council  is  heavily  weighted 
with  Metro  Toronto  area  representatives, 
says  Alnwick,  but  that’s  because  the  Metro 
area  has  fully  half  of  Ontario’s  pool  of 
Grade  13  students.  O 


Obituary 

Jack  Burns 

Jack  Burns,  contracts  clerk  in  the  Office  of 
Research,  died  June  29. 

Burns,  who  joined  the  University  in 
1978,  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Phyllis,  a 
clerk  in  Payroll,  and  three  children:  Lisa 
Morrison  of  Guelph,  a clerk  in  Communi- 
cations Services,  Michelle  and  Jeff,  both  of 
Guelph.  O 

Visiting  Professor — - 

Dr.  Thomas  Green  is  visiting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computing  and  Information  Science 
as  one  of  this  year’s  Winegard  Fellows  in 
the  College  of  Physical  Science.  He  is  a 
senior  scientific  officer  at  the  applied  psy- 
chology unit  in  Cambridge,  U.K.,  a research 
centre  sponsored  by  Britain’s  Medical 
Research  Council,  and  is  currently  on 
secondment  to  the  Xerox  Europarc  Re- 
search Centre,  also  in  Cambridge. 

He  will  lead  a workshop  on  “Cognitive 
Aspects  of  Programming”  July  14  in 
Room  2 1 2,  ICS  building.  At  9 a.m.  he  will 
discuss  “Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Pro- 
gramming.” This  will  be  followed  at  1 0:30 
a.m.  by  a discussion  of  new  issues  in  cogni- 
tive aspects  of  programming  with  Profs. 
Tom  Carey  and  Marian  Shepherd,  CIS, 
and  Sharam  Javey,  computer  science 
department,  York  University.  At  2 p.m., 
Green  will  speak  on  “Notation  and  Inter- 
action: Tentative  Psychological  Dimen- 
sions.” 

Arrangements  for  this  visit  are  being 
co-ordinated  by  Carey.  While  here,  Green 
can  be  reached  in  Room  320,  ICS  build- 
ing, Ext.  6932. 

Prof.  Ir.A.A.  Jongebreur,  head  section 
animal  production,  ministry  of  agriculture 
and  fisheries,  Wageningen,  the  Nether- 
lands, is  visiting  the  School  of  Engineering 
until  July  10.  He  is  located  in  Room  213, 
Thornbrough  building,  Ext.  2433. 

Dr.  Jacek  Uziak  is  a visiting  professor  in 
the  School  of  Engineering  until  July  17, 
working  with  Prof.  Walter  Bilanski  in 
rheological  properties  of  agricultural  ma- 
terials. 

Uziak  is  available  for  consultation  in 
Room  319,  School  of  Engineering,  Ext. 
2115.0 

SUMMER  SCHEDULE 

One  more  issue  of  At  Guelph  will  be 
published  this  summer  — July  23.  None 
will  be  published  in  August.  The  first  issue 
in  the  fall  semester  will  be  Sept.  10. 

The  July  23  issue  will  include  events 
and  news  for  the  entire  month  of  August. 
If  you  have  items  for  this  issue,  please 
submit  them  before  July  16.  Copy  for  the 
Sept.  10  issue  should  reach  At  Guelph 
before  Aug.  27.  O 


Secondary  school  liaison  Advisory  Council  members  toured  the  campus  during  their  visit. 
Shown  on  a FACS  tour,  from  left,  are:  Virginia  Campbell,  dean 's  office,  FACS;  Mike  Foster, 
Erindale  Secondary  School,  Mississauga;  Daryl  Cook,  Peel  Region  Board  of  Education;  Cathy 
Rowe,  Grand  River  Collegiate,  Kitchener;  Ken  Stief  North  York  Board  of  Education;  and 
Maureen  Brown,  Central  Student  Association.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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Research  report 

Fabrics  tested  for  flammability  to  meet  sleepwear  regulations 


by  Pamela  Healey 

Every  year,  about  40  Canadian  children 
are  burned  because  their  sleepers,  pyja- 
mas or  nightgowns  catch  on  fire.  Prof. 
Anne  Wilcock,  Consumer  Studies,  is  test- 
ing fabrics  to  see  which  will  pass  Canada’s 
new  flammability  regulations,  which  come 
into  effect  Sept.  30. 

The  new  legislation,  based  on  U.S.  laws 
in  place  since  1 974,  is  a lot  more  stringent 
than  current  regulations,  says  Wilcock. 
Fabrics  are  now  tested  for  burning  on  a 
45 -degree  angle.  But  after  September,  the 
vertical  (90-degree  angle)  bum  or  char 
length,  which  is  greater,  will  determine 
flammability  of  fabrics  used  in  loose- 
fitting  styles  like  nightgowns  and  robes. 

Johnson  and  Johnson  Baby  Products 
Co.  of  Guelph  is  interested  in  the  new 
regulations  and  their  influence  on  infant 
safety.  The  company  donated  a flamma- 
bility tester  to  the  University  and  provided 
funds  for  Wilcock  to  test  fabrics  from  both 
Canadian  and  American  markets. 

The  flammability  tester  is  a three-foot- 
high  closed  aluminum  chamber  with  a 
glass  front  and  a movable  flame.  Wil- 
cock says  the  tester  controls  all  variables 
and  allows  accurate  testing  of  10-inch 
fabric  lengths  held  securely  by  their  edges 
in  the  centre  of  the  chamber. 

Wilcock  tested  fabrics  similar  to  those 
now  being  used  in  the  United  States, 
which  are  1 00-per-cent  polyester,  and  the 
cotton  flannelette  traditionally  used  for 
children’s  sleepwear  in  Canada.  Cotton 
flannelette  is  highly  flammable  and  espe- 
cially dangerous  for  long,  flowing  gar- 
ments when  these  are  worrj  by  children 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of  open 
flames  and  don’t  know  what  to  do  if  their 
clothing  ignites. 

Most  of  the  fabrics  were  polyester  that 
had  been  made  flame  retardant  by  adding 
a chemical  to  the  molten  solution  before 
the  fibres  were  formed.  One  fabric  had 
flame  retardant  applied  to  the  surface, 
known  as  a topical  application. 

Unlike  cottons,  which  burn  to  ash,  the 
flame-retardant  polyester  fabrics  ignite 
and  melt,  says  Wilcock.  Although  several 
of  the  fabrics  would  pass  the  new  regula- 
tions, there  were  none  that  would  not 
ignite  at  all. 

Wilcock  is  now  testing  a topically  flame- 
retardant  fabric  under  different  launder- 
ing conditions  with  hard  and  soft  water, 
various  soaps  and  detergents.  She  says  the 
soap  film  that  forms  in  hard  water  masks 
the  resistance  to  burning  in  both  inher- 
ently and  topically  flame- retardant  fabrics. 


Warnings  about  a possible  connection 
between  improper  washing  and  fabric 
flammability  already  appear  on  packag- 
ing for  the  leading  infant  laundry  soap  and 
in  Sears  catalogues  in  the  United  States. 

Manufacturers  of  ready-made  clothing 
must  follow  the  new  regulations  when 
choosing  fabrics  for  certain  styles  of  child- 
ren’s sleepwear  up  to  size  14X.  Loose, 
flowing  garments  — nightgowns,  night- 
shirts, tailored  pyjamas  and  baby  doll’s  — 
that  catch  fire  more  easily  will  only  be 
available  in  less  flammable  fabrics  like 
polyester  and  nylon.  Tighter  fitting  and 
safer  styles,  such  as  polo  pyjamas  and 
infant  sleepers,  can  follow  existing  regula- 
tions and  will’  be  available  in  currently 
used  fabrics  like  cotton  and  cotton  blends. 
The  federal  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 


An  environmentally  safe  way  to  destroy 
dandelions  without  harming  the  sur- 
rounding grass  may  not  be  far  off.  Prof. 
Lee  Burpee,  Environmental  Biology,  plans 
to  take  a natural  fungus  that  kills  dande- 
lions and  adapt  it  for  commercial  use. 

Burpee,  who  is  director  of  the  T urfgrass 
Institute,  says  he  hit  on  the  idea  by  accident 
when  a colleague  mentioned  seeing  a 
dandelion  that  seemed  to  be  dying  off 
because  of  a fungus. 

Burpee  found  diseased  dandelions  in 
the  field  and  brought  them  back  to  the 
laboratory,  where  he  isolated  the  fungi 
and  bacteria  from  the  plants.  “Some  of  the 
fungi  are  doing  an  excellent  job  of  killing 
dandelions,”  says  Burpee.  “One  species 
kills  an  eight- week-old  dandelion  plant  in 
just  four  days.” 

The  next  step  is  to  grow  dandelions  in 
turfgrass  plots  at  the  University-operated 
Horticultural  Research  Station  in 
Cambridge,  and  inoculate  the  plants  at 
different  stages  of  growth  to  observe  what 
happens. 

Burpee  and  his  colleagues  have  col- 
lected seeds  and  are  staggering  the  seed- 
ing over  a three-month  period.  In  this  way, 
he  says,  they  will  be  able  to  see  how  the 
fungi  act  in  plants  at  different  stages  of 
development. 

Because  dandelions  are  perennial  plants, 
the  researchers  will  do  another  study  next 
spring.  “We  want  to  know  the  exact  age  of 


Corporate  Affairs  is  planning  a national 
children’s  sleepwear  information  campaign 
to  educate  the  public  about  fire  hazards, 
what  style  of  children’s  sleepwear  to  buy 
and  how  to  reduce  the  risk  of  bum  accidents. 

The  new  legislation  will  likely  bring 
higher  clothing  costs  as  fabric  manufac- 
turers adjust  to  producing  materials  that 
meet  the  new  regulations,  Wilcock  says.  A 
15-  to  20-per-cent  price  increase  is  pre- 
dicted for  the  short  term.  Prices  may  drop 
in  the  long  term  but  are  expected  to 
remain  higher  than  current  sleepwear 
prices. 

Wilcock  hopes  the  flammability  tester 
will  be  one  of  many  new  pieces  of  equip- 
ment for  a product  testing  and  develop- 
ment centre  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Studies.  O 


the  plants  we’re  inoculating,”  says  Burpee. 
“It  may  turn  out  that  the  inoculation  will 
have  be  done  only  every  second  or  third 
year."  The  research  looks  promising  in  the 
lab  trials,  he  says,  but  the  field  trials  will 
“make  or  break  it.” 

Burpee,  a turfgrass  researcher  for  14 
years,  says  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  in  the  last  five  years  in  the 
development  of  biological  pesticides  and 
herbicides.  A naturally  destructive  sub- 
stance like  fungus  has  an  environmental 
advantage,  because  it  is  biological,  not 
chemical,  he  says.  That  means  the  toxic 
effects  on  animals  or  humans  will  be 
minimal. "The  fungus  already  exists  in 
nature  and  we  have  not  changed  it  in  any 
way.” 

The  researchers  have  yet  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  fungus  on  other  broadleaf 
plants.  Grass  is  not  susceptible,  but  other 
plants  may  be.  “We’re  working  on  a 
method  to  keep  the  fungus  from  sporulating 
so  it  won’t  move  to  other  plants,”  he  says. 

Considerable  government  and  private 
interest  has  been  shown  in  Burpee’s  re- 
search, with  funding  commitments  coming 
from  ^Ae  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  i ood,  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  Philom- 
bios,  a Saskatoon-based  biotechnological 
firm.  O 
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Natural  fungus  may  hold  secret 
to  safe  dandelion  killer 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  July  9 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 

Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SATURDAY,  July  11 
Cycling  Club  - Stratford  Weekend  (sub- 
ject to  availability  of  leader). 

SUNDAY,  July  12 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  choice,  10  a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  Alumni  Lounge;  Great 
Commission  International,  1 1 a.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  (PS)  105. 

Open  House  - Elora  Research  Station, 
general  public,  1 to  4 p.m. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Wonderful  Weeds,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  13 

Open  House  - Elora  Research  Station, 

Briefly 

The  School  of  Engineering  and  the  Centre 
for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  are  spon- 
soring a workshop  on  “Research  Direc- 
tions in  Soil  Erosion  and  Fluvial  Sedimen- 
tation.” It  will  be  held  on  campus  Aug.  20 
and  21.  Contact  Prof.  Trevor  Dickinson, 
Ext.  2435,  for  further  information. 

The  Inner  Life  of  Horses,  a showing  by 
artist  Maggie  Munn,  is  at  the  Faculty  Club 
until  Aug.  1. 

“Ecological  Landscapes  Revisited”  is  a 
seminar  being  held  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre  July  1 3 at  3 p.m.  Sponsored  by  The 
Arboretum  and  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  the  seminar  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Allan  Ruff,  director  of 
landscape  management,  town  and  coun- 
try planning,  school  of  landscape,  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester.  Ruff  will  be  visiting 
Guelph  for  2 1/2  days;  arrangements  to 
meet  with  him  can  be  made  through  John 
Ambrose,  Ext.  3093. 

Summer  walking  tours  of  the  campus 
leave  the  information  desk  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  at  1:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  until  Aug.  1 4.  During  the  one-hour 
tour,  a student  guide  provides  commen- 
tary on  the  history  of  the  campus  and  gives 
an  insider’s  look  at  campus  life  today. 
These  daily  tours  are  designed  for  visitors 
passing  through  Guelph  and  those  who 
prefer  last-minute  plans.  Advance  notice 
is  not  required  unless  more  than  1 0 people 
are  involved.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Leslea  Dalrymple,  Public  Relations 
and  Information,  Ext.  3358. 


agricultural  visitors,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Seminar  - “Ecological  Landscapes  Revis- 
ited,” Allan  Ruff,  2:45  p.m.,  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5 p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  level  5. 

TUESDAY,  July  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  noon, 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  15 
Computing  Seminar  - “Lotus  Manuscript” 
(scientific  word  processing),  noon,  ICS 
212. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  Chapel, 
UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Cleavage  of 
Cell  Surface  Antigens  by  a Pasteurella 
Haemolytica  Proteinase,”  Khalid  Abdul- 
lah, 12:10  p.m.,  Chemistry-Microbiology 
370. 


Surplus  Sales  has  the  following  items 
available  for  departmental  purchase: 
SD#437  — Quinton  electric  speed- 
adjustable  treadmill  for  small  animals, 
$1,000,  and  oscilloscrope,  $200. 
SD#108  — Beckman  DU2  two-piece 
spectrophotometer,  $1,000;  Varian  aero- 
graph digital  integrator,  model  477,  $500; 
Varian  aerograph  strip  chart,  $500;  stero- 
toxic  equipment  with  accessories,  $ 1 ,500; 
pipetting  machine,  $1,000;  microscope 
slide  cabinet,  $300;  two  brood  units  with 
four  decks,  12  compartments,  $300. 
SD#129  — Beckman  oxygen  analy- 
ser, model  755,  $1,000.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  viewing,  call  Surplus  Sales  at 
Ext.  8139. 

The  Developing  Countries  Farm  Radio 
Network  (DCFRN),  a program  that  has 
been  on  campus  since  1980,  now  has  a 
place  to  call  its  own.  DCFRN  had  been 
sharing  space  with  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  in  Fielding  House,  but 
now  it  occupies  a portable  building  behind 
the  centre.  To  mark  the  move,  DCFRN 
held  dedication  ceremonies  of  various 
nations.  The  network  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes agricultural  and  health  informa- 
tion tapes  and  transcripts  aimed  at  small- 
scale  farm  families  in  more  than  100 
countries. 


Cycling  Club  - Everton,  30  miles,  novice 
ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Crayfish,”  7 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at  5 
p.m.) 

Concert  - University  of  Guelph  Summer 
Chorale,  8 p.m.,  Harcourt  Memorial  Uni- 
ted Church,  $4  general,  $3  students  and 
seniors. 

THURSDAY,  July  16 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 

Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

FRIDAY,  July  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8 a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  July  19 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  clinic,  9:45 
a.m.;  Rockwood  Lake  swim  ride  (bring 
bathing  suits),  50  miles,  novice  ride,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  Alumni  Lounge;  Great 
Commission  International,  1 1 a.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  (PS)  105. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Interesting  Insects,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5 p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  July  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  noon, 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  22 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  Chapel, 
UC  Level  5. 

Computing  Seminar  - “IBM  PS/2”  (new 
IBM  models),  noon,  ICS  212. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Membrane  As- 
sociation of  Proline  Dehydrogenase  from 
Escherichia  Coli  K-12,”  David  Mitchell, 
12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  (PS)  222. 
Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake,  25  miles, 
novice  ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Tune  into  Nature,”  7 p.m., 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if 
raining  at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  July  23 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 

Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 
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City  pledges  $1  million  to  Athletics  Centre 


a tennis  bubble  and  a mini-field  house 
that  includes  a fitness  centre  and  indoor 
running  track. 

City  and  campus  have  always  enjoyed 
an  exchange  of  resources,  says  Counsell, 
and  many  organizations  rely  on  the  availa- 
bility of  campus  concert  halls,  meeting 
rooms,  athletic  facilities,  catering  services 
and  short-term  housing  for  conventions 
and  conferences.  “I’m  a great  fan  of  The 
Arboretum  and  I feel  that  the  University’s 
well-groomed  campus  makes  an  impres- 
sive entry  point  for  travellers  from  major 
metropolitan  areas  in  Ontario  and  the 
United  States.” 

The  University  also  provides  continuing 
education  programs  for  city  residents  and 
traditionally  opens  its  doors  for  cultural, 
artistic,  academic  and  athletic  activities. 

City  council  is  aware  of  these  contribu- 
tions, says  Counsell.  “What  is  good  for  the 
University  is  certainly  good  for  the  City  of 
Guelph,  and  we  are  happy  to  play  a part  in 
assisting  with  its  fund  raising.” 

Although  the  city’s  pledge  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  Athletics  Centre,  the 
mayor  sees  it  as  direct  support  for  all 
University  programs.  The  University  of 
Guelph  is  known  throughout  the  world, 
with  growing  expertise  in  the  Third  World, 
he  says.  “However  you  contribute  to  the 
campus,  you  benefit  the  total  University 
and  its  outreach.” 

In  each  of  the  next  four  years,  the 
presiding  city  council  will  be  asked  to 
reaffirm  the  pledge. 

The  University  appreciates  this  support 
from  the  city,  says  President  Burt 
Matthews,  and  it  sets  an  example  for  other 
supporters  of  The  Campaign.  The  athletics 
expansion  is  sorely  needed,  he  says,  and  it 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  future 
generations.  O 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

Guelph  city  council  has  pledged  $1 
million  in  five  annual  instalments  of 
$200,000  to  help  fund  the  University’s 
$7. 25-million  redevelopment  of  the  Ath- 
letics Centre.  The  first  instalment  will  be 
paid  this  month  “on  behalf  of  the  city’s 
82,000  citizens,”  says  Mayor  John  Coun- 
sell. 

The  contribution  is  really  a $1 -million 
investment  that  will  be  returned  to  the  city 
many  times  over,  he  says.  Financial  spin- 
offs from  the  University’s  $ 173-million 
budget  include  the  attraction  of  associated 
industries,  increased  tourism  and  direct 
spending  on  goods  and  services.  It  is  the 
city’s  largest  employer  with  more  than 
800  faculty  and  4,000  staff,  most  of  whom 
live  in  Guelph. 


The  University’s  students  also  make 
Guelph  their  temporary  home,  attracting 
additional  visitors  and  stimulating  housing, 
shopping  and  the  hospitality  industries. 
The  University’s  economic  impact  on  the 
city  is  estimated  at  $150  million  a year. 

Many  Guelph  residents  will  benefit  di- 
rectly from  the  new  athletic  facilities, 
especially  in  the  use  of  ice  surfaces.  For 
several  years,  the  University’s  intercol- 
legiate hockey  team  has  rented  practice 
and  game  time  in  downtown  Guelph.  The 
new  facility  will  bring  the  team  home  to 
an  Olympic-sized  ice  rink  with  seating  for 
2,500.  A second  rink  will  allow  for  a 
better  intramural  program  and  recreational 
skating. 

The  redevelopment  will  also  add  10  to 
12  squash  courts,  a 25-metre,  eight-lane 
swimming  pool,  renovated  locker  rooms, 


Mayor  John  Counsell,  left,  gets  a site  tour  at  the  Athletics  Centre,  accompanied  by  President 
Burt  Matthews.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic-  Services 


Tuition  relief  for  some  international  graduate  students 


Fifty-three  top  academic,  full-time  in- 
ternational graduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  will  receive  fee  dif- 
ferential scholarships  beginning  this  Sep- 
tember under  the  $5 -million  international 
student  initiative  program  announced  in 
the  provincial  government’s  throne  speech. 

The  program,  designed  to  attract  1,000 
bright  international  students  to  do  their 
graduate  studies  in  Ontario,  reduces  their 
fees  to  the  level  paid  by  Canadian  citizens 
and  permanent  residents.  Currently,  full- 
time international  students  at  U of  G pay 
an  extra  fee  of  about  $2,100  per  semester 
for  a particular  graduate  program.  This 
will  be  waived  for  up  to  three  semesters  at 
a time. 

The  $5  million  from  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment will  be  renewed  in  subsequent  years, 
says  Greg  Sorbara,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Under  the  program,  funds 
will  be  distributed  proportionately  across 
the  Ontario  university  system  on  the  basis 
of  full-time  graduate  enrolment  at  each 
institution. 

U of  G,  which  has  5.3  per  cent  of  all 
graduate  students  in  Ontario,  is  to  receive 
53  scholarships  — $5,000  per  student  — 
says  Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod. 

The  recipients  will  be  selected  on  aca- 
demic merit  from  nominations  by  depart- 
ment chairs  and  school  directors  to  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  for  considera- 
tion by  the  awards  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  August.  In-course 
international  students  should  inform  their 
chair  or  director  now  if  they  want  to  be 
considered,  says  Ormrod. 

The  dean  welcomes  the  provincial 
government’s  initiative  as  an  important 
development,  but  notes  that  differential 
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fees  for  many  graduate  and  undergraduate 
international  students  still  remain.  Al- 
though the  new  program  will  provide 
financial  support  to  some  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s 176  full-time  international  graduate 
students,  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go,  he 
says. 

“We  have  some  40  graduate  depart- 
ments, schools  and  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams, and  can  offer  only  53  fee  waiver 
scholarships  — that’s  only  one  or  two  per 
academic  unit.”  (The  University  also 
provides  support  for  22  to  24  international 
graduate  students  at  any  given  time  under 
an  established  visa  student  scholarship 
program.) 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  at  the 
master’s  and  doctoral  levels.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  awards  will  go  to  continuing 
students  and  about  one-third  to  new  stu- 
dents. “It  is  important  to  give  sponsorship 
to  our  best  students  already  here,  but  is 
also  important  to  help  those  students  who 
would  not  be  able  to  come  otherwise,” 


says  Ormrod. 

Students’  performances  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  BGS  awards  committee  before 
differential  fees  are  waived  in  subsequent 
semesters,  he  says. 

The  dean  hopes  the  program  is  a fore- 
runner of  fee  waivers  for  undergraduate 
non-Canadian  students.  O 


Comments  sought 
by  Aug.  31 

The  Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning (CUP)  invites  comments  from 
the  University  community  on  the 
strategic  plan.  The  report  was  pub- 
lished in  At  Guelph  June  25. 

Comments  should  be  sent  in  writ- 
ing by  Aug.  3 1 to  CUP,  care  of  the 
University  Secretariat,  Level  4,  Uni- 
versity Centre.  O 


Good  food  — and  lots  of  it  — and  clowns  and  balloons  marked  the  University  ’s' 13  th  annual 
community  barbecue  and  dance  July  9.  Organizers  say  800  chicken  portions,  800 
hamburgers,  2,000  beverages  and  80  watermelon  were  consumed  at  the  event,  which 
attracted  2,000  students,  faculty  and  staff  and  and  their  families. 

Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


MA  in  industrial  psychology 
offered  for  first  time  this  fall 


Graduate  training  in  industrial/organiza- 
tional psychology  (I/O)  is  thriving  in  the 
United  States,  but  it’s  relatively  rare  in 
Canada.  This  fall,  Guelph  will  become 
only  the  third  Canadian  university  to  offer 
a master’s  degree  in  the  subject. 

The  new  master’s  program,  which  re- 
ceived Senate  approval  April  2 1 , will  offer 
courses  in  September,  says  Prof.  Michael 
Matthews,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology.  Enrolment  numbers  are  as 
yet  uncertain,  “but  eventually  we  hope  to 
have  a steady  enrolment  of  about  12 
students  in  the  program,”  he  says. 

Last  year  the  department  recruited  Prof. 
Steven  Cronshaw  as  a faculty  specialist  in 
the  area;  he  will  administer  and  teach  the 
new  program  along  with  Matthews  and 
three  other  faculty  in  the  department  — 
Brian  Earn,  Richard  Lonetto  and  John 
Hundleby. 

Industrial/organizational  psychology  is 
a branch  of  psychology  that  deals  with 
work  behavior  in  organizations.  I/O  psycho- 
logists develop  personnel  programs,  recruit, 
select,  train  and  motivate  employees.  They 
also  conduct  scientific  research  into  work 
behavior. 

“It  is  a misconception  that  I/O  psycho- 
logy is  involved  in  counselling,”  says 
Cronshaw.  “Industrial  organizational 
psychologists  work  with  groups,  not  one- 


Prof.  Arthur  Hilliker,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  received  the  Genetics  Society 
of  Canada  Young  Scientist  Award  at  the 
society’s  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Saskatoon.  Hilliker’s  award  lecture  was 
entitled  “Aspects  of  Chromosome  Struc- 
ture and  Gene  Organization  in  Drosophila'' 

Cathie  Lowry,  a M.Agr.  student  in  agri- 
cultural economics  and  business,  is  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Farm  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers  Award  of  $ 1 ,000.  To  be 
eligible,  a student  must  be  conducting  or 
planning  to  conduct  research  in  farm 
management  or  appraisal.  Selection  is 
based  on  academic  standing  and  the  quality 
of  research.  O 

Obituaries  — 

Ken  Williams 

Prof.  Ken  Williams,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, died  July  16  at  the  age  of  59. 
Hejoined  the  University  in  1965.  Williams 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Irehe,  and  four 
children. 


on-one.  Our  work  is  largely  done  with 
groups  of  employees  rather  than 
individuals,  and  our  expertise  is  quite 
distinct  from  clinical  and  counselling 
psychology.” 

In  Canada,  a PhD  is  required  for  regis- 
tration as  an  I/O  psychologist,  but  grad- 
uates with  MA  degrees  have  many 
employment  options  in  areas  such  as 
personnel  testing  and  training,  ergonomics, 
organization  development  and  survey 
research.  The  master’s  degree  will  also 
prepare  students  for  a PhD  stream  in  I/O. 

Cronshaw  says  there  is  a growing 
demand  for  organizational  psychologists 
who  are  trained  in  business  and  psychology. 
He  says  government,  major  utilities,  indus- 
tries, banks,  the  military  and  consulting 
firms  will  make  use  of  I/O  specialists  as 
they  attempt  to  deal  with  human  rights 
issues  in  employment. 

The  department  is  also  developing  a 
collaborative  I/O  doctoral  program  with 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  Matthews 
hopes  official  approval  for  the  joint  PhD 
will  be  granted  in  time  to  begin  offering  it 
in  the  fall  of  1989.  He  says  interim 
arrangements  are  now  being  considered 
that  would  allow  Guelph  students  to  begin 
their  work  in  the  University  of  Waterloo’s 
PhD  program,  pending  approval  of  the 
joint  program.  O 


Prof.  Roy  Anderson,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  has  been  elected  “Corres- 
pondant  du  Museum”  by  the  30  professors 
heading  the  various  departments  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Paris. 


Prof.  Walter  Bilanski,  School  of 
Engineering,  was  awarded  the  Maple  Leaf 
Award  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  at  its  centennial  meeting 
in  Montreal  recently.  This  is  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  society.  Bilanski  is 
recognized  around  the  world  for  his  re- 
search in  physical  properties  of  biological 
materials. 


Robert  Overholt 

Robert  Overholt,  a porter  in  the 
MacKinnon  building,  died  July  10  at  the 
age  of  42.  Overholt  was  a porter  in 
Residences  and  the  Library  before  going 
to  the  MacKinnon  building  in  1981. 


AMF  campaign 
exceeds  target 

The  Alma  Mater  Fund  set  a new  record 
for  annual  giving  in  1986,  exceeding  the 
campaign  target  of  $700,000  by  6.5  per 
cent  for  a total  of  $749,013.  “That’s  a 
terrific  accomplishment  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  we’re  in  the  midst  of  a capital  cam- 
paign,” says  Gerry  Ludwig,  manager  of 
the  AMF,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  financial  goal  of  the  1987  AMF 
campaign  is  $775,000.  But  the  “real  goal,” 
says  Ludwig,  is  to  get  more  graduates 
involved  in  the  annual  giving  program. 
“We’ll  be  concentrating  hard  on  boosting 
alumni  participation  this  year.  It  won’t  be 
easy  during  a capital  campaign,  but  I think 
participation  can  and  will  be  much  higher.” 

Although  faculty  and  staff  are  not  being 
asked  to  support  the  AMF  during  The 
Campaign , it’s  important  that  alumni 
donors  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
annual  giving,  she  says.  “There  are  needs 
addressed  by  the  AMF  that  aren’t  addressed 
by  The  Campaign.  ” 

To  help  improve  alumni  participation, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  is  beefing 
up  its  class  agent  system,  increasing  from 
170  to  245  the  number  of  agents  who 
make  personal  appeals  to  fellow  classmates. 

The  operation  of  the  AMF  itself  is 
undergoing  a major  change  this  year,  says 
Ludwig.  In  the  past,  the  AMF  advisory 
council  has  always  selected  the  projects  to 
receive  AMF  funding  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  year.  If  the  campaign  re- 
ceived fewer  undesignated  donations  than 
anticipated,  some  of  the  projects  could  not 
be  supported  at  the  level  originally  planned. 
This  was  occurring  increasingly  in  recent 
years  as  more  and  more  donors  chose  to 
designate  their  support  to  specific  Univer- 
sity projects,  she  says. 

This  year,  projects  will  not  be  selected 
until  after  the  campaign  is  completed  and 
it  is  known  how  much  undesignated  fund- 
ing is  available. 

There  will  also  be  increased  emphasis 
on  trying  to  improve  the  dialogue  between 
the  AMF  advisory  council  and  the  Univer- 
sity administration,  she  says.  “This  will 
allow  alumni  to  better  understand  the 
needs  of  the  University  and  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  better  understand  the  in- 
terests of  alumni.  This  dialogue  will  im- 
prove the  whole  process  in  the  future.”  O 


Peter  Duda 

Prof.  Peter  Duda,  Psychology,  died  July 
15  at  the  age  of  49.  Hejoined  the  Univer- 
sity in  1967.  Duda  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Kathleen,  and  four  children.  O 
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EEC  study  could  lead  to  agrarian  reform:  Fuller 


by  Sandra  Couch 

Europe,  like  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
has  an  oversupply  of  agricultural  products, 
but  many  European  farmers  have  diversi- 
fied their  interests  — saving  their  farms 
and  retaining  economic  security. 

Prof.  Tony  Fuller,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Geography,  will  lead  a 
$5.4-million  five-year  investigation  into 
how  7,500  European  farm  families  have 
managed  to  survive  the  poor  fortunes  of 
the  industry  without  packing  up  and  selling 
their  farms. 

The  study,  commissioned  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commission  (EEC)  and 
managed  by  the  Arkelton  Trust,  a 
European-based  independent  educational 
foundation,  will  involve  25  study  areas  in 
12  countries.  Fuller  is  research  adviser  on 
the  project  and  is  the  only  non-European 
involved. 

“The  study  is  about  farming  changes  in 
Europe  in  relation  to  agricultural  structures 
policy  of  the  EEC,”  says  Fuller.  What 
European  farmers  have  done  to  survive 
the  farm  crisis  on  their  own  could  serve  as 
„ a model  to  other  countries  whose  farm 
industries  are  also  suffering,  he  says. 

“You  don’t  hear  about  farm  bankruptcies 
in  Europe  like  you  do  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,”  says  Fuller.  “That’s  because 
many  farmers  have  diversified.”  Some  87 
per  cent  of  all  European  farm  families  (a 
rate  far  higher  than  in  Canada)  earn  more 
income  off  the  farm  than  on. 

These  extra  earnings  do  not  come  about 
because  of  government  subsidies,  but  rather 
because  the  inhabitants  have  added  value 
to  their  commodities  or  to  their  land  in 
some  form.  Because  there  is  money  to  be 
made  in  the  processing  of  farm  products, 
the  farmers  themselves  are  taking  apples, 
for  example,  and  turning  them  into  cider 

Grad  programs 
get  top  marks 

Four  more  Guelph  graduate  programs 
have  achieved  “A”  classification  from  the 
Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies. 

The  Department  of  Geography’s  MA 
and  M.Sc.  programs  and  the  Department 
of  Crop  Science’s  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs 
were  classified  as  a result  of  the  OCGS 
seven-year  cycle  periodic  appraisal 
process. 

The  master’s  and  doctoral  programs  in 
Botany  and  Molecular  Biology  and  Gene- 
tics were  subjected  to  a special  review  to 
judge  how  well  the  two  departments  had 
developed  their  graduate  programs  since 
their  formation  out  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  and  Genetics  three  years  ago.  O 
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or  apple  butter,  then  selling  the  product  at 
a roadside  stand  or  in  town. 

Others  are  opening  their  farms  to  tourists, 
planting  woodlots  and  providing  services, 
or  they  have  only  one  member  of  the 
family  working  the  farm  while  the  others 
work  at  jobs  in  nearby  towns. 

Fuller  suggests  that  governments  might 
provide  farmers  with  funding  for  pro- 
cessing equipment  or  renovations  instead 
of  providing  them  with  incentives  to  pro- 
duce more  food  when  there  is  already  an 
agricultural  oversupply. 

“European  farmers  have  done  this  on 
their  own  initiative.  We  are  going  to 
examine  what  they  have  done,  and  how 
they  have  done  it,  and  arrive  at  a model 
that  can  be  used  elsewhere.”  The  problem 
in  North  America,  he  says,  is  that  govern- 
ment and  the  public  expect  farmers  to  be 
all  or  nothing.  “We  keep  insisting  that 
they  should  be  full-time  farmers,  or  some- 
thing else  altogether.” 

Excellence  fund 
supports  meat 
consumption  study 

A $40,000  award  from  the  University’s 
research  excellence  fund  will  launch  a 
four-year  study  to  determine  the  meat 
consumption  patterns  of  Canadians. 

Researchers  in  the  departments  of  Con- 
sumer Studies,  Family  Studies  and  Food 
Science  will  begin  work  this  fall  on  the 
study,  which  will  involve  surveys  of 
Canadians  over  all  four  seasons  in  five 
regions  — British  Columbia,  the  Prairies, 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes. 

Prof.  Trevor  Watts,  Consumer  Studies, 
says  the  research,  which  will  look  at 
Canadian  consumption  of  meat  and  close 
meat  products  such  as  fish,  poultry  and 
eggs,  is  an  extension  of  a study  done  about 
two  years  ago  that  examined  the  consump- 
tion of  fresh  and  processed  vegetables  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  researchers  will 
measure  the  attitudes  and  perceptions 
related  to  meat  consumption,  and  examine 
some  of  the  lifestyle  factors  involved. 

“There  are  a lot  of  myths  about  who 
eats  meat  and  who  doesn’t,”  says  Watts, 
“and  clearing  up  those  myths  is  part  of 
what  we’re  trying  to  do.” 

With  the  data,  the  researchers  expect  to 
construct  a model  that  can  be  used  to 
predict  Canadian  meat  consumption  pat- 
terns at  different  times  of  the  year.  This 
will  benefit  meat  producers,  retailers  and 
government  policy  makers,  providing  direc- 
tion for  product  development  needs  and 
marketing  strategies,  he  says. 

Although  Agriculture  Canada  is  also 
supporting  the  study,  it  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  University’s  backing 


The  policy-oriented  study  is  intended  to 
result  in  recommendations  on  how  Euro- 
pean governments  can  promote  a diversi- 
fication policy.  Farm  families  can  stay  on 
their  farms  and  support  themselves  without 
farming  full  time,  thus  avoiding  overuse  of 
the  land  and  an  oversupply  of  agricultural 
products,  says  Fuller.  Less  dependency  on 
farming  will  put  less  pressure  on  the  land 
in  the  form  of  chemicals  and  machinery. 
When  the  need  for  more  agricultural 
output  swings  around  the  other  way  again, 
the  land  and  the  farmers  will  still  be  there, 
and  the  ecological  savings  in  the  meantime 
will  have  been  considerable,  he  says. 

The  j2  countries  involved  in  the  study 
are  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  Norway  might  also  become 
part  of  the  study,  says  Fuller,  who  hopes  to 
bring  a model  back  to  North  America  for 
application.  O 


This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  articles  about 
research  on  campus  that  is  being  supported 
by  the  excellence  fund. 

from  the  excellence  funds,  says  Watts. 
The  University’s  support  is  also  encour- 
aging interest  in  the  project  from  various 
components  of  the  meat  industry,  he  says. 

Six  contribute  to 
international  book 

A casual  conversation  between  two 
colleagues  at  a conference  several  years 
ago  has  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  the 
work  of  22  contributors  representing 
Norway,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Department  of 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
and  Prof.  Charles  Thoen,  veterinary  micro- 
biology, Iowa  State  University,  first  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  publishing  a major 
work  in  their  field  of  interest  in  1979.  The 
idea  lay  dormant  until  the  two  researchers 
met  again  in  1984,  when  they  agreed  to  a 
co-editorship  and  began  the  task  of 
choosing  authors  respected  in  the  field. 

The  result  is  the  recently  published 
Pathogenesis  of  Bacterial  Infections  in 
Animals,  a 227-page,  illustrated  compil- 
ation of  the  most  up-to-date  information 
on  mechanisms  of  bacterial  disease  in 
animals,  published  by  Iowa  State  University 
Press. 

Of  the  22  authors,  six  are  Guelph 
faculty,  two  are  Guelph  graduate  students 
and  one  is  a researcher  with  Agriculture 
Canada.  O 


Research  report 

Researchers  study  disease  in  laboratory  animals 


by  Pamela  Healey 

Sick  laboratory  animals  can  distort  the 
results  of  research  and  may  even  force 
scientists  to  discard  data.  In  an  attempt  to 
help  overcome  this  problem,  Pathology 
professor  Dean  Percy  is  studying  two 
common  diseases  of  lab  animals  — SDA 
(Sialodacryoadenitis)  virus,  which  com- 
monly infects  rats,  and  pasteurellosis,  a 
major  problem  of  rabbits  in  research 
facilities  and  commercial  breeding 
operations. 

Percy  says  it’s  important  to  study  spon- 


taneous diseases  in  lab  animals  not  only  to 
lower  mortality  but  to  reduce  the  variables 
in  research.  In  some  cases,  he  says,  naturally 
occurring  diseases  can  be  useful  as  animal 
models  for  diseases  in  higher  mammals, 
including  food-producing  animals. 

Although  not  life-threatening,  SDA  is 
one  of  the  most  common  diseases  in 
research  facilities,  says  Percy.  Of  prime 
concern  to  researchers  are  the  SDA  lesions 
that  occur  in  the  salivary  and  lacrimal 
glands  and  the  lower  respiratory  tract. 

In  research  funded  by  the  Natural 


Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil, Percy  and  a former  D.V.Sc.  student, 
Zbig  Wojcinski,  found  lesions  in  the  lower 
respiratory  tract  caused  by  the  virus.  They 
speculate  that  lung  involvement  in  SDA 
infections  may  be  responsible  for  some 
unexpected  deaths  in  lab  rats  under  general 
anesthesia. 

In  a collaborative  study  with  Prof.  Tony 
Hayes,  Pathology,  Percy  found  that  there 
is  a marked  depletion  of  epidermal  growth 
factor  (EGF)  in  the  salivary  glands  of 
some  rats  affected  with  SDA.  EGF  is 
association  with  a variety  of  processes 
that  are  researched,  including  reproduction 
and  tumor  production. 

In  the  past,  it  was  difficult  to  grow  SDA 
virus  in  the  lab  because  the  virus  failed  to 
replicate  in  any  continuous  cell  line  tested. 
Percy  and  Prof.  Jan  Maclnnes,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  recently 
acquired  a cell  line  from  researchers  in 
Japan  that  will  support  virus  growth  and 
permit  the  production  of  relatively  large 
amounts  of  SDA  virus.  Percy  plans  to 
begin  vaccination  trials  using  inactivated 
virus  this  summer. 

With  funding  from  the  Canadian  Veter- 
inary Research  Trust  Fund,  Percy  is  also 
studying  pasteurellosis  in  rabbits,  a disease 
he  says  is  of  real  concern  to  both  commer- 
cial suppliers  and  researchers. 

When  rabbits  are  brought  from  a com- 
mercial breeder  to  a research  facility,  the 
stress  of  a changed  environment,  combined 
with  an  underlying  pasteurella  infection, 
can  result  in  complications  or  sudden 
death.  Pasteurellosis  is  also  of  economic 
significance  in  cattle  and  swine,  sometimes 
causing  the  development  of  acute  broncho- 
pneumonia, known  as  “shipping  fever,”  in 
cattle  that  have  been  transported. 

In  past  studies,  Percy  has  identified  the 
strains  of  pasteurellosis  in  Canadian 
rabbits.  He  is  now  interested  in  therapeu- 
tics, the  effective  treatment  of  the  disease 
in  rabbit-holding  facilities. 

Antiobiotics,  particularly  tetracycline, 
have  been  used  to  treat  pasteurellosis  in 
rabbits,  frequently  with  disappointing 
results.  In  collaboration  with  Biomedical 
Sciences  professor  William  Black,  Percy 
has  completed  a study  of  the  kinetics  of 
this  antibiotic  in  rabbits. 

They  found  that  concentrations  of  tetra- 
cycline in  drinking  water,  considerably 
higher  than  those  recommended  for  treat- 
ment, failed  to  produce  effective  thera- 
peutic blood  levels.  Black  and  Percy 
emphasize  the  need  for  adequate  testing 
before  recommending  antibiotic  treatment 
for  any  animal  species.  O 
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MacNeill  — one  of  the  best 


by  Sandra  Couch 

“It  was  like  a visit  from  Santa  Claus.” 
That’s  how  Prof.  Blair  MacNeill,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  describes  re- 
ceiving two  awards  on  the  same  day 
— a nice  surprise  after  being  with 
OAC  for  36  years. 

MacNeill,  recipient  of  a Distin- 
guished University  Professor  Award 
and  a Special  Professorial  Merit 
Award  from  the  University  of  Guelph 
Faculty  Association  (UGFA),  has  a 
style  more  student-oriented  than 
award-seeking,  say  his  colleagues, 
who  didn’t  want  to  see  another  year 
go  by  without  MacNeill  receiving  the 
recognition  they  feel  he  deserves. 
When  former  and  current  students, 
faculty  colleagues  and  agricultural 
professionals  were  asked  to  support 
MacNeill’s  nomination  for  the  awards, 
response  was  overwhelming,  says  Prof. 
Greg  Boland,  Environmental  Biology. 
Some  30  letters  were  sent  on  Mac- 
Neill’s  behalf  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

MacNeill  says  he  has  always  tried 
to  have  a good  mix  of  teaching  and 
research  in  his  career.  “I  have  been 
multidisciplinary  in  my  approach  to 
research,  and  that  . . . has  attracted 
quite  a few  graduate  students  here,” 
he  says. 

When  MacNeill  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1950,  his  assignment  was 
to  teach  undergraduate  plant  path- 
ology and  establish  a plant  pathology 
master’s  degree  program.  At  that 
time,  plant  pathology  had  no  graduate 
students;  now  there  is  an  ongoing 
enrolment  of  between  12  and  18  in 
the  graduate  program  he  began  in 
1951. 

Originally  a faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Botany,  MacNeill 
moved  into  Environmental  Biology 


Prof.  MacNeill  right,  accepts  awards 
from  Prof.  Thom  Herrmann,  chair, 
UGFA. 
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when  it  was  established  as  a separate 
department  in  OAC  in  1971. 

About  his  department,  MacNeill 
says  it’s  within  this  setting  that  he 
functions,  most  importantly,  as  a 
teacher.  “We’ve  tried  to  keep  away 
from  the  ‘research  institute’  approach 
to  teaching  — our  doors  are  always 
open.  If  students  look  upon  our  de- 
partment favorably,  it’s  because 
they’ve  always  been  welcome  over 
the  years.” 

The  UGFA  special  merit  award  is 
granted  to  a professor  whose  commit- 
ment to  and  involvement  in  curriculum 
development,  curriculum  review  and 
teaching  have  been  outstanding  over 
time.  The  distinguished  professor 
award  recognizes  a distinguished 
career. 

In  1984,  the  Canadian  Phytopath- 
ological  Society  named  MacNeill  a 
lifetime  fellow  in  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  plant  pathology.  He 
is  also  the  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Plant  Pathology.  O 


Research  report 

Sky  scanning  crop  yields 


by  Pamela  Healey 

Satellite  data  can  be  used  to  predict  poten- 
tial crop  yields  around  the  world,  giving 
government  agencies  like  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  a competitive  advantage  in 
the  world  market.  Remotely  sensed  infor- 
mation from  satellites  and  airplane 
scanners  will  have  many  important  agri- 
cultural applications  once  more  cost- 
effective  systems  of  collecting  and 
processing  the  data  are  developed. 

By  international  agreement,  Canada 
receives  data  on  a regular  basis  from 
foreign  satellites.  This  information  could 
be  used  to  give  this  country  a head  start  on 
assessing  the  world  food  market. 

Prof.  Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  researching  the  use  of  remotely 
sensed  data  for  crop  identification  and  soil 
surveys,  with  funding  from  Agriculture 
Canada  and  assistance  from  technicians 
Sheilah  Nolan  and  John  Fischer.  He  is 


Einstein  attracts 
teachers  to  workshop 

Twenty-four  high  school  physics  teachers 
from  across  Ontario  returned  to  university 
recently  to  bone  up  on  Einstein’s  theory  of 
relativity.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  the  Ontario  section  of 
the  American  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers,  the  workshop  was  a 2 1 /2-day 
refresher  course  on  the  topic,  which  will 
be  included  as  an  optional  unit  in  the  new 
physics  curriculum  at  the  senior  high 
school  level. 

Prof.  Ernie  McFarland,  who  used  an 
interactive  format  for  leading  the  work- 
shop — lectures,  discussions,  problem 
solving,  computer  exercises,  lab  demon- 
strations, films  and  videotapes  — says  the 
teachers  enjoyed  the  variety  of  learning 
opportunities  and  the  discussions  on  the 
difficult  points  of  Einstein’s  theory.  Enrol- 
ment was  restricted  to  allow  for  a lot  of 
interaction  among  the  participants,  he 
says. 

The  idea  for  refresher  workshops  was 
put  forward  a few  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
participants  — Paul  Forbes  of  Aurora 
High  School.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
evaluations  of  the  workshop  included  the 
comments:  “the  best  I have  ever  attended” 
and  “the  most  useful  PD  activity  I have 
done  in  nine  years  of  teaching.”  Partici- 
pants also  expressed  interest  in  future 
workshops  on  other  physics  topics. 

The  teachers  came  to  the  workshop 
from  as  far  away  as  Kenora  and  Thunder 
Bay.  O 
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studying  data  from  two  sources  — the 
Landsat  satellite’s  thematic  mapper  and 
the  airborne  Multispectral  Electro-Optical 
Imaging  Scanner  (MEIS-II)  developed  by 
the  Canada  Centre  for  Remote  Sensing. 

Remote  sensing  involves  the  use  of 
thermal  infrared  sensors  that  detect 
differences  in  the  heat  coming  from  the 
earth’s  surface.  Near- infrared  wavelengths 
correlate  with  chlorophyll  content  showing 
the  health  of  plants  and  their  potential 
yield.  When  attempting  crop  yield  pre- 
dictions early  in  the  growing  season, 
however,  canopy  cover  is  incomplete  and 
the  large  effect  of  soil  reflectance  on  the 
total  reflectance  must  be  considered.  Protz 
says  predictions  of  crop  yield  require  the 
differentiation  of  remotely  sensed  data 
from  crops  and  soil  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  season. 

The  professor’s  latest  project  involved 
an  assessment  of  the  MEIS-II  and  Landsat 
thematic  mapper  data  for  detailed  soil 
surveys.  Five  test  sites  in  southern  Ontario 
were  used  to  define  the  limits  of  this  data 
for  soil  mapping.  Protz  studied  the  use  of 
this  information  for  describing  the  extent 
of  degraded  soils.  Lack  of  organic  matter, 
which  can  be  seen  through  visible  wave- 
lengths, indicates  where  soil  erosion  is 
occurring.  He  proved  that  technologically, 
soil  surveys  can  be  done  from  the  air 
without  extensive  groundtruth  information. 

The  Landsat  satellite’s  thematic  mapper 
has  a pixel  (picture  element)  size  of  28 
metres  square  whereas  that  of  the  MEIS-II 


airborne  scanner  can  be  as  small  as  one- 
half  metre  square  and  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  elevation  at  which  the  aircraft 
is  flown.  Protz  developed  ways  of  relating 
the  satellite  and  airborne  scanner  data 
sources.  His  method  of  extrapolating 
information  from  the  small  to  the  large 
soil  area  permits  interpretation  of  vari- 
ability in  the  satellite  data,  which  is 
averaged  over  large  areas,  by  using  three- 
metre  pixels  of  MEIS-II  imagery. 

Protz  says  the  disadvantage  of  current 
satellite  remote  sensing  is  that  it  must  be 
done  in  clear  weather.  A microwave  or 
radar  satellite,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
Canada’s  proposed  RADARSAT  satellite, 
can  penetrate  clouds  and  receive  data 
regardless  of  weather  conditions.  Although 
useful  for  crop  information,  its  main  pur- 
pose would  be  mapping  of  ice  conditions 
in  northern  latitudes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industries. 

With  the  drop  in  oil  prices,  economic 
justification  for  a radar  satellite  has 
diminished.  Other  reasons  for  a delay 
include  improved  airborne  radar  sensors 
built  by  Canadian  industries,  the  federal 
deficit  and  the  current  temporary  world- 
wide food  surplus.  Protz  is  concerned  that 
plans  for  a radar  satellite,  which  he  sees  as 
important  for  Canada’s  economic  future, 
go  ahead. 

the  Guelph  researcher  says  there  are 
many  uses  for  remote  sensing  in  agriculture 
in  Canada.  In  the  future,  he  wants  to  look 
at  the  potential  of  new  airborne  scanners. 


Brian  Goodman,  assistant  deputy  minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  visited  campus  recently 
as  part  of  a cross-province  tour  aimed  at  gaining  a better  understanding  of  the  activities  and 
major  problems  of  Ontario  universities.  At  Guelph,  Goodman  met  with  a cross-section  of  the 
University’  community,  including  senior  administrators.  Above,  standing,  left  to  right,  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration;  FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham;  Prof.  Len  Conolly, 
acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts;  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan;  President  Burt  Matthews; 
Goodman;  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  Doug  Ormrod;  and  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen.  Seated, 
Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development;  CBS  Dean 
Bruce  Sells;  OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen,  CPS  Dean  Iain  Campbell ';  and  Prof.  Ernest 
Dairy mple- Alford,  acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Social  Science. 
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Research  report 

IDRC  funds  study  on  wind  erosion  in  Africa 


Prof.  Bill  Nickling,  Geography,  has  re- 
ceived a $295,000  contract  from  the 
International  Development  Research 
Centre  (IDRC)  to  study  the  effects  of  wind 
erosion  in  Mali,  Africa.  He  expects  to  start 
working  in  Mali  next  spring  with  Dr. 
Mamadou  Diallo  of  Ecole  Normale 
Superieur  in  Bamako,  Mali. 

Although  wind  erosion  is  not  generally 
as  widespread  or  severe  a problem  as 
water  erosion,  it  can  have  major  economic 
and  social  significance  in  dry  climates. 
The  Sahel  region  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Sahara  is  one  of  the  areas  most  severely 
affected  by  desertification,  says  Nickling. 
“There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  dust  storms  over 
the  last  1 0 years,  and  although  dust  storms 
can’t  be  stopped,  some  of  the  sources  and 
causes  of  them  can  be  identified.” 

The  purpose  of  his  study  is  to  investigate 
the  frequency,  magnitude  and  potential 
source  areas  of  the  harmattan  dust  in  the 
Sahel  region  of  Mali  and  come  up  with 


recommendations  on  when,  where  and 
how  to  stabilize  certain  areas  to  reduce 
wind  erosion  risk  and  damage. 

Nickling,  who  developed  and  built  the 
only  portable  field  wind  tunnel  in  Canada, 
will  be  designing  one  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  Mali  project.  By  controlling 
air  flow  characteristics,  the  wind  tunnel 
provides  a stable  environment  for  studying 
particle  flow  movement.  The  tunnel  has 
already  been  used  in  southern  Ontario  to 
look  at  the  effects  of  different  tillage  and 
cropping  techniques  on  wind  erosion  of 
agricultural  soils. 

Nickling  has  also  developed  a laser 
threshold  monitoring  system  that  counts 
the  velocity  and  number  of  grains  moving 
off  the  bed  at  the  moment  the  wind 
becomes  strong  enough  to  pick  them  up. 

Because  sources  of  dust  storms  are 
often  found  in  areas  where  people,  animal 
or  agricultural  factors  have  had  an  en- 
vironmental impact,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  done  to  decrease  wind  erosion,  at 


least  on  a localized  scale,  says  Nickling. 
It’s  a misconception  that  desert  dust  is 
generated  from  the  entire  land  surface, 
because  desert  landscapes  are  actually 
relatively  stable,  he  says.  Desert  surfaces 
have  stabilized  over  time  in  many  different 
ways,  including  the  crusting  caused  by  the 
precipitation  of  salts  and  continual  wetting 
and  drying  from  the  rain  and  sun. 

It’s  the  “people  factors”  that  hurt  the 
desert  surface,  says  Nickling.  People  break 
up  the  surface  crust  with  off-road  vehicles, 
cut  down  the  trees  for  cooking  fuel  and 
overgraze  the  land.  “You  have  all  these 
interrelated  factors  that  come  into  play, 
and  then  must  decide  which  is  causing 
most  of  the  problem.” 

Nickling  says  interest  in  the  emission, 
transport,  deposition  and  climatological 
influence  of  dust  has  emerged  in  the  past 
decade.  Concern  is  now  growing  over  the 
effects  of  dust  pollution  on  light  extinction, 
visibility,  air  quality,  climate  and  human 
health.  O 


Shortage  of  fish  meal  prompts  search  for  vegetarian  trout 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Ontario  fish  farming  is  expanding,  but  fish 
meal  — mostly  ground-up  herring,  which 
makes  up  60  per  cent  of  the  diet  of 
domestically  reared  fish  — is  shrinking. 
It’s  predicted  that  by  1990,  traditional 
sources  will  be  able  to  supply  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  needs  of  the  fish  meal  industry. 

That  could  be  devastating  to  Ontario 
aquaculturists,  whose  numbers  have  grown 
from  85  in  1980  to  175  today.  To  stave  off 
a protein  crisis,  Dr.  John  Hilton,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  is  embarking  on  a five-year 
mission  to  create  a “vegetarian  trout.” 

Hilton,  whose  fish  diet  formulas  are 
used  by  aquaculturists  across  the  country 
(including  B.C.’s  Sunshine  Coast,  the  hot- 
bed of  Canada’s  salmon  farming),  says  the 
fish  meal  component  is  the  most  expensive 
ingredient  in  the  diets  of  domestically 
reared  fish.  Fish  farmers  pay  about  $27.40 
retail  for  a 40-kilogram  (88-pound)  bag 
of  fish  meal,  compared  to  $22.50  for  com 
gluten,  $20  for  soyabean  meal  and  $ 1 8 for 
canola  meal. 

Besides  being  a pricey  ingredient,  herring 
is  becoming  increasingly  impractical. 
Because  it’s  an  ocean  fish,  it  requires 
lengthy  transportation  from  coastal  waters 
to  Ontario’s  fish  farms.  In  addition,  herring 
is  rapidly  declining  in  supply,  mainly 
because  of  overfishing. 

Hilton’s  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
create  a vegetable-based  protein  diet  suit- 
able for  rainbow  trout,  which  now  consti- 


tutes 95  per  cent  of  the  species  farmed  in 
Ontario.  Switching  one  kind  of  protein 
with  another  sounds  simple,  but  fish  meal 
contains  some  elements  for  which  substi- 
tutes are  hard  to  find.  One  is  eicosapen- 
taenoic  acid  (EPA),  a highly  unsaturated 
fatty  acid  that  makes  fish  desirable  in 
human  diets  for  its  positive  effect  in 
reducing  some  cardiovascular  diseases, 
and  is  likewise  an  essential  nutrient  for 
fish  growth. 

Backed  with  funding  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
private  industry,  Hilton  is  working  towards 
creating  a balance  of  nutrients  from 
Ontario-grown  soyabeans  and  corn  that 
will  be  suitable  for  trout.  With  additional 
funding,  he  may  try  the  same  approach  for 
other  species. 

“We  think  we’ll  still  have  to  add  some 
ingredients  like  poultry  byproduct  meal 
and  blood  meal  to  their  diets,”  he  says, 
“but  primarily  these  will  be  vegetarian 
fish.” 

The  University  has  offered  a marine 
biology  program  since  its  inception  in 
1964.  A fish  nutrition  laboratory  opened 
in  1971,  and  has  since  grown  to  include 
two  more  fish  labs  and  200  fish  tanks. 
Hilton  and  three  others  in  the  Department 
of  Nutritional  Sciences  work  full  time  on 
fish  nutrition. 

Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan  says 
Hilton’s  work  could  offer  Ontario  fish 
producers  an  increased  market  for  their 
harvests  and  help  stabilize  the  price  of  fish 


in  the  marketplace.  “Producing  fish  in 
Ontario  with  dietary  ingredients  that  are 
readily  available  and  grown  nearby  is 
beneficial  for  both  consumers  and  far- 
mers,” he  says.  O 


Briefly 

A Survey  of  Ontario  university  graduates 
shows  that  8 1 per  cent  of  1 985  graduates 
found  employment  or  were  seeking  work 
by  the  spring  of  1 986.  Of  this  group,  92.7 
per  cent  were  working  full  or  part  time 
and  7.3  per  cent  were  unemployed.  This 
compares  with  seven  per  cent  for  the  total 
labor  force  in  Ontario  and  10.6  for 
Ontarians  aged  20  to  24.  This  information 
is  contained  in  the  Employment  Survey  of 
1985  Graduates  of  Ontario  Universities: 
Summary  Report  released  by  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  overall 
average  salary  of  the  employed  graduates 
was  $22,938,  and  the  most  common 
occupational  category  was  that  of  com- 
puter programmer.  Slightly  more  women 
(54.9  per  cent)  than  men  graduated  in 
1985,  but  across  all  degree  levels  and 
fields  of  study,  male  graduates  earn  more 
on  average  than  do  the  female  graduates. 
Copies  of  this  report  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Ontario  Government  Bookstore, 
800  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1N8. 
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Speaking  out 


In  response  to  Prof.  Thom  Herrmann’s 
(chair  of  the  University  of  Guelph  Faculty 
Association)  open  letter  of  June  28  to 
faculty  and  to  the  strategic  planning  group’s 
request  for  feedback,  I offer  some  com- 
ments on  the  Strategic  Plan  draft: 

1 was  glad  to  see  that  the  proposed 
annual  strategic  plans,  like  this  draft, 
would  go  to  Senate  for  approval.  The  draft 
has  profound  academic  implications  for 
this  University,  and  the  Senate,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is  supposed  to  be  our  final  deliber- 
ating and  legislating  body  in  such  matters. 
I was  initially  surprised  and  a bit  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  an  ad  hoc  committee  was 
struck  by  the  president  to  draft  a plan.  I 
would  have  expected  that  Senate’s  Com- 
mittee on  University  Planning  (CUP)  or 
one  of  its  subcommittees  would  have 
undertaken  the  task. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  annual  planning  that 
seriously  affects  academic  matters,  I would 
recommend  that  it  routinely  proceed 
through  the  Senate.  This  broad-based  and 
partially  elected  group  is  probably  most 
representative  of  our  whole  University 
community,  and  would  probably  be  freer 
than  any  president  of  bias  in  the  selection 
of  committee  members  for  the  annual 
planning  group.  Generally  speaking,  I 
think  most  groups  can  see  more  aspects  of 
an  issue  than  most  individuals  separately. 
So  the  broader  the  base  of  the  entity  that 
selects  the  planning  committee,  the  better. 
If  the  election  of  the  planning  committee 
is  made  by  a Senate  committee  or  if  CUP 
performs  the  task,  I think  the  process 
outlined  in  the  draft  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable. 

The  substance  of  the  draft  raises  several 
problematic  issues.  I was  glad  to  see  that  it 
accepted  the  document  Toward  2000, 
which  is  a brilliant  statement  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s aims  and  objectives,  and  a state- 
ment that  mades  me  proud  to  be  part  of 
this  University.  It  is  a profoundly  moral 
document,  claiming  that  the  University’s 
central  aim  is  the  improvement  of  the 
human  condition  or  the  quality  of  life  of 
all  people.  Excellent  education  in  general 
and  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  particular  are 
posited  as  the  unique  means,  instrument  or 
vehicle  through  which  the  University  will 
accomplish  its  supreme  purpose.  When 
you  consider  that  there  are  and  have 
always  been  people  who  believe  that  the 
supreme  end  of  a university  is  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  the  improvement  of  minds  or  the 
securing  of  paid  employment  for  graduates, 
you  recognize  that  the  Senate  that  gave  us 
Toward  2000  was  after  much  bigger  fish. 

I think  the  draft  is  not  entirely  consistent 
with  Toward  2000.  It  is  fairly  elitest, 
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Strategic  plan  draft  not  consist  i 


contrary  to  Toward  2000.  The  former 
recommends  higher  admission  standards, 
and  the  attraction  and  selection  of  more 
able  students.  Of  course,  we  all  like  to 
have  bright  students,  and  the  brighter  the 
better.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the  University 
will  maximize  its  contribution  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  human  condition  by 
becoming  more  elitest.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  how  much  of  what  sort  of  ability  is 
required  to  get  enough  personal  and  social 
benefit  from  a university  education  to 
make  it  worth  the  overall  cost  to  a given 
student  or  to  society  as  a whole. 

For  more  than  10  years,  this  University 
has  been  a leader  in  surveying  its  graduates 
on  a variety  of  features  of  their  lives, 
trying  to  assess  what  has  worked  relatively 
well  or  poorly  for  them  in  diverse  areas  of 
their  lives.  This  sort  of  focus  on  the 
consequences  or  output  of  education  is  an 
excellent  way  to  address  the  question  of 
how  well  or  poorly  we  are  achieving  our 
fundamental  aims.  Focusing  on  the  input 
side  of  our  operation  and  recommending 
that  we  become  more  elitest  without  even 
addressing  the  question  of  the  relative 
impact  of  our  operation  on  the  quality  of 
people’s  lives  is  shortsighted.  At  a mini- 
mum, our  planning  ought  to  include  the 
careful  analysis  of  our  graduate  survey 
data  to  assess  our  output  over  time. 

The  draft  is  generally  input-oriented, 
which  makes  it  limited  and  even  misleading 
from  the  point  of  view  of  planning  for  the 
future.  For  example,  it  mentions  that  we 
commit  about  10  per  cent  more  full-time 
faculty  resources  per  equivalent  student 
than  the  average  of  most  other  Ontario 
universities,  and  the  discussion  in  the 
following  paragraphs  makes  it  clear  that 
this  is  considered  to  be  a defect.  But  such  a 
judgment  cannot  be  substantiated  on  the 
basis  of  input  considerations  alone.  One 
really  has  to  examine  inputs  in  relation  to 
outputs  before  one  can  justify  a claim  of 
deficiency  or  inefficiency. 

I certainly  endorse  efficiency  and  its 
measurement  through  cost/benefit  ratios, 
as  I gather  the  authors  of  the  draft  do.  But 
benefits  and  their  measurement  are  neg- 
lected in  the  draft.  Regarding  the  present 
example,  for  instance,  years  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  decided  to  try  to 
keep  its  introductory  classes  to  a maximum 
of  about  35  students.  Most  of  us  believed 
that  the  more  feedback  and  exchange 
between  teachers  and  students,  the  better, 
especially  for  beginners.  In  fact,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  this  is  true  for 
all  learning,  and  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
evidence  that  has  to  be  included  in  any 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  our  operation.  On 
this  score,  the  draft  is  seriously  misleading. 
It  simply  adopts  the  “more-scholar-per- 


dollar”  approach  of  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  cutting  costs,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  efficiency  in  meeting  our 
basic  aims. 

The  same  shortsighted  planning  is  behind 
the  draft’s  remarks  about  cutting  programs 
for  which  there  is  minimal  demand,  offering 
fewer  courses  and  offering  courses  in 
different  formats  (presumably  bigger 
classes).  Although  such  moves  will  increase 
student/teacher  ratios  and  “productivity” 
narrowly  construed,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  these  moves  will  improve  our 
system  of  education  or,  beyond  that,  the 
human  condition.  Such  moves  will  certainly 
decrease  the  richness  of  our  total  offerings 
of  programs  and  courses.  We  will  have 
less  variety  and  generally  a narrower 
focus,  and  probably  more  students  getting 
less  personal  attention  in  every  class. 

These  results  clearly  indicate  a deteriora- 
, tion  rather  than  an  improvement  in  the 
education  offered  here.  Of  course,  we  can 
make  such  moves;  they  will  improve  our 
economic  picture  and  the  University  will 
survive.  I think  it  is  misleading,  however, 
to  suggest  that  such  moves  will  make  this 
University  a better  institution  of  higher 
learning  or  that  the  moves  are  progressive. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Philosophy 
Department  has  had  three  full  professors 
retire  or  leave,  and  we  have  had  them 
replaced  with  one  assistant  professor.  In 
terms  of  efficiency  broadly  construed,  it  is 
possible  that  we  are  better  off  now  than  we 
were.  That  is,  because  efficiency  measures 
are  ratios  of  benefits  to  costs,  it  is  possible 
that  the  ratios  are  bigger  now  than  before. 

In  terms  of  effectiveness,  however,  we  are 
certainly  worse  off.  By  effectiveness,  I 
mean  what  most  analysts  mean  — the 
total  level  of  output.  Unless  one  makes  the 
unwarranted  assumption  that  an  average 
assistant  professor  can  contribute  as  much 
to  our  operation  as  three  full  professors,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  program  has 
been  seriously  weakened  by  these  ex- 
changes. We  just  have  less  to  offer  now 
than  we  did  some  years  ago. 

Because  total  output  (effectiveness)  is 
at  least  as  important  as  ratios  of  output  to 
input  (efficiency),  some  analysts  prefer  to 
talk  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  opera- 
tions for  given  levels  of  benefit  or  output. 

This  way  of  talking  has  the  advantage  of 
forcing  one  to  focus  on  and  to  try  to  get 
good  output  measures  before  one  initiates 
cost  reductions.  It  also  raises  questions 
regarding  appropriate,  desired  and  satis- 
factory output  levels. 

As  the  University  community  is  probably 
better  informed  about  its  output  than 
anyone  else,  we  have  a unique  obligation 
to  inform  everyone  else.  There  is  no  one 
else  to  perform  this  task.  It  is  therefore 
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with  aims  document: 

vitally  important  for  us  to  pay  special 
attention  to  our  effectiveness,  measured 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  as  well  as 
possible.  For  that  reason,  I would  recom- 
mend that  consideration  be  given  to  some 
cost-effectiveness  analyses  being  used  with 
cost/benefit  analysis. 

It  is  unclear  to  me  why  the  draft  says 
that  increasing  the  ratio  of  graduate  to 
undergraduate  students  represents  an  improve- 
ment in  the  University.  Again,  it  might 
improve  our  financial  picture,  but  that  is 
not  the  fundamental  aim  of  a university.  I 
have  no  preference  for  any  particular  mix 
of  graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  I 
can’t  think  of  any  good  reason  to  suppose 
one  mix  would  contribute  much  more  or 
less  to  our  basic  aims.  I would  like.to  hear 
some  good  reasons  for  the  draft’s  recom- 
mendation to  increase  graduate  enrolment 
40  per  cent  over  five  years. 

Of  all  the  things  we  might  do  to  improve 
the  undergraduate  experience,  attracting 
better  entering  students  (as  the  draft  claims) 
seems  to  be  the  least  useful  thing  to  do 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  basic  aims  of 
the  University.  It’s  like  saying  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  to  improve  Canada  is  to  attract 
better  immigrants. 

The  first  thing  to  do  to  improve  the 
undergraduate  experience  is  to  try  to 
follow  the  general  approach  of  Toward 
2000  — decide  what  our  product  should 
be,  measure  our  approach  to  it  and  try  to 
make  changes  that  will  bring  our  achieve- 
ments up  to  our  goals  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  The  first  two  of  the  draft’s  criteria 
for  success  regarding  undergraduate  pro- 
grams are  input  measures  that  cannot 
plausibly  be  used  as  measures  of  success 
unless  one  completely  neglects  the  fact 
that  the  University  is  supposed  to  produce 
some  important  outputs. 

Insofar  as  one  is  interested  in  attracting 
better  students  and  faculty,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  consider  drawing  more  attention  to  the 
aims  of  Toward  2000  and  to  the  design  of 
strategies  consistent  with  those  aims. 
People  will  respond  favorably  to  an  in- 
spiring moral  vision.  What’s  more,  moral 
visions  are  public  goods  that  tend  to  feed 
on  themselves.  Unlike  private  goods,  using 
them  does  not  imply  using  them  up.  The 
more  they  are  appealed  to,  the  stronger 
and  more  influential  they  become.  The 
fact  that  we  invest  10  per  cent  more  in 
teaching  may  mean  that  we  do  a better  job 
at  teaching,  and  that  is  something  to  try  to 
document  and  to  advertise.  Presumably  it 
is  also  something  that  would  attract  good 
people  interested  in  belonging  to  a good 
university  community. 

The  draft  never  uses  the  word  “privati- 
zation,” but  it  is  clearly  in  favor  of  that.  It 
endorses  contracting  out  services  wherever 


Michalos 


possible,  presumably  to  shrink  our  fixed 
costs.  What  can  be  contracted  out  today 
can  be  phased  out  tomorrow.  That  can  cut 
costs,  of  course,  and  it  does  give  some 
people  more  flexibility  in  managing  our 
budget.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
a move  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
education  here,  the  quality  of  our  graduates 
or  the  quality  of  their  lives  after  graduation. 
Some  services  would  probably  get  better 
and  others  would  probably  get  worse.  The 
main  point  I want  to  make  on  this  score  is 
that  one  should  not  adopt  this  strategy  as  if 
it  were  necessarily  wise  or  as  if  it  would 
necessarily  contribute  positively  to  our 
basic  aims.  After  all,  universities  are 
publicly  funded  in  Canada  because  many 
people  believe  everyone  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  university,  and  if  we 
relied  on  the  private  sector  to  create  an 
appropriate  university  system,  we  would 
never  have  such  a system.  This  fundamental 
fact  of  life  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
one  considers  passing  off  this  or  that 
aspect  of  our  operation  to  private  enterprise. 

This  brings  me  to  another  shortsighted 
feature  of  the  draft  — its  views  on  research 
funding.  Relatively  few  people  in  the 
colleges  of  Arts  and  Social  Science  could 
have  produced  the  paragraphs  on  research 
funding.  Arts  and  social  science  research 
have  relatively  few  opportunities  to  make 


industrial  connections.  More  importantly, 
again  nothing  is  said  in  this  section  about 
the  output  side  of  research.  Of  course,  it  is 
nice  to  have  more  money  for  research,  but 
a strategic  plan  for  University  research 
must  include  some  means  of  assessing 
output.  Without  that,  few  people  will  be 
impressed  by  pleas  for  more  funds. 

What  is  our  output  in  terms  of  research 
papers,  patents,  citations  by  other  scholars 
and  so  on,  relative  to  our  input  levels?  Is 
there  a strong  connection  between  good 
teaching,  research  and  funding  in  those 
disciplines  where  funding  is  important?  Is 
the  federal  government’s  pitch  about 
matching  funds  more  than  political  oratory? 

My  examination  of  what  was  proposed 
some  time  ago  suggested  that  there  was 
little  in  the  proposal  to  attract  any  new 
research  and  development  money.  I would 
like  to  know  how  the  proposal  has  turned 
out  and  for  what  kinds  of  research  in  what 
disciplines.  I suspect  that  this  kind  of 
privatization  was  originally  largely  predi- 
cated on  ideology  and  cost-cutting  con- 
siderations by  various  government  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  if  we  adopt  it  we  will 
be  adopting  a strategy  of  development 
that  is  basically  opposed  to  public  higher 
education  for  all  citizens. 

Again,  I would  remind  you  that  educa- 
tion is  a public  good  and  that  we  have 
Continued  on  page  10. 
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CUP  did  not  pass  judgment 
on  School  of  Engineering:  Kay 


Several  School  of  Engineering  faculty 
have  criticized  comments  in  the  report  of 
the  task  force  on  agriculture  that  relate  to 
their  school  (see  At  Guelph , July  9).  The 
sentence  that  appears  to  have  been  of 
greatest  concern  is  in  a paragraph  dealing 
with  undergraduate  programs  in  the  school. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

“These  programs  have  had  a reduced 
student  intake  in  the  past  several  years,  and 
although  the  calibre  of  students  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  B.Sc.  program,  it  is  not 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  much  larger  en- 
gineering programs  at  other  universities.  ” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (CUP)  received  the  task  force 
report  and  interpreted  this  sentence  to 
mean  simply  that  the  grades  of  students 
admitted  to  the  B.Sc.(Eng.)  program  were 
equivalent  to  those  students  admitted  to 
the  B.Sc  program  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  but  were  not  equivalent,  on 
average,  to  those  at  other  universities.  In 


an  attempt  to  clarify  discussion  on  the 
report,  we  suggest  that  this  be  the  only 
interpretation  placed  on  this  sentence. 
CUP  did  not  discuss  or  pass  judgment  on 
the  quality  or  competence  of  students  in 
the  program,  the  quality  of  engineering 
education  offered  by  the  school  or  the 
quality  of  graduates  from  the  program. 

A task  force  has  been  created  by  CUP 
to  recommend  how  the  school  can  best 
contribute  to  the  aims  of  the  University 
and  what  resources  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide this  contribution.The  task  force  will 
report  by  Dec.  1,  and  is  expected  to 
provide  an  objective  assessment  of  a range 
of  challenges  and  exciting  opportunities 
related  to  engineering  that  face  the  Univer- 
sity at  this  time. 

Prof.  Bev  Kay, 
Chair  of  CUP. 
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Computer  relieves  headache  for  counsellor 


by  Barbara  Chance 

A computer  is  taking  the  “headache”  out 
of  being  an  academic  counsellor  for  Prof. 
Hamish  Rattray,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry. 

Part  of  a counsellor’s  job  involves  com- 
paring a student’s  records  with  lists  of 
program  requirements,  checking  to  see 
whether  a student  has  reached  the  limit  for 
1 00-level  courses,  has  taken  the  necessary 
300-  and  400-level  courses,  is  enrolled  in 
the  right  courses  to  fulfil  a degree  and  has 
the  required  number  of  passing  marks. 
After  hours  of  comparing  lists,  says  Rattray, 
“I  would  go  home  with  a sore  head  just 
from  trying  to  count  things  up.” 

Enter  Ian  Renaud,  an  electronics  tech- 
nician in  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
who  designed  a software  program  for 
Rattray  that  allows  him  “to  sit  back  and 
let  the  system  do  the  counting  instead  of 
me.”  At  the  push  of  a button,  “I  can  do  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  what  the  student  has 
done  and  is  proposing  to  do,  and  I can  do  it 
efficiently,  with  a considerable  savings  of 
time.  It  allows  me  to  do  my  job  much 
better.  And  it  allows  the  student  to  see 
clearly  where  he  or  she  is  going.” 

Rattray  dismisses  any  suggestion  that 
the  computerized  program  cuts  down  on 

Personals 

For  Sale:  1984  Saab  900  Turbo,  836- 
2868.  Eskimo  sculptures,  oriental  rugs, 
African  masks,  oils  and  water  colors,  82 1 - 
0939.  Chinese  ginseng,  Wong,  Ext.  8528. 
One-and-a-half-inch  blue-green  flagstone, 
suitable  for  300  square  feet  of  patio,  Ron, 
Ext.  4522  or  822-2469.  Aquaslide  swim- 
ming pool  slide,  7 1/2  feet;  Olympia 
electric  typewriter,  Ext.  4037  or  843- 
5122,  evenings.  Tandy  200  portable  com- 
puter, portable  disk  drive,  acoustic  cups, 
modem  cable,  P.O.  Box  UC  3211  or  4 1 6- 
493-6168.  Building  lot,  1 .3  acres,  dry  land 
in  Eramosa  Township,  Ext.  3035  or  837- 
3742,  after  5:30  p.m.  1,000  Mark  Reichs- 
banknote,  1922,  658-9938,  after  6 p.m. 
Cockatiels,  P.O.  Box  65-7023.  Gemini 
10X  computer  printer,  Ext.  3539.  Canon 
T ypestar  7 personal  electronic  typewriter, 
Ext.  6340.  Kimberly  electric  guitar;  80- 
watt  Tray  nor  amplifier;  RCA  stereo;  Casio 
sampler;  nine-piece  Stewart/Pearl  mix 
drum  kit,  837-3824.  1982  Datsun  200 
SX,  five-speed,  824-1258.  Couch  and 
matching  loveseat,  Carol,  Ext.  2877. 
Schmind  Ezse  10-speed  racing  bicycle, 
still  in  box;  Broil  King  gas  grill,  still  in  box, 
Ext.  6333.  Child  bike  carrier;  new  stainless 
steel  sink;  Toyota  car  mats;  hedge  trimmers; 
garden  hose;  medicine  chest;  oval  mirror, 
822-3129.  Adjacent  premium  seats  to 
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personal  interaction.  “What  it  does  cut 
down  on  is  the  drudgery  of  the  process  of 
counselling,  and  that  allows  me  to  do 
more  effective  personal  counselling.” 

The  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  has  been  using  a 
similar  computerized  program  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  gives  it  equally  rave 
reviews.  Designed  by  CIS  academic  coun- 
sellor A1  Dyer,  the  program  “has  turned 
out  to  be  a very  useful  tool,  a real  help  to 
us,”  says  department  chair  Kats  Okashimo. 
“And  feedback  from  students  indicates 
that  they’re  pleased  with  it  as  well.” 

The  possibility  of  instituting  a com- 
puterized counselling  program  campus- 
wide has  been  discussed  by  the  University’s 
Committee  to  Review  Counselling  and 
Advising  Systems  and  the  Task  Force  to 
Review  Systems  Relation  to  Student  Inform- 
ation. Although  such  a system  is  not 
planned  for  the  near  future,  “it’s  something 
we’d  like  to  work  towards,”  says  Doug 
Weaver,  associate  registrar,  Records.  “It’s 
very  valuable  for  students  and  it  would 
allow  counsellors  to  spend  more  time  on 
counselling  than  on  clerical  functions.” 
Any  departments  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  systems  in  use  in  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  and  CIS  are  encouraged 
to  call  Rattray  at  Ext.  3 809  or  Dyer  at  Ext. 
2711.  O 


two  Stratford  productions  Aug.  2 1 , “T roilus 
and  Cressida”  and  “Nora,”  Steve,  Ext. 
8510  or  763-0888. 

Wanted:  Ride  from  Rockwood  to  campus 
and  back  weekdays,  will  pay  for  gas, 
Jamie  Dawkins,  Ext.  3101  or  856-9864. 
Side  rails  from  older-style  metal  bed  frame 
with  rivet  and  V-notch  connections,  Ext. 
2125  or  821-4984.  Professional  non- 
smoking woman  requires  main-floor  apart- 
ment with  private  entrance  in  older  home, 
preferably  old  University  or  downtown 
area,  824-7405,  anytime.  Place  to  store 
soft-top  camper  starting  Aug.  1,  Jutta, 
82 1 -0683,  after  5 p.m.  Driving  companion 
going  to  Winnipeg  in  mid-August,  Alex, 
822-4310  or  823-8716.  Professor  and 
wife  looking  for  furnished  accommodation 
for  fall  semester,  1-885-121  1,  Ext.  2115, 
or  1-884-7560. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  brick  cottage 
on  Fountain  Street,  for  rent  or  sale,  822- 
6373.  Three-bedroom  stone  house  on  18 
acres,  large  bank  barn,  15  miles  from 
University,  available  Oct.  1,  Ext.  2253  or 
822-2836,  after  6 p.m. 

“ Personals  " is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
G uelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph  one 
week  before  publication. 


Faculty  reps 
named  to  BofG 

When  the  Board  of  Governors  convenes  in 
September,  it  will  welcome  two  new  faculty 
representatives.  Prof.  John  J.  Simpson, 
Physics,  and  Prof.  Fred  Vaughan,  Political 
Studies,  were  appointed  at  the  last  BofG 
meeting  June  25  to  replace  retiring  mem- 
bers Prof.  Jean  Sabry,  Family  Studies,  and 
Prof.  Bruce  Stone,  OAC  dean’s  office. 

In  other  business,  BofG  approved  a 
three-per-cent  increase  in  student  tuition 
fees  for  the  fall  and  winter  1988  semesters. 
It  also  reviewed  an  update  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s long-range  development  plan  and 
its  current  capital  projects. 

A1  Brown,  director  of  Physical  Resources, 
said  architects  have  been  selected  for 
three  additional  projects  — the  environ- 
mental biology/horticulture  building 
(Robbie,  Young  and  Wright),  the  campus 
day-care  facility  (Snider,  Reichard  and 
March)  and  the  Athletics  Centre  (Trevor 
Garwood-Jones).  O 


CUP  did  not  Continued  from  page  9. 

publicly  funded  education  because  it  is 
necessary  in  such  a form  and  on  such  a 
scale  that  the  private  sector  would  not 
produce  it.  To  simply  adopt  a strategy  of 
privatization  without  considering  its  con- 
sequences regarding  the  fundamental  aims 
of  the  University  is  shortsighted.  I know 
that  this  University  has  studied  the  issues 
of  industry/university  relations  carefully, 
and  am  generally  in  favor  of  good  relations 
among  our  diverse  research  communities. 
It  was  simply  disturbing  to  see  our  planners 
neglecting  output  indicators  and  empha- 
sizing an  approach  that  is  not  realistic  for 
many  of  our  faculty. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  raise  an  objective 
to  the  reactive  tone  of  the  draft.  Several 
times  in  the  draft,  it  is  asserted  in  one  way 
■ or  another  that  we  and  our  students  must 
be  prepared  to  adapt  our  behavior  to  a 
changing  environment,  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances in  general.  I think  there  has 
been  too  much  emphasis  on  this  sort  of 
reactive  approach  to  development  in 
Canada  and  not  enough  on  a proactive 
approach.  Of  course  people  have  to  be 
able  to  react  appropriately  to  changing 
circumstances,  but  our  belief  systems,  our 
total  body  of  accepted  knowledge  and 
what  we  call  the  real  world  are  socially 
constructed.  It  is  finally  up  to  us  to  decide 
what  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in  and 
leave  for  those  who  come  after  us.  I would 
urge  our  planners  to  keep  the  fundamental 
aims  of  the  University  always  in  mind,  and 
adopt  policies  today  that  are  carefully 
considered  to  be  consistent  with  the  vision 
we  have  for  life  tomorrow. 

Prof.  Alex  Michalos, 
Philosophy. 


Briefly 

A Paris  Semester,  similar  to  the  London 
Semester,  now  just  an  idea  in  the  heads  of 
a few  people,  could  become  a reality  if 
there  is  enough  interest  on  the  part  of 
faculty  and  students  and  if  financial  support 
is  found.  Students  or  faculty  members 
interested  in  discussing  the  idea  are  invited 
to  call  Prof.  Ian  Lubek,  Psychology,  Ext. 
3980. 

The  Cambridge  Research  Station  is  hold- 
ing a horticultural  science  field  day  Aug. 
19  from  1 to  4 p.m.  There  will  be  wagon 
tours  of  the  field  research  programs,  and 
researchers  will  be  on  hand  to  explain 
their  work  and  answer  questions.  There 
will  also  be  displays  and  poster  presenta- 
tions. The  Cambridge  Research  Station  is 
located  on  Mohawk  Road,  off  Beaverdale 
Road.  Go  north  on  Highway  24  from 
Highway  401  to  Beaverdale  Road. 

The  HAFA  Restaurant  will  begin  operating 
again  Sept.  30.  Both  buffet  and  dining 
room  service  will  be  available  Wednesday 
through  Friday  from  1 1:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
For  dining  room  reservations,  call  Ext. 
8116. 

Bulk  Food  order  forms  are  due  at  Drew 
Hall  July  24.  Orders  can  be  picked  up  July 
30  and  3 1 at  Maritime  Cafeteria  from  3 to 
6 p.m.  The  next  sale  will  be  Sept.  3 and  4. 

The  Guelph-Wellington  Counselling  Ser- 
vice seeks  volunteers  interested  in  helping 
single  parents  and  people  who  have 
recently  divorced  or  separated  readjust  to 
their  new  way  of  life.  Training  is  provided; 
no  experience  is  necessary.  For  more 
information,  call  volunteer  co-ordinator 
Chris  Vrooman  at  824-2431  between  9 
a.m.  and  5 p.m. 

Ontario  Forage  Council  is  the  proposed 
name  of  a new  organization  being  formed. 
All  Ontario  groups  with  an  interest  in 
forages  are  invited  to  attend  a meeting 
July  30  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room  441,  Uni- 
versity Centre.  The  new  organization  would 
operate  as  an  umbrella  group,  uniting 
forage  interests  within  existing  organiza- 
tions and  agribusinesses.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Prof.  Ann  Clark,  Crop  Science, 
Ext.  2508. 

The  Northern  Bursary  Program  is  a 

special  series  of  Ontario  government 
awards  offering  various  levels  of  financial 
assistance  to  post-secondary  students.  It  is 
designed  to  help  individuals  in  psychology, 
social  work  and  speech  pathology  and 
students  of  native  ancestry  who  are  in- 
terested in  working  in  Northern  Ontario 
after  graduation.  Application  deadline  is 
mid-September.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  Northern  Regional  Office, 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, Suite  202,  473  Queen  St.  W.,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  P6A  1Z5. 


The  International  Federation  for  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures  is  holding  its 
17th  international  congress  on  campus 
Aug.  19  to  25.  The  theme  is  “Historical 
and  Cultural  Contexts  of  Linguistic  and 
Literary  Phenomena.”  Organizers  expect 
almost  200  participants  from  around  the 
world  for  the  conference,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  University,  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council,  the 
Modem  Humanities  Research  Association, 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  the  International  Council  for 
Philosophy  and  Humanistic  Studies  and 
UNESCO.  Profs.  Doug  Killam  and  Eugene 
Benson,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
and  Ramon  Hathorn,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  are  the  officers  of  the  or- 
ganizing committee. 

Summer  Walking  Tours  of  the  campus, 
led  by  student  tour  guides,  leave  the 
University  Centre  information  desk  at 
1 :30  p.m.  weekdays  until  Aug.  1 4.  Advance 
reservations  are  not  necessary  unless  more 
than  10  people  are  involved.  For  more 
information,  call  Leslea  Dalrymple,  Public 
Relations  and  Information,  Ext.  3358. 

A Study  of  Post-Secondary  Services  in  the 
Brantford  area  has  been  announced  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, which  is  providing  up  to  $ 1 50,000 
to  support  the  study.  The  study  group  will 
be  chaired  by  Bob  Kennedy,  vice-chair  of 
Mohawk  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology,  and  will  include  six  com- 
munity representatives.  Its  report  to  the 
minister  is  expected  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Industry,  University  and  Government 

leaders  will  meet  at  the  University  Oct.  29 
as  the  Guelph- Waterloo  Biotech  consor- 
tium presents  a forum  on  “Promises  and 
Realities  in  Biotechnology.”  The  day-long 
event  will  be  held  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  For  more  information,  call  Marj 
Brooks,  Ext.  8773. 

Hillside  Festival,  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
has  moved  to  the  island  at  Guelph  Lake 
and  has  expanded  from  one  day  to  three.  It 
begins  July  24  at  6 p.m.  and  continues 
until  4 p.m.  July  26.  Guests  include  the 
Bird  Sisters,  Brent  Titcombe,  Nancy  White 
and  David  Essig.  Cost  for  the  weekend  is 
$20  advance,  $24  at  the  gate.  For  Friday 
only,  tickets  are  $8,  for  Saturday  night, 
$ 1 2,  and  for  Sunday,  $6. 

The  Cycling  Club’s  tour  schedule  up  to 
Aug.  19  is  listed  in  this  issue’s  “Coming 
Events.”  Rides  will  continue  throughout 
the  month  of  August  into  September  on 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays.  A specified 
leader  may  not  be  present,  and  the  club 
would  like  more  experienced  riders  to 
assume  that  role. 


Work  study  plan 
provides  student  jobs 

The  University  is  again  participating  in 
the  Ontario  Work  Study  Plan  (OWSP),  a 
program  aimed  at  helping  students  in 
financial  need  by  providing  them  with 
part-time  jobs  on  campus  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  This  year’s  budget  for  the 
program  is  $120,000,  which  is  shared 
equally  by  the  provincial  government  and 
individual  hiring  departments  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Last  year,  the  program  put  more  than 
50  students  to  work  in  many  different 
departments  on  campus.  In  addition  to 
offering  students  a chance  to  improve 
their  financial  situation,  the  program  also 
provides  a valuable  work  experience.  Some 
students  are  able  to  obtain  jobs  related  to 
their  career  plans,  says  OWSP  co-ordina- 
tor  Pat  Strongman,  and  some  jobs  have 
even  led  to  full-time  summer  positions. 

All  employing  units  on  campus  are 
being  asked  to  advise  the  awards  office  of 
any  work  that  may  qualify  under  OWSP. 
Approved  positions  must  be  newly  created 
for  this  program,  must  be  on  campus  and 
flexible  in  hours.  Positions  usually  range 
from  50  hours  to  150  hours  per  semester. 
These  jobs  must  not  displace  a regular 
employee. 

As  in  the  past,  some  positions  with  non- 
profit agencies  off  campus  are  being  sought 
as  well. 

To  receive  an  application  kit,  interested 
employers  should  call  Strongman  at  Ext. 
6032.  A job  inventory  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  September,  but  applications 
will  continue  to  be  accepted  after  that 
date.  O 

Visiting  Professor — 

Dr.  Elmar  Bamberg,  professor  of  biochem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, Vienna,  and  director  of  the  Ludwig 
Boltzmann  Institute  of  Veterinary  Endo- 
crinology, is  a visiting  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
until  September. 

Bamberg’s  major  interest  is  steroid  en- 
docrinology in  domesticated  animals.  His 
research  program  includes  original  investi- 
gations into  the  basic  endocrinology  of 
late  gestation  and  during  the  induction  of 
parturition  in  cattle.  He  has  studied  excre- 
tion of  sex  steroid  metabolites  in  feces  and 
developed  pregnancy  tests  for  mares,  sows 
and  cows  based  on  fecal  estrogens. 

While  here,  Bamberg  will  set  up  an 
estrogen  EIA  assay  and  screen  fecal 
samples  from  several  types  of  wild  animals 
to  determine  whether  fecal  analysis  can  be 
used  for  endocrine  studies  of  endangered 
species. 

Anyone  wishing  to  meet  Bamberg  can 
contact  him  at  Ext.  8355  or  through  Prof. 
Gordon  King,  Ext.  3658.  O 
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Living  with  the  secret  of  sexual  abuse 


by  Barbara  Chance 

Thousands  of  children  across  Canada  are 
living  with  a secret.  Some  will  tell  the 
secret.  Some  will  keep  it  to  themselves. 
Either  way,  it  will  be  with  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

According  to  a national  survey  contained 
within  the  1 984  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Sexual  Offences  Against  Children  and 
Youths , nine  per  cent  of  boys  and  22  per 
cent  of  girls  under  age  1 7 are  subjected  to 
sexual  assault  that  violates  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada.  More  than  95  per  cent  of 
sexual  abuse  incidents  involve  a male 
adult,  and  74  per  cent  of  those  are  within  a 
caretaking  relationship  with  the  child. 

Of  course,  sexual  abuse  is  not  a new 
phenomenon.  “It’s  been  with  us  for  cen- 
turies,” says  Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Department 
of  Family  Studies.  “But  we’re  finally  aware 
of  the  dimensions,  and  as  a society  we  are 
finally  saying  that  adults  don’t  have  the 
right  to  do  this.” 

Sexual  abuse  of  children  became  a 
major  issue  in  the  early  1980s,  says  Lero. 
Increased  public  awareness,  professional 
education  and  changes  to  provincial  legis- 
lation have  all  contributed  to  a dramatic 
growth  in  the  number  of  sexual  abuse 
cases  being  reported,  she  says.  The  number 
of  verified  cases  of  sexual  abuse  recorded 
by  the  Ontario  Child  Abuse  Register  rose 
from  330  in  1982  to  1,547  in  1985  — an 
increase  of  almost  500  per  cent. 

‘Knows  no  bounds’ 

Because  of  the  increase  in  reporting, 
“we  now  know  that  intrafamilial  sexual 
abuse  is  much  greater  than  we  ever  thought 
before,”  says  Prof.  Judy  Myers  Avis,  a 
family  therapist  in  Family  Studies.  “It 
affects  a very  large  number  of  people  in 
this  country.  It’s  so  common  that  it  cuts 
across  all  socioeconomic  levels,  affects 
every  race  and  religion.  Sexual  abuse 
knows  no  bounds  in  terms  of  who  is 
involved.” 

In  a 1984  survey  of  more  than  600 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers  in 
Ontario,  Lero  found  that  48  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  had  at  some  point  suspected  that 
a student  in  their  classroom  was  being 
abused.  Although  suspicions  of  physical 
abuse  were  three  times  as  likely  as  sexual 
abuse,  she  says,  “that  still  represents  a 
large  number  of  children  being  sexually 
abused  in  any  given  year.” 

The  peak  incidence  of  first  sexual  abuse 
occurs  prior  to  age  13.  Although  some 
children  manage  to  emerge  psychologically 
unscathed  from  the  experience,  many  suffer 
trauma  and  severe  long-term  effects. 

In  the  short  term,  the  effects  of  sexual 
abuse  can  range  from  insomnia  and  inatten- 
tiveness to  self-destructiveness  and  with- 
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drawal  from  peers. 

In  the  long  term,  the  effects  of  sexual 
abuse  are  insidious,  says  Myers  Avis. 
“Many  people  who  have  been  sexually 
abused  as  children  have  difficulty  estab- 
lishing intimate  sexual  relationships  in 
adult  life.  They  may  have  damaged  self- 
esteem, lingering  self-doubts  and  feelings 
of  inadequacy  and  guilt;  they  may  believe 
they  are  to  blame  for  what  has  happened 
or  that  they  are  not  worthwhile.  There  can 
be  very  deep  anger  that  may  be  directed 
inwards  in  self-destructive  ways.  There 
can  also  be  depression,  nightmares,  sadness 
and  a wide  range  of  difficulties  in  adult 
roles.” 

“It’s  tragic  for  people  to  carry  that  on 
their  shoulders  throughout  their  lives  and 
to  have  it  affect  their  relationships  with 
other  people,”  says  Lero.  “It’s  vital  that 
the  victim  receive  attention  to  short-circuit 
these  problems  in  life.” 

Often,  however,  the  victim  does  not 
receive  attention.  And,  in  many  cases, 
neither  does  the  offender.  He  is  removed 
from  the  home  or  put  in  jail,  but  doesn’t 
receive  help  for  his  problem.  “The  lack  of 
treatment  in  general  is  critical,”  says  Lero, 
“and  the  lack  of  treatment  for  children  is 
deplorable.  Long-term  treatment  is  what’s 
needed,  but  it’s  expensive  and  time- 
consuming,  and  no  one  has  the  money  to 
do  it.  Social  service  agencies  are  under- 
funded — all  they  can  do  is  work  crisis  to 
crisis.” 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  treatment 
resources,  she  says,  there  is  also  limited 
knowledge  about  treatment  methodologies. 
“We  haven’t  been  providing  comprehen- 
sive treatment  services  long  enough  to 
know  what  is  the  right  kind  of  treatment 
for  whom.  There’s  a real  need  for  research 
on  treatment  and  prevention  so  we  can 
learn  what  works  and  what  doesn’t.  We’re 
picking  up  bits  and  pieces,  but  it’s  not 
being  done  in  a comprehensive  way.” 

In  the  meantime,  she  says,  the  best,  most 
effective  form  of  treatment  appears  to  be 
one  that  represents  a combination  of  theore- 
tical approaches,  is  multifaceted  and  long 
term,  and  involves  a co-operative,  co- 
ordinated effort  within  the  community. 

The  most  successful  treatment  program 
to  date  is  one  that  was  first  used  in 
California  in  1 97 1 . Operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  judicial  system,  the 
program  treats  the  entire  family  and 
intervenes  at  all  levels  — social,  family, 
peer  and  individual.  After  10  years  in 
operation,  the  California  program  had 
treated  more  than  1 ,000  families,  and  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  offenders  had 
tried  to  repeat  the  abuse. 

Although  intensive,  long-term  family 
therapy  has  proved  successful,  most 
communities  don’t  have  the  trained  per- 
sonnel or  the  resources  to  put  into  this  kind 
of  treatment.  The  “woeful  lack”  of  program 


funding  is  frustrating  for  social  agencies 
working  with  families  in  which  abuse  has 
occurred,  says  Alex  Macrae,  executive 
director  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in 
Guelph  and  a sessional  lecturer  in  Family 
Studies. 

“CAS  staff  are  obliged  by  law  to  inves- 
tigate, to  blow  the  secret,  and  then  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  limited 
treatment  resources.  We  go  in  and  blow 
the  family  apart,  but  we  don’t  have  the 
resources  to  put  them  back  together  again.” 

Community  consciousness 

What  is  needed,  says  Myers  Avis,  is  a 
community  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
treatment  and  prevention  programs  and 
support  for  such  programs  at  the  political 
level.  “We  must  make  people  aware  of 
how  widespread  this  problem  is  and  that 
the  problem  won’t  go  away  by  itself  — we 
must  intervene.  And  if  we  don’t  intervene, 
the  next  generation  will  pay  a price.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  let  people  know 
that  the  situation  is  not  hopeless,  that  the 
problem  can  be  dealt  with.” 

One  of  the  keys  to  dealing  with  the 
problem,  says  Lero,  is  prevention  through 
education.  But  prevention  is  not  a simple 
issue.  “Short-term  prevention  efforts  have 
been  oriented  towards  streetproofing  and 
safety  issues,”  she  says,  “but  in  the  long 
term,  prevention  must  be  oriented  towards 
developing  healthy,  happy  individuals  with 
skills  in  solving  conflicts  and  a strong 
sense  of  respect  for  themselves  and  others.” 

Prevention  is  expensive,  says  Lero,  “but 
it’s  the  most  cost-effective  thing  you  can 
do.”  It  cannot,  however,  be  done  overnight. 
“It’s  a long-term  haul  that  citizens  and 
government  will  have  to  commit  them- 
selves to.” 

Getting  that  kind  of  commitment  won’t 
be  easy,  says  Macrae.  Even  though  sexual 
abuse  is  an  emotional  “motherhood  issue” 
with  a high  profile,  “it’s  still  an  issue  that 
people  wish  would  go  away.  People  want 
to  condemn  it  but  they  would  prefer  that  it 
just  go  away. 

“If  we  had  diptheria  or  typhoid  in  the 
same  incidence,  we’d  find  a cure.  But 
there’s  not  the  same  concern  with  sexual 
abuse.  I guess  that  says  an  awful  lot  about 
the  attitudes  towards  women,  children, 
sex,  political  courage  and  political  respon- 
sibility in  our  society.”  O 


Positions  elsewhere 

Monash  University  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
is  seeking  nominations  and  applications 
for  the  position  of  university  librarian,  to 
commence  duties  June  1,  1988.  Applica- 
tions should  be  submitted  by  Sept.  1 8 to 
the  Registrar,  Monash  University,  Clayton, 
Victoria,  3 1 68,  Australia.  O 


MNR  grants  awarded  to  12  researchers 


Twelve  University  of  Guelph  researchers 
have  won  grants  in  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources’  Ontario  renewable  resources 
research  grants  program.  Rick  Ferraro, 
MPP  for  Wellington  South,  presented  a 
cheque  for  the  research  projects  to  the 
University  on  behalf  of  Natural  Resources 
Minister  Vincent  Kerrio  June  26. 

Prof.  Ian  McMillan,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  received  $18,000  for  an  ongoing 
project  to  determine  the  potential  of  the 
tiger  trout  hybrid  (a  cross  of  brown  trout 
and  brook  trout)  as  a species  for  aqua- 
culture. The  tiger  trout  will  be  studied  in  a 
fish  hatchery  for  early  survival  and  growth 
and  the  effect  of  environmental  influences 
on  the  species 

Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology,  was 
awarded  $13,485  for  his  ongoing  project 
to  determine  a method  of  estimating  the 
physical  condition  of  deer  herds  by  exa- 
mining blood  characteristics  and  physical 
features  of  selected  animals. 

A $14,500  grant  went  to  Prof.  Moira 
Ferguson,  Zoology,  for  a new  study  of  the 
genetic  variations  of  Great  Lakes  rainbow 
trout  and  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
genes  in  the  fish  on  the  growth  and 
development  rates  of  the  species. 

Prof.  John  Roff,  Zoology,  received 
$23,5 14  for  an  ongoing  project  to  develop 
a guideline  for  the  management  and  rehabi- 
litation of  streams  that  provide  habitat  for 
the  salmonid  family.  The  project  will 


assess  the  contribution  of  food  sources 
from  the  growth  of  algae  and  organic 
substances  from  leaves. 

Prof.  Hugh  MacCrimmon,  Zoology, 
was  granted  $12,000  for  his  ongoing 
study  of  habitat  requirements  for  brook 
trout  and  brown  trout  in  the  critical  five- 
month  period  of  development  from  eggs 
to  full  fingerlings.  The  field  and  laboratory 
studies  will  provide  guidelines  for  assess- 
ment and  enhancement  of  nursery  sites  in 
southern  Ontario  streams. 

Prof.  Kiyoko  Miyanishi,  Geography, 
received  $10,000  for  a new  project  to 
develop  a computer  model  to  simulate 
prescribed  burnings  of  oak  savanna  forest 
and  the  expected  changes  in  open  vegeta- 
tion. Prescribed  burnings  are  proposed  by 
park  managers  to  enhance  open  vegetation 
for  wildlife  habitat. 

A grant  of  $ 1 2,270  went  to  Prof.  Richard 
Reader,  Botany,  for  an  ongoing  project  to 
study  the  effects  of  clearing  predetermined 
areas  within  deciduous  forests.  The 
clearings  are  designed  to  increase  the 
growth  rates  of  rare,  threatened  and 
endangered  plant  species  in  southern 
Ontario  hardwood  forest  regions. 

Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology,  was 
awarded  $22,950  for  his  ongoing  study  of 
the  mating  behavior  of  spawning  pink 
salmon  and  to  determine  how  the  genetic 
history  of  different  types  of  males  affects 
the  reproductive  capabilities  of  the  species. 


Prof.  David  Brooks,  Zoology,  received 
$15,000  for  an  ongoing  project  to  deter- 
mine populations  of  snapping  turtles  in 
various  parts  of  the  province,  and  to 
provide  recommendations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  species. 

A $ 1 0,000  grant  went  to  Prof.  Narinder 
Kaushik,  Environmental  Biology,  for  a 
new  study  on  the  effects  of  planting 
poplar  trees  along  stream  banks  for  wood 
production  and  stream  rehabilitation.  The 
project  will  monitor  the  growth  rates  of 
the  trees  and  the  biological  effects  on  the 
stream  bed  community. 

Prof.  Robin  Davidson-Arnott,  Geo- 
graphy, received  $ 1 3,397  for  a new  project 
to  study  the  effects  of  changing  water 
levels  on  beach  and  dune  development  at 
Long  Point  Provincial  Park  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  data  will  be  used  to  develop  long- 
term strategy  to  preserve  the  park’s  natural 
environment. 

Prof.  Bill  Beamish,  Zoology,  was  granted 
$13,397  for  his  ongoing  study  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  lake  trout  in 
several  Ontario  lakes,  and  how  the  avail- 
ablity  of  cisco  (a  small  forage  fish)  in  the 
trout’s  summer  diet  affects  its  growth  rate. 


Senate  approves  awards 

Two  new  awards  recently  received  Senate 
approval.  They  are: 

The  Joan  Doherty’  Memorial  Graduate  Scho- 
larship: — an  annual  graduate  award  of 
$2,000,  tenable  with  other  Senate  awards, 
open  to  members  of  the  graduating  class 
in  the  Department  of  Consumer  Studies 
who  will  be  continuing  education  at  the 
master’s  or  doctoral  level  at  a Canadian 
university.  The  winner  will  be  selected  on 
undergraduate  academic  achievement  and 
a written  statement  outlining  reasons  for 
graduate  study.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  previous  winners  of  the  Joan  Doherty 
Memorial  Undergraduate  Scholarship.  A 
written  letter  of  application  must"  be  sub- 
mitted by  April  1 to  the  chair  of  the  B.  A.Sc. 
awards  subcommittee.  The  donor  is  Tom 
Doherty; 

Ron  Wolfe  Memorial  Award:  — an  annual 
undergraduate  award  of  $750,  tenable 
with  other  Senate  awards  except  the 
William  Park  Carr  Scholarship,  open  to 
students  graduating  from  the  Diploma  in 
Agriculture  Program  with  a minimum 
“B”  standing  in  Semesters  3 and  4 and 
who,  upon  graduation,  own,  manage  or 
operate  a beef  cattle  production  business. 
Extracurricular  activities  and  participation 
in  community  affairs  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. Application  must  be  made  by 
letter  to  the  Dean  of  OAC  by  April  1 . The 
OAC  awards  committee  will  make  the 
selection.  The  donors  are  the  friends  and 
associates  of  Ron  Wolfe.  O • 
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“We  milk  our  research  for  all  it’s  worth,  ’’says  an  article  in  the  March  issue  o/Ontario  Milk 
Producer  that  includes  a picture  of  Prof.  Ted  Burnside,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science.  The 
space,  donated  by  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  ( OMMB),  is  in  support  of  The 
Campaign.  Above,  Burnside  receives  a photograph  of  the  article  from  Marjorie  Millar, 
director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development.  The  OMMB  supports  U of  G dairy  research  with 
an  annual  grant-in-aid  of  $50,000  and  a $12,000  doctoral  research  scholarship. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services. 


Employment  skills  important  to  students:  CEASE  study 


by  Betty  Bean-Kennedy 

Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  Sociology  & Anthro- 
pology, has  completed  Phase  II  of  a 
CEASE  (Career  and  Education  Achieve- 
ment in  the  Student  Environment)  study 
on  why  students  leave  university  before 
they  complete  their  program.  The  study 
has  been  funded  by  a Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  grant  of 
$27,686  over  two  years. 

Phase  I,  in  which  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  all  University  of  Guelph  students 
enrolled  in  Semester  1 in  September  1 986, 
measured  initial  goals  and  expectations  of 
students  entering  university.  About  70  per 
cent  of  the  2,800  students  who  received 
the  questionnaire  responded. 

The  Phase  II  questionnaire  was  distrib- 
uted at  the  end  of  winter  semester  to  the 
approximately  2,500  students  in  the  orig- 
inal group  who  registered  for  Semester  2. 
Seventy  per  cent  responded.  The  second 
questionnaire  included  questions  about 
the  role  of  finances  in  student  progress/ 
attrition  — of  specific  interest  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  Canada,  which  provided 
$17,000  for  the  study. 

Telephone  calls  will  be  made  over  the 
summer  to  those  students  who  were  no 
longer  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
semester.  Of  these  296  “leavers,”  145 
withdrew  during  Semester  1,  108  did  not 
register  for  the  winter  semester  and  43  left 
during  the  winter  semester.  (Another  five 
students  withdrew  during  Semester  1,  but 
returned  for  the  winter  semester.)  The 
“leavers”  represent  10  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  enrolled  in  September  1986, 
a number  sufficiently  high  to  cause  concern, 
says  Gilbert. 

Existing  information  on  student  attrition 
does  not  differentiate  among  those  drop- 
ping out,  those  stopping  out,  those  trans- 
ferring to  other  institutions,  those  ineligible 
to  return  and  those  shifting  to  part-time 
attendance,  and  it  is  this  distinction  that  is 
an  important  part  of  the  CEASE  study,  he 
says. 

So  far,  the  study  has  found  that  many  of 
the  new  students,  especially  females,  place 
high  importance  on  employment  and 
employment-related  skills.  On  a rating 
scale  of  reasons  for  attending  university, 
the  career-related  items  received  more 
“very  important”  ratings  than  any  others, 


First  issue  is  Sept.  10 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  At  Guelph 
for  the  summer. 

The  first  issue  of  the  fall  semester 
is  Sept.  1 0.  Copy  for  that  issue  should 
reach  At  Guelph  before  Aug.  27.  O 
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says  Gilbert. 

“To  gain  knowledge  and  skills  directly 
applicable  to  a career”  was  given  the  top 
rating  by  57.2  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
62.5  per  cent  of  the  females.  “To  increase 
chances  of  finding  a well-paying  job”  was 
rated  very  important  by  49  per  cent  of  all 
the  respondents.  “To  increase  chances  of 
finding  challenging  work  after  graduation” 
received  the  top  rating  from  more  than 
half  the  females,  compared  to  39  per  cent 
of  the  males. 

The  study  has  also  found  that  “a  love  of 
learning”  is  not  a strong  factor  initially 
influencing  students  to  attend  university. 
The  importance  of  “because  I enjoy  learn- 
ing” as  a reason  for  continuing  education 
was  rated  very  high  by  only  1 5 per  cent  of 
the  males  and  23  per  cent  of  the  females. 

Gilbert  plans  to  continue  the  survey  into 
second  year,  surveying  those  in  the  cohort 
who  remain  at  the  University  and  contact- 
ing those  who  have  not  returned.  Inter- 


Dr.  Wayne  Martin  has  been  appointed 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine  for  a five-year  term  that  began 
July  1. 

Dr.  Herman  Boermans  of  Davis,  Cali- 
fornia, will  join  the  Department  of  Bio- 
medical Sciences  Sept  1 as  assistant 
professor. 

Dr.  Kristie  Shappell  and  Dr.  Henry 


viewers  will  determine  whether  the  non- 
returning students  have  withdrawn  tem- 
porarily, have  withdrawn  permanently, 
have  transferred  to  another  university  or 
have  changed  from  full-time  to  part-time 
status,  and  will  explore  their  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

Ideally,  he  says,  he  would  like  to  track 
this  cohort  of  students  into  the  labor  force 
after  graduation  and  introduce  an  in- 
depth,  qualitative  dimension  to  the  project 
to  supplement  the  large-scale  survey  re- 
search. These  new  initiatives  are  dependent 
on  available  funding. 

Determining  which  students  leave  uni- 
versity — and  why  they  leave  — will  help 
educators  develop  retention  programs  for 
students  who,  despite  their  talents  and 
ambitions,  do  not  complete  their  degrees, 
says  Gilbert.  This  information  is  essential 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  retention 
programs  are  needed,  and  in  what  form 
they  should  be,  he  says.  O 


Stampfli  have  been  appointed  assistant 
professors  in  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies  in  three-year  contractually  limited 
positions  — Stampfli  as  of  July  1 , Shappell 
as  of  Aug.  1. 

Dr.  Peter  O’Brien  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  in  a three-year  contractually 
limited  position  that  begins  Jan.  1,  1988. 


Chowdhry  Abdul  Ghafoor,  minister  of  agriculture  for  the  province  of  Punjab,  Pakistan, 
second  from  left,  meets  President  Burt  Matthews,  left;  Dr.  Dennis  Howell,  chair  of  Guelph 
International  Development  Consultants,  and  OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen.  Chowdhry 
visited  the  University  July  8 as  part  of  a tour  of  Ontario  at  the  invitation  of  Jack  Riddell, 
Ontario  minister  of  agriculture  and  food,  and  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  International  Corp. 
Punjab,  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  areas  in  Pakistan,  is  a major  producer  of  wheat  and 
cotton.  Chowdhry ’s  visit  was  to  make  a first  contact  with  GIDC  and  the  University  for  possible 
participation  by  the  University  in  agricultural  development  in  Punjab. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services. 


Appointments 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  July  23 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 
French  Film  - “Compartiments  Tueurs,” 
MacNaughton  (PS)  105,  free. 

FRIDAY,  July  24 

Cycling  Club  - Niagara  Falls  Shaw  Festival 
Weekend  (subject  to  availability  of  leader). 
Concert  - Hillside  Festival,  Guelph  Lake, 
6 p.m.,  continues  until  Sunday  at  4 p.m. 

SUNDAY,  July  26 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  choice,  10  a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  Alumni  Lounge;  Great 
Commission  International,  1 1 a.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton (PS) 105. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Pond  Life,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature 
Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  29 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Isolation  of 
Peptidoglycan  D-Acetyl  Transferase,” 
Claude  Dupont,  12:10  p.m.,  Chemistry- 
Microbiology  370. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill,  25  miles,  novice 
ride,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Summer  Fields,”  7 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining 
at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  July  30 

Formation  Meeting  - Ontario  Forage 
Council,  9:30  a.m.,  UC  441. 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

FRIDAY,  July  31 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  conclude. 
SUNDAY,  Aug.  2 

Cycling  Club  - Belfountain,  70  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  Alumni  Lounge;  Great 
Commission  International,  1 1 a.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton (PS)  105. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Animal  Signs,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  T aylor  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Aug.  3 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Civic  holiday;  ex- 
aminations commence. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5 p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  4 

Psychology  Colloquium  - “Sexual  Harass- 
ment, Especially  in  Relation  to  University 


Settings:  Some  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Considerations,”  Jan  Stockdale,  noon, 
MacK  225. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  noon, 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  5 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  Chapel, 
UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler,  25  miles,  5 p.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Summer  Woods,”  7 p.m.,  J.C. 
T aylor  Nature  Centre.  (C  ancelled  if  raining 
at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  6 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

FRIDAY,  Aug.  7 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Registration  payments 
due  for  in-course  students. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8 a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  9 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  45  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  Alumni  Lounge;  Great 
Commission  International,  1 1 a.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton (PS)  105. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Under  the  Log  Walk,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Aug.  10 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  conclude. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5 p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5, 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  12 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Line,  30  miles,  5 
p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Insect  Predators,”  7 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining 
at  5 p.m.) 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  13 

Worship  - Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

FRIDAY,  Aug.  14 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examination  results 
to  be  submitted  by  noon. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8 a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  16 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  and  Maryhill, 


40  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  Alumni  Lounge;  Great 
Commission  International,  1 1 a.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton (PS) 105. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Grasshoppers  and  Mantids,”  2 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  19 

Open  House  - Horticultural  Science  Field 
Day,  1 to  4 p.m.,  Cambridge  Research 
Station,  Mohawk  Road  off  Beaverdale 
Road. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake,  29  miles,  5 
p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Spiders,”  7 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining  at  5 
p.m.) 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  23 

Cycling  Club  - 10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Super  Snakes,”  2 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature 
Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  26 

Cycling  Club  - 5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Folklore  & Fables  in  Nature,” 
7 p.m.,  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Can- 
celled if  raining  at  5 p.m.) 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  30 

Cycling  Club  - 10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Honey  & Bumble  Bees,”  2 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  2 

Cycling  Club  - 5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion,  “Seed  Dispersal,”  7 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre.  (Cancelled  if  raining 
at  5 p.m.) 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  6 

Cycling  Club  - 10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Goldenrods  and  Asters,”  2 p.m.,  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  7 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Labor  Day;  Orientation 
begins,  new  students. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  8 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Registration,  new 
students. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  10 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  commence. 
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PET 

TRUST 

Vets  and  pet  owners 
support  research 

by  Pamela  Healey 

OVC’s  “Pet  Trust”  campaign  has  raised 
more  than  $25,000  in  donations  from 
people  interested  in  supporting  companion 
animal  research. 

The  campaign,  launched  during  the 
1986  Alumni  Weekend,  involved  mailing 
out  brochures  to  be  placed  in  the  waiting 
rooms  of  Ontario’s  800  veterinary  prac- 
tices. 

The  response  has  exceeded  expectations 
for  first-year  donatiohs,  says  Prof.  Wayne 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Plans  for  Canada’s  first  cancer  clinic  for 
pets  have  hit  a concrete  wall  — one  that’s 
three  feet  thick,  12  feet  high  and  weighs 
almost  330  tons. 

It’s  the  only  obstacle  blocking  the  crea- 
tion of  a clinic  at  OVC  to  treat  hundreds  of 
pets  that  are  now  destroyed  because  they 
suffer  from  cancer. 

’’Every  day  we  see  animals  that  need 
this  kind  of  treatment,  but  we  haven’t  got 
the  money  for  a facility  to  help  them,”  says 
Dr.  Ted  Valli,  associate  dean  of  OVC. 
“We  have  to  turn  them  away  and  . . . 
there’s  nowhere  else  in  Canada  we  can 
refer  them  to.” 

OVC  is  appealing  to  contractors  in  the 
community  for  help.  “What  we  really 
need  is  concrete,”  he  says.  “If  we  could  get 
some  assistance  from  local  suppliers,  we 
could  make  this  clinic  a reality.” 

The  clinic  has  been  a dream  of  re- 
searchers at  OVC  for  years,  but  it’s  been 
difficult  to  attract  funding  for  the  concept 
because  traditional  research  sponsors  give 
priority  to  studies  on  food  animals  like 
cattle  and  poultry.  But  a new  awareness  of 
the  role  pets  play  in  owners’  lives  and  a 
growing  public  concern  for  animal  welfare 
has  prompted  OVC  to  step  up  efforts  to 
establish  the  clinic. 

Through  OVC’s  joint  research  on  lym- 
phoma cancer  in  dogs  with  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  in  Toronto,  the  hospital 
became  aware  of  the  need  for  a radio- 
therapy unit  at  Guelph.  This  spring,  Princess 
Margaret  donated  orthovoltage  cobalt 
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McDonell,  former  medical  director  of  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  and  an  ini- 
tiator of  the  fund.  Many  veterinarians  are 
participating  in  the  “Pet  Trust”  memorial 
program  — making  donations  in  memory 
of  animals  of  established  clients.  Pet  owners 
have  also  been  generous,  often  matching 
or  doubling  the  vet’s  contribution  and 
sometimes  making  memorial  donations 
when  a respected  veterinarian  dies,  he 
says. 

McDonell  says  the  emphasis  the  first 
year  was  on  getting  veterinarian  involve- 
ment in  the  program,  which  is  now  co- 
sponsored by  the  Society  of  Ontario  Veter- 
inarians. In  future,  McDonell  hopes  “Pet 
Trust”  will  draw  $50,000  to  $100,000  a 
year  from  a variety  of  sources.  This  money 
will  be  used  to  support  research  projects, 
buy  equipment  and  provide  funds  for 
research  fellowships  and  graduate  students. 

McDonell  says  it  hasn’t  been  easy  to  get 
money  for  applied  studies  in  companion 
animal  research.  Government  agencies 


radiation  equipment  to  the  college,  specifi- 
cally for  the  establishment  of  a cancer 
clinic  for  pets. 

The  gift  left  the  college  in  an  unusual 
position  — it  had  the  staff  and  nearly  all 
the  hardware  needed  to  equip  a clinic,  but 
lacked  a facility  to  house  it. 

OVC  has  since  identified  a site  — a 
625-square-foot  room  now  used  as  a 
cattle  pen  in  the  large  animal  clinic.  But 
Valli  says  the  room  needs  about  $180,000 
in  renovations  before  technicians  can  move 
in  equipment  and  start  treating  animals. 
The  biggest  construction  cost  would  be  a 
concrete  barrier  — three  feet  thick  in 
some  places  — to  encase  the  room  and 
absorb  rays  that  normally  emit  from  the 
cobalt  irradiation  source. 

So  far  the  clinic  has  about  $50,000  in 
contributions,  and  OVC  has  received 
$90,000  from  the  University.  That  still 
leaves  the  clinic  $40,000  short,  “but  we’re 
hoping  for  support  from  those  who  could 
really  help  us  the  most  — construction 
companies  who  are  doing  a booming 
business  in  and  around  Guelph  right  now,” 
says  Valli. 

With  enough  support,  the  clinic  could 
be  running  by  late  this  year,  says  Valli. 
And  with  irradiation  treatment  income  of 
about  $1,000  per  animal,  the  clinic  could 
become  self-sustaining  within  one  year.  O 


such  as  Agriculture  Canada  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
tend  to  grant  funds  for  research  on  food- 
producing  animals  or  for  projects  that 
have  applications  in  human  medicine,  he 
says.  That  means  funding  to  develop  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  techniques  and  to 
train  pet  specialists  must  come  from  pet 
owners  and  companion  animal  organiza- 
tions such  as  kennel  clubs. 

In  the  past,  says  McDonell,  there  was  no 
clear-cut  system  for  chanelling  donations 
to  specific  areas  of  research  within  OVC, 
and  donors  were  not  always  informed 
about  how  the  research  funds  were  being 
spent  and  what  was  being  accomplished. 
But  donors  to  “Pet  Trust”  can  specify  how 
they’d  like  their  money  spent  and  are  kept 
informed  of  research  results. 

A board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  lay 
people,  veterinarians,  media  and  Humane 
Society  representatives,  approves  the  “Pet 
Trust”  annual  report  and  funding  allot- 
ments and  helps  promote  the  fund. 

Among  the  14  research  projects  already 
funded  by  “Pet  Trust”  is  one  to  develop  a 
new  technique  to  replace  a dog’s  diseased 
esophagus  with  a complete  section  of 
lower  bowel,  says  Prof.  Ted  Valli,  associate 
dean  of  OVC.  Advances  in  microvascular 
surgery  make  possible  the  reattachment 
of  the  bowel  blood  vessels  in  the  chest 
cavity. 

Another  project  on  bladder  replacement 
in  cases  of  lower  urinary  tract  cancer  in 
dogs  has  human  application,  he  says.  The 
new  technique  will  permit  creation  of  a 
new  bladder  in  dogs  with  previously  un- 
treatable  bladder  cancer.  Humans  could 
have  a functional  bladder  without  the 
incontinence  and  impotency  associated 
with  previous  techniques. 

Valli  says  “Pet  Trust”  support  will  help 
to  build  a new  cobalt  60  irradiation  unit  at 
OVC  to  treat  dogs  with  cancer  (see  ac- 
companying story).  In  the  past,  these 
animals  were  treated  at  Toronto’s  Princess 
Margaret  hospital  by  staff  on  their  off 
hours.  With  cobalt  facilities  in  OVC, 
treatment  and  research  of  cancer  in  com- 
panion animals  can  be  greatly  expanded, 
he  says. 

McDonell  is  optimistic  that  “Pet  Trust” 
will  make  the  public  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  pet  research.  He  says  people 
are  increasingly  realizing  the  therapeutic 
value  of  companion  animals  for  the  elderly, 
the  lonely,  prison  inmates,  psychiatric 
patients  and  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. O 


• • • 

Proposed  pet  clinic  needs  concrete  wall 


